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A Ukrainian special forces team 
moves in unison Sept. 20 during 
the Rapid Trident exercise 
involving NATO and Ukrainian 
troops in Yavoriv, Ukraine. 

Eddie Siguenza 

U.S. Army National Guard 


US-backed efforts to upgrade Ukraine's military put to test during Rapid Trident exercise 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

U.S.-backed efforts to modernize 
Ukraine’s military were put to the test 
this month in an exercise involving NATO 
allies and servicemembers from the for¬ 
mer Soviet republic, which is locked in 
conflict with Russia. 

Exercise Rapid Trident, the largest 
annual training exercise in the east Eu- 


■ US lawmakers 
want probe into 
possible Pentagon 
role in delaying 
funding to Ukraine 

Page 7 


ropean country, wraps up this weekend 
near the far western Ukrainian town 
of Yavoriv, on the border with Poland, 
where Ukrainian troops have been un¬ 
dergoing training aimed at modernizing 
their military. 

It’s about as far away as possible inside 
the country from the real-world fighting 
taking place in eastern provinces, where 
Ukrainian soldiers have been battling 
Russia-backed separatists since 2014. 


It’s also far from Washington, where al¬ 
legations that the White House sought to 
use military aid to pressure the Ukraine 
government into pursuing an investiga¬ 
tion into former Vice President Joe Biden 
and his son have triggered an impeach¬ 
ment investigation into President Don¬ 
ald Trump in the Democratic-controlled 
House. 

SEE MOVE ON PAGE 7 


Treaty deal averts military mail disruption, but costs of shipping overseas likely to rise 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

The military mail system no longer faces 
imminent disruption, but servicemembers 
might find increased costs to mail pack¬ 
ages to and from overseas locations in the 
wake of new reforms. 

The White House announced Wednes¬ 


day the U.S. will remain in a 145-year-old 
international postal treaty that President 
Donald Trump threatened to leave by next 
month if changes were not made in how 
global postage rates were set. 

The treaty governs rates for letters and 
packages mailed throughout the world. 

U.S. negotiators hammered out a com¬ 
promise deal during an emergency meet¬ 


ing of treaty members held this week in 
Geneva that gives the U.S. Postal Service 
flexibility in setting postage rates for in¬ 
coming international mail. 

The Trump administration announced 
last year that America would withdraw 
from the Universal Postal Union treaty 
over growing complaints by some U.S.- 
based businesses that packages sent to 


the U.S. from other countries — primar¬ 
ily China — have much lower postal rates 
than packages mailed domestically. 

In some cases, that meant a domestic 
U.S. business paid more to mail a package 
across the U.S. than China was paying to 
ship all the way to America. 

SEE MAIL ON PAGE 2 
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A volunteer helps sort holiday season mail in the post office at Soto 
Cano Air Base, Honduras, on Jan. 2. Although the U.S. has decided 
to remain in an international postal treaty, servicemembers may face 
higher costs for mail sent to and from overseas locations. 


Fort Carson-based 
GI dies during medic 
training in S. Korea 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The Geneva meeting resulted 
in an agreement by a majority 
of the treaty members “to adopt 
a comprehensive set of reforms 
based on the U.S. proposal,” 
Peter Navarro, director of the 
White House’s Office of Trade 
and Manufacturing Policy, told 
reporters during a conference 
call Wednesday from Geneva. 

The agreement gives the U.S. 
the ability to raise the postage 
prices for packages arriving from 
other countries. 

“This is the linchpin of Presi¬ 
dent Trump’s objective,” Navarro 
said. 

The U.S. Postal Service said 
in a statement Wednesday that it 
would be allowed to alter its rates 
beginning in July. The agreement 
allows other countries to change 
their rates in phases over the next 
six years, the statement said. 

The agreement also supports 
development of advanced elec¬ 
tronic customs data transmission 
to enhance safety and security, 
Navarro said. 

“This agreement will also 
transform an antiquated, discrim¬ 
inatory system into a modern and 
resilient one far more prepared 
to meet the new demands of the 
e-commerce and the increasing 
challenges of counterfeit goods 
and drugs, such as fentanyl, now 
being pushed like poison through 
the international mail system,” 
he said. 

Asked whether consumers 
would pay more for shipping 
under the reforms, Navarro was 
oblique. 

“In America, we look at the 
whole package — consumers, 
workers, manufacturers and the 
economy,” he said, emphasizing 
the “great savings” the U.S. Post¬ 
al Service would achieve by not 


subsidizing shipping from other 
countries. 

Later in the conference call, 
Navarro said, “We don’t antici¬ 
pate any significant price issues 
at all.” 

CNBC reported that the chang¬ 
es would primarily affect inter¬ 
national letters and packages 
under 4.4 pounds — a category 
that takes in military mail and 
absentee ballots. 

Experts in international ship¬ 
ping have estimated shipping 
prices could rise anywhere from 
125% to 600%, CNBC reported. 

The Bipartisan Policy Center, 
a Washington-based think tank, 
had been among those raising 
alarm about the effects on absen¬ 
tee ballots in the event the U.S. 
withdrew from the treaty. 

“More than 3 million Ameri¬ 


can citizens living and serving 
overseas are eligible to vote, and 
most who vote return their bal¬ 
lots through the physical mail 
stream,” the policy center said in 
a news release last week. “They 
already face obstacles such as 
transport time and distance, un¬ 
reliable mail service, and censor¬ 
ship from foreign governments.” 

Navarro said U.S. officials 
“were absolutely prepared to de¬ 
liver military mail, holiday mail 
and voting mail” without disrup¬ 
tion even if America had with¬ 
drawn from the treaty. 

With the new agreement, he 
said, “nobody will notice any¬ 
thing except over time we’ll see a 
stronger, more stable U.S. postal 
system.” 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A Colorado- 
based soldier who had served 
in Iraq and Afghanistan died 
Wednesday in South Korea while 
testing to earn the Army’s Expert 
Field Medic Badge, Army offi¬ 
cials said Thursday. 

Staff Sgt. Kelly L. Richards, 32, 
died during the training at Camp 
Casey, where he had been sent 
temporarily to participate in the 
EFMB testing while his unit was 
deployed to Kuwait, according to 
the Army. 

Officials said his death was 
under investigation and declined 
to provide details about the 
incident. 

Richards of Grayling, Mich., 
was a medic assigned to the Fort 
Carson-based 3rd Armored Bri¬ 
gade Combat Team, 4th Infantry 
Division. He enlisted in the Army 
in June 2005 and he had deployed 
to Iraq, Afghanistan, Romania 
and more recently to Kuwait. He 
was assigned to Fort Carson in 
September 2016. 

His brigade deployed in the 
spring to Kuwait to support Op¬ 
eration Spartan Shield, a mission 
that rotates forces through the 
Middle East to train with allies 
and deter enemy aggression. 

Richards was sent in recent 
weeks on temporary duty to Camp 
Casey to test for the EFMB, a 
badge coveted by medics because 
it identifies them as experts at 
their job. 

EFMB testing at Camp Casey 



Staff Sgt. Kelly L. Richards 


began last week, according to the 
Army. The grueling weeklong 
course includes a physical fitness 
test, a land navigation course and 
a series of events designed to test 
soldiers’ weapons and battlefield 
medicine proficiency. 

Richards was expected to re¬ 
turn to his unit in Kuwait upon 
completion of the EFMB test, the 
Army said. 

Col. Grant S. Fawcett, the com¬ 
mander of 3rd Brigade, 4th ID, 
described Richards as dedicated 
to his nation and his unit. 

“The loss of this exceptional 
[noncommissioned officer] and 
leader will be felt by soldiers 
throughout the Iron Brigade,” 
Fawcett said in a statement that 
expressed condolences to Rich¬ 
ards’ family and friends. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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WAR/MILITARY _ 

Afghans factor in threats as election nears 


By Phillip Walter Wellman, 

J.P. Lawrence 

AND ZUBAIR BABAKARKHAIL 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Afghans are 
preparing to vote this weekend in their 
country’s fourth presidential election since 
U.S.-led forces ousted the Taliban in 2001, 
amid threats of violence from insurgent 
groups. 

The Taliban issued a fresh warning to 
Afghans on Thursday, telling them to shun 
the election, which it called a “fake process 
of the American invaders.” 

The warning followed a string of attacks 
since President Donald Trump abruptly 
canceled peace talks between American 
and Taliban officials earlier this month, 
just as the two sides were reported to be on 
the verge of a deal to end America’s longest 
war. 

Following the collapse of the talks, 
Trump said the insurgents would be hit 
“harder than they have ever been hit be¬ 
fore” while the Taliban warned they would 
target polling centers, campaign offices 
and election security personnel. 

The persistent violence, coupled with 
widespread corruption, may affect turn¬ 


out. Some Afghans, like Kabul shopkeeper 
Jafar Husaini, have grown disillusioned by 
the democratic process. 

“We went and voted in the past, but I 
don’t think many Afghans will vote this 
time,” Husaini said. “I won’t participate 
because it didn’t bring any change.” 

Afghans who do go to the polls will have 
more than a dozen candidates from which 
to choose. Among them are incumbent 
President Ashraf Ghani, who is expected 
to win another term, and his main rival, 
Chief Executive Abdullah Abdullah. Both 
have both pledged to unite the country and 
end the seemingly endless violence and 
stop the soaring civilian death toll, which 
the United Nations recently described as 
“shocking and unacceptable.” Ghani and 
Abdullah share power under an agreement 
brokered by the U.S. after the 2014 presi¬ 
dential election. 

Over 9 million people, or around a quar¬ 
ter of the population, are eligible to vote 
in Saturday’s election, which will only 
happen in government-controlled areas, 
where just over 60% of Afghans live. Even 
in those areas, it was recently announced 
that out of 7,400 polling centers, around 
2,000 would be closed because of Taliban 
threats. 


The Taliban are believed to control or 
contest more territory than at any other 
time since international forces arrived in 
Afghanistan in 2001 and overthrew the 
militant group, which had controlled most 
of the country for five years. 

NATO’s Resolute Support mission, which 
trains and advises Afghan forces, told Stars 
and Stripes that securing the election was 
“an Afghan responsibility.” Foreign forces 
have, however, provided training to Af¬ 
ghans on how to do that. 

Afghanistan’s defense and interior min¬ 
istries this week made public the security 
procedures they plan to have in place dur¬ 
ing the election, including deploying tens 
of thousands of security personnel to poll¬ 
ing stations around the country. 

In spite of the assurances, Abdul Azizi 
Ibrahimi, a spokesman for Afghanistan’s 
Election Commission, said he was troubled 
by the potential for violence during Satur¬ 
day’s vote. 

“We are very much concerned about the 
ongoing insecurity in the country,” Ibra¬ 
himi said. “It will be a big problem.” 

There have been several attacks in the 
days leading up to the vote. 

On Tuesday, a homemade bomb killed 
three civilians at a campaign office for 


Ghani in Kandahar. Last week, a Taliban 
suicide bomber targeted a Ghani rally in 
Parwan province, close to Bagram Air¬ 
field, killing 30 civilians and wounding 
over 50 others. 

Memories of violence during last year’s 
parliamentary elections are also fresh in 
the minds of many, including Kabul resi¬ 
dent Abdul Qahar Rashidi, whose son was 
killed when the Taliban attacked the poll¬ 
ing station in which he was voting. 

“We are afraid it could happen again,” 
Rashidi said. “Those moments are in our 
minds and hearts all the time. I still haven’t 
decided if I will vote or not.” 

At his home in the north of the capital, 
Rashidi’s relatives unrolled a giant photo 
of his son Rameed, who was an engineer¬ 
ing and law graduate. 

“He was our hero,” his uncle Azim 
Rashidi said, adding that he was deter¬ 
mined to cast his ballot Saturday for some¬ 
one he hoped would stop the violence in 
Afghanistan. 

“We must vote,” Rashidi said, “We have 
no other way.” 

wellman. phillip@stripes. com 
Twitter: @pwwellman 
lawrence.ip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @jplawrence3 


More real-time info comes with Army’s new night vision goggles 



Sgt. Gabrielle Hurd shows her team the route they will take on an 
overnight hike to the summit of Mount Monadnock, N.H., during an 
enhanced night vision goggle-binocular soldier touchpoint in July. 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

Soldiers at Fort Riley, Kan., 
were the first to begin training 
on the Army’s newest night vision 
technology — a goggle-binocular 
that offers improved visibility in 
smoke and dust, operates without 
ambient light and even allows sol¬ 
diers to shoot around corners. 

More than 640 of the enhanced 
night vision goggle-binoculars and 
its partner weapon sights known 
as the Family of Weapon Sight- 
Individual were in the hands of 
cavalry scouts and infantrymen 
in 2nd Armored Brigade Combat 
Team, 1st Infantry Division, who 
spent this week in an introductory 
course and weapons qualification 
with the new device. 

Sgt. Maj. of the Army Michael 
Grinston visited Fort Riley to 
discuss the fielding of the new 
goggles, saying Wednesday that 
they are providing soldiers with a 
tool that they need to improve the 
combat effectiveness of a nine- 
soldier squad. 

“It increases their survivabil¬ 
ity, their lethality and I’m proud 
to be a part of it,” Grinston said. 

The goggles are the first to 
offer soldiers capabilities during 
the day and night and the equip¬ 
ment has two viewing tubes that 
attach to a soldier’s helmet and 
flip down for viewing. Weighing 
about 2.5 pounds, the goggles 
offer a fused display composed of 
an image intensifier and thermal 
imagery in a binocular design. 
This offers better depth percep¬ 
tion than a monocular design and 
a clearer image than older night 
vision devices, according to a 
news release about the goggles. It 
has about a six-hour battery life 
from a battery pack that attaches 
to the back of the helmet. 

In a presentation about these 
capabilities, members of Pro¬ 
gram Executive Office Soldier 


team, the Army entity known 
as PEO Soldier that prototypes, 
procures and fields new equip¬ 
ment, explained improved gog¬ 
gles mean soldiers will be able 
to see better in smoke and dust, 
see about 1,500 meters, which is 
farther than they can shoot with 
precision, and have information 
on the location of allies displayed 
through the goggles from their 
mapping system so they do not 
have to look down. 

For the soldier, the goggles 
augment reality so allies on the 
map appear on the display as 
the soldier looks at his or her 
surroundings. Because the new 
night vision works without ambi¬ 
ent light, all this can occur in tun¬ 
nels, buildings without windows 
or on a cloudy, starless night. 

A remote attached to a soldier’s 
weapon allows him or her to tog¬ 
gle between viewing modes and 
displays — again keeping the 
soldier’s eyes on the battlefield. 
One setting allows the soldier to 
view what is visible through the 
sight on their weapon, so the sol¬ 
dier could stand protected behind 


a wall, point their weapon out and 
see around the corner. The new 
weapon optic weighs about 1.2 
pounds. 

Sgt. 1st Class Brion Baker, 
technical adviser for the Army 
Futures Command’s Soldier Le¬ 
thality Cross Functional Team, 
said he sees the digital mag¬ 
netic compass as something that 
he would have found extremely 
helpful on any of his previous 
deployments. He has been on 
four deployments, split evenly be¬ 
tween Iraq and Afghanistan. 

“Paired with the [mapping 
system] and augmented reality, 
you’re no longer stopping to do 
map checks,” he said. “I could 
just put on my goggle and select 
my way point. It’s going to cut 
stops and cut down on the time it 
takes to get to an objective.” 

The details and capabilities of 
the goggles were tested through 
“touch points” with soldiers. 
These were opportunities for 
soldiers to test and try the equip¬ 
ment to offer feedback, which 
was turned around on the next 
version of the goggles, sometimes 


within a week. This fast-paced 
feedback loop ultimately sped up 
the 18-month process of fielding 
the device, which was a collabo¬ 
ration between PEO Soldier and 
Army Futures Command, as well 
as the Marine Corps. 

Brig. Gen. David Hodne, direc¬ 
tor of the Futures Command’s 
Soldier Lethality Cross Func¬ 
tional Team, said the touch points 
also helped clear the generational 
differences between young sol¬ 
diers and senior leaders. 

“We’ve now put out a heads- 
up display that is providing a lot 
more real-time information,” he 
said. “Generationally, my views 
on some of the data is different 
than young kids.” 

When testing the goggles with 
Marines, Hodne said he asked 
one young Marine whether there 
was too much data on the screen. 

“That young Marine actually 
asked for more information in his 
goggles,” he said. “We might not 
have gotten it just right for sol¬ 
diers without that.” 

Along with the goggles, 150 up¬ 
dated helmets were delivered to 
2nd Brigade. These new helmets 
are 5% lighter than the helmets 
that soldiers wear now and offer 
better protection for ballistic and 
blunt impacts, said Lt. Col. Gin¬ 
ger Whitehead, a product man¬ 
ager with PEO Soldier. 

“My charter is to continue 
driving the weight of personal 
protective equipment down,” 
Whitehead said. “How do I make 
soldiers more survivable but also 
lighter?” 

Instead of drilling holes to at¬ 
tach chin straps, the outer ma¬ 
teriel of the helmet was built up 
to create a place to attach items. 
Any holes drilled into the helmet 
increase vulnerability, she said. 

Already working on the helmet, 
her team collaborated with the 
goggles team since the two items 
needed to work together for sol¬ 


diers. The helmet’s creation took 
about 18 months — a process that 
was sped up to meet the timeline 
of the goggles, Whitehead said. 

Reducing weight for the soldier 
was a driving factor in much of 
the design of all the equipment 
fielded this week. Batteries add 
significant weight to soldiers so 
anytime battery life could in¬ 
crease, it allows the soldier to 
carry fewer batteries. 

“On past deployments, if I 
wanted some kind of thermal 
observation, I had to have a dif¬ 
ferent bag with about 20 batteries 
or so to make it last for a 24-hour 
operation,” Baker said. “Now, the 
entire system that was in a bag is 
on my body.” 

With the new equipment field¬ 
ed, soldiers of 2nd Brigade spent 
Monday and Tuesday in the 
classroom learning about how 
to use and maintain everything. 
Wednesday and Thursday were 
designated for qualifying their 
weapons with the new goggles 
and its optic, said Maj. Bryce J. 
Gatrell, a brigade spokesman. 

Futures Command influence 
doesn’t end here and neither does 
the feedback soldiers are likely to 
have once they begin training on 
the new equipment. 

“It’ll be a continuous feedback 
loop,” said Brig. Gen. Tony Potts, 
program executive officer for 
PEO Soldier. “Soldiers will use 
equipment in ways that we didn’t 
even imagine it would be used 
when it was designed and built. 

“We want them to use this in 
every way that makes them bet¬ 
ter, more lethal and gives them an 
advantage over their adversary,” 
Potts added. Lessons learned 
from this equipment will be 
taken back to the cross functional 
teams and considered for future 
designs. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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VA delays expansion 
of caregiver benefits 
until summer 2020 



Madeleine Jinks/U.S. Air Force 


An Air Force Women in Aviation Fly-In participant guides a young woman through a virtual reality flight 
simulator during Saturday’s Girls in Aviation Day event at the Frontiers of Flight Museum in Dallas. 

Air Force women's fly-in on 
path to mentor more pilots 


By James Bolinger 

Stars and Stripes 

The Air Force’s third annual 
Women in Aviation Fly-In drew 
female aviators from around the 
world Sept. 18-21 to Sheppard Air 
Force Base, Texas, for network¬ 
ing and mentorship opportunities 
within the officer and enlisted 
ranks. 

This year the four-day event 
was opened Air Force-wide to 
women in aviation-related career 
fields like aircrew, loadmasters, 
pilots, navigators and weapons 
officers, said Maj. Afton Brown, 
a C-17 Globemaster and T-l Jay- 
hawk instructor pilot who helped 
organize this year’s fly-in. More 
than 110 women attended. 

“When I went through pilot 
training there were few female 
instructors or pilots. I never flew 
with a female pilot,” Brown said 
via phone Sept. 20. “My friends 
and I brought a concept to creat¬ 
ing this event of what we would 
have liked to have had as student 
pilots, which was more female in¬ 
teraction and mentorship.” 

The original event started out 
as a place for women within Air 
Education and Training Com¬ 
mand, which is responsible for 
training all Air Force recruits, 
to get mentorship from and build 
camaraderie with other female 
aviators, Brown said. There was 
so much interest from other 
major commands and even the 
Air Force Academy that the 
event was opened to the entire 
Air Force. 

Several guests — including 
Mqj. Gen. Jeannie Leavitt, com¬ 
mander of the Air Force Recruit¬ 
ing Service, and Maj. Gen. Craig 
Willis, commander of 19th Air 
Force at Joint Base San Antonio 
in Texas — gave speeches cen¬ 
tered on building diversity within 
the Air Force. 

“It’s really amazing to walk into 
a room full of women and hear 
everyone’s stories,” Brown said. 


It’s really amazing to 
walk into a room full 
of women and hear 
everyone’s stories. 9 

Maj. Afton Brown 

C-17 Globemaster and T-l Jayhawk 
instructor pilot 


“The mentoring and relationships 
happening here could change 
someone’s career, and people are 
making friends for life.” 

Brown said that while events 
like this provide women in the 
Air Force with opportunities to 
meet new mentors, the service 
was lucky to have a strong fe¬ 
male leader in former Air Force 
Secretary Heather Wilson, who 
resigned in May to become presi¬ 
dent of the University of Texas at 
El Paso. 

“Just being in her presence and 
seeing how strong she is fires me 
up to be a better leader,” Brown 
said. “I appreciate her specific 
leadership style and how poised 
she was. When we have women 
in these kinds of positions it helps 
people like me see what the pos¬ 
sibilities are.” 

Brown said the fly-in will likely 
be opened to women in all career 
fields in the future as interest 
increases. 

This year’s event was held in 
conjunction with the fifth an¬ 
nual Girls in Aviation Day hosted 
by the North Texas Chapter of 
Women in Aviation International 
in Dallas on Saturday. 

Forty female airmen, includ¬ 
ing Leavitt, spoke to more than 
3,000 girls between ages 8 and 16 
in hopes of sparking interest in 
aviation career fields, which are 
often male-dominated. 

For example, of the more than 
12,360 pilots in the Air Force 
today, 775 of them are women, 
according to a service fact sheet 


published in July. 

“In the big scheme of things, 
it’s about inspiring the next gen¬ 
eration,” Leavitt told Stars and 
Stripes via telephone Sept. 20. 
“We will have the opportunities to 
engage with (these girls) and tell 
them about opportunities within 
the Air Force. We can counter 
misconceptions they may have 
with facts and reality.” 

Leavitt, who has flown the F- 
15E, T-38A, AT-38B and T-37, 
said she hopes her story about 
becoming a pilot resonates with 
girls who may be interested in 
flying but might be afraid that 
they don’t have the skills or back¬ 
ground required to succeed. 

“I did not fly in a commercial 
plane until I was 18,” she said. “I 
was studying aerospace engineer¬ 
ing at the University of Texas and 
I met a young second lieutenant 
who was waiting for a slot at un¬ 
dergraduate pilot training.” 

Leavitt said the lieutenant 
talked to her about becoming a 
pilot in the Air Force, and she im¬ 
mediately began looking into the 
service. 

“My first time in the cockpit 
was during an incentive ride in 
a T-37 Tweet, and I realized that 
I loved flying planes more than 
designing them,” she said. “You 
don’t have to be someone who 
has a lot of flying hours or a lot of 
experience.” 

A final highlight of the fly-in 
was a set of incentive rides aboard 
a KC-135 Stratotanker and a C- 
130 Hercules for Junior Reserve 
Officer Training Corps, ROTC 
and Air Force Academy cadets, 
Brown said. 

The fly-in combined with the 
Girls in Aviation Day was a great 
professional development oppor¬ 
tunity, Brown said. Recruiting 
and retention are closely tied to¬ 
gether, and professional develop¬ 
ment is important for retention. 

bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: @bolingerj2004 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Caregivers 
for veterans of conflicts before 
the 9/11 terrorist attacks won’t 
receive congressionally man¬ 
dated benefits until summer 2020 
at the earliest, the Department 
of Veterans Affairs announced 
Wednesday. 

The VA will miss its Oct. 1 
deadline to establish the informa¬ 
tion technology needed to extend 
caregiver benefits to families of 
pre-9/11 veterans — a task that 
was to be completed last year. 
The missed deadline pushes back 
other target dates, delaying en¬ 
rollment into the program until at 
least next summer. 

Enrollment will begin “in the 
summer of 2020 or once the sec¬ 
retary has certified that the new 
IT system is fully implemented,” 
reads a statement from the VA. 

“The continued delays in ex¬ 
panding the program demon¬ 
strate that these veterans and 
caregivers are simply not a pri¬ 
ority,” Randy Reese, executive 
director of Disabled American 
Veterans, said in a statement. 
“The VA has now spent several 
years and millions of taxpayer 
dollars, abandoning potential 
solutions along the way, attempt¬ 
ing to address IT deficiencies but 
has nothing to show except more 
excuses.” 

The VA Mission Act, signed 
into law last year, ordered the 
department to extend benefits 
now available to caregivers for 
veterans of post-9/11 veterans to 
those of other eras. The benefits 
include monthly stipends, health 
insurance, medical training and 
access to home health aides. 

Advocates fought for years to 
correct what they viewed as an 
unfair discrepancy. The Mission 
Act called for the VA to extend 
the benefits in two phases: first, 
to caregivers of older veterans — 
those injured before May 7,1975; 
and two years later, to caregiv¬ 
ers for veterans injured between 
1975 and 2001. 

During a hearing in April, VA 
Secretary Robert Wilkie dis¬ 
cussed the Oct. 1 deadline, say¬ 
ing, “I do expect to come to this 
Congress by the deadline on Oct. 
1, hopefully, certifying that the 
commercial, off-the-shelf tech¬ 
nology we purchased to support 
caregivers is in place.” 

But, he added: “I’m not going 
to certify anything that doesn’t 
work. We’ve been down that road 
before.” 

In a statement Wednesday, 
the VA said it would have the IT 
in place by January 2020 to au¬ 
tomate payments for monthly 
stipends. The VA still plans to 
gradually enroll veterans, start¬ 
ing with those injured before 
1975. Based on the new timeline, 
caregivers for veterans injured 
between 1975 and 2001 will wait 
until 2022. 


The Elizabeth Dole Founda¬ 
tion, which aids veteran caregiv¬ 
ers, advocated for the expansion 
of the program on Capitol Hill. 

“The Elizabeth Dole Founda¬ 
tion is concerned that the expan¬ 
sion of caregiver benefits is being 
delayed once again,” its CEO, 
Steve Schwab, said Wednesday 
in a statement. “We must provide 
our pre-9/11 caregivers the ben¬ 
efits and support they deserve. 

“We plan to hold the VA ac¬ 
countable as they target this new 
deadline. Pre-9/11 caregivers 
have been waiting long enough for 
the benefits they need, and we are 
committed to doing everything 
we can to push this forward.” 

Officials with Disabled Ameri¬ 
can Veterans, another group 
that helped push the legislation 
through Congress, said they were 
“extremely disappointed” by the 
delay. 

“Even with today’s announce¬ 
ment, the VA has yet to offer a 


firm date on when they will open 
enrollment to older generations of 
veterans,” Reese said Wednesday. 
“The health of these veterans con¬ 
tinues to worsen over time, and 
their caregiving needs) are only 
becoming more urgent. They can¬ 
not afford continued delays with¬ 
out risk of serious negative health 
and financial consequences.” 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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MILITARY 


South Korean emergency response tested 


Yongsan Garrison practices summoning 
host nation first responders during exercise 


By Matthew Keeler 

Stars and Stripes 

YONGSAN GARRISON, South 
Korea — Starting Tuesday, this 
Army post in the middle of Seoul 
will rely on local emergency ser¬ 
vices from outside the gates when 
the base hospital suspends its 
emergency services. 

To test that relationship, the 
garrison security force on Thurs¬ 
day practiced summoning South 
Korean first responders to a pre¬ 
tend slasher attack by a knife- 
wielding soldier that yielded 
several casualties. 

“As the hospital begins to tran¬ 
sition and move farther south, 
we are going to rely on host na¬ 
tion emergency medical services 
to provide response to medical 
emergencies on the installation,” 
Sgt. 1st Class Daniel Nichols, 
Yongsan provost sergeant, told 
Stars and Stripes. “Today, part of 
what we are testing is the ability 
to coordinate with the host nation 
EMS, get them onto the instal¬ 
lation and respond to a situation 
quickly.” 

Army emergency medical ser¬ 
vices on Yongsan will cease as 
medical personnel prepare to 
move to Brian D. Allgood Army 
Community Hospital on Camp 
Humphreys. The move is part 
of the massive relocation of U.S. 
military assets south of Seoul. 

The exercise kicked off at 9 a.m. 
with a call to the Yongsan Provost 
Marshal’s Office. Within a minute 
all patrols were dispatched to an 
old two-story office building that 
provided a barrackslike setting 
on adjacent Camp Coiner. 

“All of our patrols responded 
within three to five minutes, ar¬ 
rived on scene, assessed the situ¬ 
ation and entered the barracks 
to eliminate the threat,” Nichols 
said. 

Meanwhile, the garrison loud¬ 


speaker system alerted personnel 
on base to shelter in place. The 
post gates were closed but opened 
again immediately once all were 
verified shut. 

The garrison fire department 
arrived, accompanied by civil¬ 
ian first responders and together 
they treated two soldiers playing 
the roles of victims with major 
lacerations. The scenario ended 
for the medical team after the 
victims were loaded into the 
ambulance. 

“Everything we had planned 
and expected went extremely 
well,” Nichols said. “It was effi¬ 
cient, it was quickly, and we are 
quite pleased with the results we 
achieved here today.” 

Starting Tuesday, patients 
from Yongsan Garrison in need 
of emergency medical treatment 
will be taken to the National Med¬ 
ical Center in Seoul. 

A knife attack was an apt train¬ 
ing scenario, said Spc. Taylor 
Bryant, a military police investi¬ 
gator assigned to 142nd Military 
Police Company. 

South Korean law on the pos¬ 
session of knives, or what it 
considers swords, is strict. A 
2.16-inch-long switchblade or a 
2.36-inch pocketknife are both 
considered swords, possession of 
which without permission could 
mean up to five years at labor in 
prison or a fine of up to 10 million 
won, about $8,300. 

Nonetheless, a knife crime is 
more likely than one involving a 
firearm, Bryant said. 

“Here in Korea it’s a lot harder 
to get hands on a firearm, so the 
knife scenario helps us because 
it’s a little more realistic to our 
environment,” Bryant said. “We 
are more likely to get called to 
a knife scenario here than we 
would a handgun.” 

keeler.matthew@stripes.com 
Twitter: @MattKeelerl231 


Army sergeant faces charges 
in fatal West Point accident 


Associated Press 

WEST POINT, N.Y. — A staff 
sergeant is facing charges in a 
rollover accident that killed a U.S. 
Military Academy cadet during 
training exercises this past sum¬ 
mer, Army officials confirmed 
Thursday. 

Staff Sgt. Ladonies P. Strong 
was charged Sept. 13 with mul¬ 
tiple violations of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, includ¬ 
ing involuntary manslaughter, 
negligent homicide and reckless 
operation of a vehicle. 

The sergeant, assigned to Fort 
Benning in Georgia, also was 
charged with prevention of au¬ 
thorized seizure of property and 
two specifications of dereliction 
of duty, according to a statement 


from the Army. 

Cadet Christopher J. Morgan, 
22, of West Orange, N.J., died 
after a tactical vehicle carrying 
cadets overturned in wooded 
terrain at West Point on June 6. 
Nineteen cadets and two soldiers 
operating the vehicle sustained 
non-life-threatening injuries. 

The accident remains under 
investigation. 

Strong is awaiting a prelimi¬ 
nary hearing next month at Fort 
Benning. A decision on whether 
to refer the charges to a court- 
martial will be made after the 
hearing. Army officials did not 
provide information on whether 
she had a lawyer. 

Morgan was a law and legal 
studies major in the Class of 
2020. 




Above: Firefighters 
from the U.S. Army 
Garrison Yongsan 
Fire Department treat 
role-players for knife 
wounds during a 
training exercise on the 
base in South Korea on 
Thursday. Left: Soldiers 
from the 142nd Military 
Police Company place a 
servicemember role- 
playing as a suspect 
in a cruiser during a 
training exercise at 
Yongsan. 

Photos by Matthew Keeler 
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DODEA opens its 
$57M elementary 
school at Sasebo 



U.S. Navy 

The new $57 million Sasebo Elementary School opened Wednesday at Sasebo Naval Station, Japan. 


By James Bolinger 

Stars and Stripes 

Children, parents, teachers 
and administrators celebrated 
the opening of a new $57 mil¬ 
lion school Wednesday at Sase¬ 
bo Naval Base in southwestern 
Japan. 

Sasebo Elementary School took 
three years to build and serves 
approximately 220 children from 
pre-kindergarten to sixth grade 
at one of the country’s busiest 
naval bases. Sasebo is the home 
of the Navy’s amphibious fleet in 
the Far East. 

A ribbon-cutting ceremony at 
the school Wednesday included 
Department of Defense Educa¬ 
tion Activity director Thomas 
Brady and area superintendents, 
but the doors opened for class 
Aug. 28. 

Principal Hattie Phipps, who 
spoke to Stars and Stripes via 
telephone after the ceremony, 
said the students have already 
taken ownership. 


“I asked my education tech¬ 
nologist to put together a video 
of everything inside the school 
to show today,” she said. “As the 
video was playing the kids start 
pointing and saying, ‘That’s my 
classroom. That’s my culture 
classroom. That’s our neighbor¬ 
hood. That’s my school.’” 

The school is the first of its kind 
at Sasebo and is part of a $3.7 
billion DODEA plan to rejuve¬ 
nate and modernize 134 schools 
worldwide. 

The school is built around 
a concept called 21st Century 
Education that features open, 
collaborative workspaces called 
neighborhoods and studios in¬ 
stead of traditional classrooms. 

According to a fact sheet pro¬ 
vided to Stars and Stripes, a school 
built around the concept includes 
an interactive element. For ex¬ 
ample, the building becomes a 
teaching tool with systems and 
building components exposed 
to provide real-world relevance 
and examples to reinforce STEM 


curriculums. STEM stands for 
science, technology, engineering 
and math. 

“One of the other differences 
you will see between a traditional 
school with classrooms, and a 21st 
Century Education design is very 
few desks and tables,” Phipps 
said. “Instead there are more 
table groups and less chairs. Seat¬ 
ing is flexible. One child might be 
in a chair and another is sitting on 
an ottoman.” 

The school also has increased 
energy efficiencies with teach¬ 


ing models of renewable energy 
production that reinforce energy 
independence. 

The school has a system that 
shows children how much energy 
is being used at the building each 
day, Phipps said. 

Teachers don’t have desks in 
studios or neighborhoods like 
they would in a traditional class¬ 
room, she said. 

Teachers are not isolated from 
one another. Instead, they have 
a workstation near the students, 
but keep their course materials 


in a staff collaboration lounge, 
where they can share ideas and 
work as a team. 

Phipps said the school is a safe, 
secure facility that will provide 
the children of sailors stationed at 
Sasebo a stable learning environ¬ 
ment and a sense of community. 
She said her teams capitalize the 
UNITY part of that word because 
they strive to unify the people, 
big and small, to whom Sasebo’s 
new school is a home. 


bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: bolingerj2004 


Change urged after assault reported by staffer at VA hospital 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The House Com¬ 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs on Thursday 
urged the Department of Veterans Affairs 
to adopt more policies to end sexual harass¬ 
ment and assault on VA campuses after an 
alleged attack last week on one of the com¬ 
mittee’s staff members at the Washington 
hospital. 

Andrea Goldstein, a Navy veteran 
and senior policy adviser for Congress’ 
new Women Veterans Task Force, said 
she was assaulted by a man inside the 
front atrium at the VA Medical Center in 
Washington on Sept. 20. Goldstein told The 
New York Times that a man body-slammed 
her and told her, “You look like you could 
use a good time.” 

Goldstein and Rep. Mark Takano, D- 
Calif., chairman of the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, spoke to reporters 
outside the hospital Thursday. Goldstein 


said she believed her attacker was a fellow 
veteran. 

“I experienced a crime and indignity 
that women veterans around the national 
face while trying to access health care,” 
Goldstein said. 

She said she had in her bag a copy of 
draft legislation that aims to prevent sex¬ 
ual harassment and assault at VA facilities. 
The alleged assault occurred in plain sight 
with multiple witnesses, she said, and she 
told three employees about it before the po¬ 
lice were called. 

Law enforcement is investigating. The 
VA Inspector General’s Office is also look¬ 
ing into the incident, VA Press Secretary 
Christina Mandreucci said. 

“These are serious allegations and VA is 
treating them as such,” Mandreucci said in 
an email. “VA will not tolerate this alleged 
behavior, and we are committed to deliver¬ 
ing justice. That’s why, in order to protect 
the integrity of the investigation, we can’t 
comment further.” 


A national survey published by the VA 
this year found that 1 in 4 female veterans 
reported harassment from other veterans 
at VA facilities. 

Last year, the National Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, Engineering and Medicine pub¬ 
lished the results of a study on barriers to 
VA mental health services. 

The report contained stories from 
women who were cat-called at VA facili¬ 
ties, which researchers said was particu¬ 
larly unsettling for women suffering from 
military sexual trauma. 

Mandreucci said Thursday that the VA 
had launched an education campaign about 
sexual harassment that included posters, 
videos and training materials. 

About the VA’s efforts, Goldstein said, 
“Posters are not policies.” 

Takano urged the department to im¬ 
mediately institute mandatory, continuous 
training for VA staff about what to do as 
a bystander to sexual harassment and as¬ 
sault, as well as how to support veterans 


and cooperate with law enforcement in 
those instances. 

He also asked that the department better 
track when sexual harassment and assault 
occur. 

“This recent unfortunate incident with 
one of our own staffers only underscored 
what we knew was happening to thousands 
of women veterans across the country,” 
Takano said. “We need better metrics, a 
better reporting system. We need an atti¬ 
tude amongst the VA staffers to be able to 
make that reporting better.” 

Goldstein said she would continue to 
use the Washington VA Medical Center 
because the facility has provided her with 
quality health care. 

“I will continue to use this facility,” she 
said. “When I visit, I will probably walk 
through that front door, and I am asking 
VA to do more to ensure all veterans can 
feel safe doing the same.” 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


1 soldier killed, 3 injured in Army helicopter crashes at Fort Polk 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

One soldier is dead and three 
others are injured following an 
Army helicopter crash early 
Thursday morning in the train¬ 
ing area at Fort Polk, La., accord¬ 
ing to base officials. 

The crash occurred just after 
midnight as a four-person crew 
in a UH-60 Black Hawk helicop¬ 


ter from 1st Battalion, 5th Avia¬ 
tion Regiment, were conducting a 
medical evacuation of a soldier at 
the base’s Joint Readiness Train¬ 
ing Center, said Kim Reischling, 
a spokeswoman for Fort Polk. The 
regiment is based at Fort Polk. 

The helicopter crashed en route 
to the soldier who was in need of 
medical transport. The soldier 
was not involved in the crash, she 
said. 


Emergency servicesresponded, 
and the three injured crewmem¬ 
bers now are in stable condition. 
One was taken to Bayne-Jones 
Army Community Hospital on 
base, and the other two were 
taken to Rapides Regional Medi¬ 
cal Center in Alexandria, La., 
Reischling said. 

Names will not be released 
until notification of the next of 


kin is complete, according to the 
release. 

The accident is under investiga¬ 
tion by the Army Combat Readi¬ 
ness Center. 

Fort Polk is in central Louisi¬ 
ana and has about 8,000 active- 
duty personnel. 

It also has an average daily 
rotational population of about 
5,700, primarily through the 
Joint Readiness Training Center, 


which accommodates large-scale 
exercises for brigade combat 
teams on a rotational basis. 

Third Brigade Combat Team, 
25th Infantry Division of Scho¬ 
field Barracks, Hawaii, is the unit 
now training at Fort Polk, accord¬ 
ing to the training center’s social 
media account. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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Probe of delayed Ukraine funding sought 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

Seven senators are calling on 
Defense Department investiga¬ 
tors to determine whether Pen¬ 
tagon officials were involved in 
an alleged scheme by President 
Donald Trump to use security as¬ 
sistance to Ukraine as leverage 
for targeting a domestic political 
rival. 

The senators, all Democrats, 
sent a letter Wednesday to the 
DOD’s inspector general calling 
for a review into the role that the 
Pentagon might have played in 
delaying funds intended to help 


Ukraine in a nearly six-year fight 
against Russia-backed separatists 
in the country’s eastern region. 

“The delay would appear to 
have hindered the department’s 
statutory obligation to provide 
security assistance to Ukraine 
at a critical moment, and raises 
serious questions about whether 
DOD officials were involved in 
any scheme to target a political 
opponent,” wrote Sen. Richard 
Durbin, D-Ill., who authored 
the letter along with six other 
members of the Senate’s Appro¬ 
priations Committee. Along with 
Durbin, Jack Reed, of Rhode 
Island; Patrick Leahy, of Ver¬ 


mont; Tom Udall, of New Mexico; 
Tammy Baldwin, of Wisconsin; 
Patty Murray, of Washington; 
and Dianne Feinstein, of Califor¬ 
nia, signed the letter. 

Democrats have alleged 
Trump delayed funding to pres¬ 
sure Ukraine into helping to in¬ 
vestigate former Vice President 
Joe Biden, a 2020 Democratic 
presidential candidate, and his 
son Hunter. 

Trump has denied any wrong¬ 
doing but Wednesday acknowl¬ 
edged he froze U.S. aid to Ukraine 
earlier this year because he was 
concerned about corruption and 
thought other countries should be 


paying. 

On the same day, the White 
House released its account of a 
July phone call in which Trump 
asked Ukraine’s new president 
to “do us a favor.” Trump then 
requested President Volodymyr 
Zelenskiy work with the U.S. at¬ 
torney general to investigate 
Biden and his son’s business 
dealings as part of a corruption 
probe. 

Trump alleged Biden, while 
serving in former President 
Barack Obama’s administration, 
sought to interfere with a Ukrai¬ 
nian prosecutor investigating a 
business linked to Hunter Biden. 


After the July phone call, se¬ 
curity assistance that was due in 
Ukraine never materialized. 

The letter to the IG noted “by 
mid-August, the congressional 
committees were notified that no 
funds had been executed” but of¬ 
fered no reason why. 

The Democratic-controlled 
House of Representatives has 
moved forward with a formal 
impeachment inquiry after de¬ 
tails of the Trump-Zelenskiy call 
came to light in a whistleblower 
complaint. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 



Photos by Joanna Gaona Gomez/U.S. Army 

A Ukrainian soldier prepares for a fire team movement and room-clearing demonstration as part of Rapid 
Trident 2019 near Yavoriv, Ukraine, last week. 


Move: 14 countries participate in exercise 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“The more sweat we lose in this 
training field, the less blood we’ll 
lose on the battlefield,” Army 
Col. Tim Cleveland, deputy com¬ 
mander of the Joint Multinational 
Training Group-Ukraine, told the 
troops at the start of the exercise 
after encouraging soldiers from 
each of 14 countries participating 
to train as hard as they can. 

More than 3,700 soldiers are 
taking part in the exercise, which 
began Sept. 13 and will conclude 
Saturday. The drills run the 
gamut of military operations, 
from simulated offensives in the 
country’s woodlands, to river 
crossings under simulated fire, 
to inspections of water treatment 
facilities. 

The multinational exercise 
contributes to the security of Eu¬ 
rope by strengthening not only 
local forces, but also the U.S. and 
NATO soldiers training along¬ 
side them, the Army said in a 
statement. 

“This exercise is about build¬ 
ing friendships and relationships, 
teaching each other lessons about 
how militaries work, and expand¬ 
ing from there,” said Lt. Col. Jef¬ 


frey Corella, deputy commander 
of the California Army National 
Guard’s 115th Regional Support 
Group out of Roseville, Calif. 

U.S. and NATO troops fought 
large-scale mock battles with 
the Ukrainians during the two- 
week exercise, using lasers and 
blank rounds to simulate gunfire. 
While standard practice for many 
NATO troops, it is much less com¬ 
mon for Ukrainians to use the 
laser-tag-like devices. 

During one of the battles, sol¬ 
diers from the Army’s 101st Air¬ 
borne Division provided covering 
fire for Ukrainian amphibious 
vehicles crossing a contested 
river as live artillery fire passed 
overhead to knock out simulated 
targets. 

Known as a “wet gap crossing,” 
it’s believed by many soldiers 
to be one of the most dangerous 
military operations, as the enemy 
can attack soldiers and vehicles in 
vulnerable positions in the water. 

The Ukrainians had very little 
time to rest, as they also had to 
conduct urban warfare drills, 
treat mock civilian casualties 
and deal with a pretend hostage 
situation. 

During many of those scenarios, 


the Ukrainians had to make use of 
new, NATO-standard equipment, 
like a vehicle decontamination 
machine that had been modified 
to fit their armored vehicles. Ear¬ 
lier this year, the U.S. introduced 
the machine, which can detect 
five chemicals in the air at one 
time, said Mqj. Artem Karpus, 
deputy commander of Ukraine’s 
Civilian Defense Battalion. 

“It is important for us to use 
NATO standards, and during this 
training we used the new devices 
provided for chemical and radio¬ 
logical detection,” Karpus said in 
a statement. 

The Brussels-based alli¬ 
ance tries to make the exercise 
more challenging each year as 
Ukraine’s military modernizes, 
Corella, the California Army Na¬ 
tional Guard colonel, told Stars 
and Stripes. 

It does so “to try and get 
Ukraine to start following west¬ 
ern military ways and NATO 
guidelines, so perhaps in the fu¬ 
ture they can become a NATO 
member,” Corella said. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 




From top: Ukrainian helicopters provide aerial support during a 
wet gap crossing demonstration last week as part of Rapid Trident 
2019. U.S. soldiers drive a Humvee during a wet gap crossing 
demonstration. Ukrainian soldiers detain simulated enemy forces 
during a fire team movement and room-clearing demonstration. 
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Whistleblower: 
Trump abused 
power of office 



Evan Vucci/AP 


President Donald Trump meets with Ukrainian President Volodymyr Zelenskiy at the InterContinental 
Barclay New York hotel during the United Nations General Assembly session on Wednesday in New York. 

* [White House lawyers were concerned] 
they had witnessed the President abuse 
his office for personal gain, f 

report from whistleblower 


By Eric Tucker 

and Mary Clare Jalonick 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON—The whistle¬ 
blower at the center of Congress’ 
impeachment inquiry alleges that 
President Donald Trump abused 
the power of his office to “solicit 
interference from a foreign coun¬ 
try” in next year’s U.S. election. 
The White House then tried to 
“lock down” the information to 
cover it up, the official’s com¬ 
plaint says. 

The nine-page document re¬ 
leased Thursday fleshes out the 
circumstances of a summertime 
phone call in which the president 
encouraged his Ukraine counter¬ 
part to help investigate a political 
rival; alleges a pivotal role for 
Trump’s personal lawyer, Rudy 
Giuliani; and suggests a concert¬ 
ed White House effort to suppress 
the exact transcript, including by 
relocating it to a separate com¬ 
puter system. 

“In the days following the phone 
call, I learned from multiple U.S. 
officials that senior White House 
officials had intervened to ‘lock 
down’ all the records of the phone 
call, especially the official word- 
for-word transcript of the call 
that was produced as is custom¬ 
ary by the White House situation 
room,” the complaint says. 

With its precise detail and clear 
narrative, the previously secret 
document will likely accelerate 
the impeachment process and 
put more pressure on Trump to 
rebut its core contentions and on 
his fellow Republicans to defend 
him. The complaint provides a 
road map for Democrats to seek 
corroborating witnesses and evi¬ 
dence, which will complicate the 


president’s efforts to character¬ 
ize the findings as those of a lone 
partisan out to undermine him. 

It is also certain to revive 
questions about the activities of 
Giuliani, who the complaint says 
alarmed government officials by 
circumventing “national secu¬ 
rity decision making processes.” 
Giuliani, a Trump loyalist who 
represented the president in spe¬ 
cial counsel Robert Mueller’s 
Russia investigation, repeatedly 
communicated with advisers of 
Ukraine’s president in the days 
after the phone call. 

Trump insisted anew on Thurs¬ 
day that it is all political. After the 
complaint was released, he imme¬ 
diately tweeted, “The Democrats 
are trying to destroy the Repub¬ 
lican Party and all that it stands 
for. Stick together, play their game 
and fight hard Republicans. Our 
country is at stake.” The tweet 
was in all capital letters. 

The whistleblower complaint 
centers in part on a July phone 
call between Trump and Ukrai¬ 
nian President Volodymyr Zel¬ 
enskiy in which Trump prodded 
Zelenskiy to investigate Demo¬ 
cratic political rival Joe Biden. 
The White House released a 
rough transcript of that call on 
Wednesday. In the aftermath of 
the call, according to the whis¬ 
tleblower, White House lawyers 
were concerned “they had wit¬ 
nessed the President abuse his 
office for personal gain.” 

The House intelligence com¬ 
mittee released a redacted 
version of the whistleblower com¬ 
plaint Thursday ahead of testi¬ 
mony from Joseph Maguire, the 
acting director of national intel¬ 
ligence. He acknowledged that 
the complaint alleged serious 


wrongdoing by the president but 
insisted that it was not his role 
to judge whether the allegations 
were credible or not. 

Maguire said he was unfamil¬ 
iar with any other whistleblower 
complaint in American history 
that “touched on such compli¬ 
cated and sensitive issues.” He 
praised the whistleblower as 
having acted honorably, said he 
recognized the complaint as im¬ 
mediately sensitive and impor¬ 
tant and insisted the White House 
did not direct him to withhold it 
from Congress. 

“I believe that everything 
in this matter here is totally 
unprecedented.” 

In the complaint, the anony¬ 
mous whistleblower says that de¬ 
spite their not being present for 
Trump’s Ukraine call, multiple 
White House officials shared 
consistent details about it. 

Those officials told the whistle¬ 
blower that “this was ‘not the first 
time’ under this administration 
that a presidential transcript was 


placed into this codeword-level 
system solely for the purpose of 
protecting politically sensitive 
— rather than national security 
sensitive — information,” the 
complaint said. 

The whistleblower said that 
White House officials had tried to 
suppress the exact transcript of 
the call that was produced — as is 
customary — by the White House 
Situation Room, according to the 
complaint. 

The officials told the whistle¬ 
blower they were “directed” by 
White House lawyers to remove 
the electronic transcript from the 
computer system in which such 
transcripts are typically stored 
for coordination, finalization 
and distribution to Cabinet-level 
officials. 

“This set of actions under¬ 
scored to me that White House 
officials understood the gravity of 
what had transpired in the call,” 
the report said. 

“If this was all so innocent,” 
said Senate Democratic leader 


Chuck Schumer, of New York, 
“why did so many officials in the 
White House, in the Justice De¬ 
partment and elsewhere make 
such large efforts to prevent it 
from being made public?” 

The complaint also focuses on 
Giuliani. It says multiple U.S. 
officials reported that Giuliani 
traveled to Madrid one week 
after the call to meet with one of 
Zelenskiy’s advisers and that the 
meeting was characterized as a 
follow-up to the telephone conver¬ 
sation between the two leaders. 

Later in the day, Maguire was 
to go behind closed doors to speak 
to the Senate intelligence panel. 

House Speaker Nancy Pelosi on 
Tuesday endorsed an impeach¬ 
ment investigation in light of the 
Ukraine revelations. The presi¬ 
dent, she said, “betrayed his oath 
of office our national security and 
the integrity” of our elections. 

The unidentified whistleblower 
submitted a complaint to Michael 
Atkinson, the U.S. government’s 
intelligence inspector general, in 
August. 

Maguire then blocked the re¬ 
lease of the complaint to Congress, 
citing issues of presidential privi¬ 
lege and saying the complaint 
did not deal with an “urgent con¬ 
cern.” Atkinson disagreed, but 
said his hands were tied. 


Pelosi: Complaint shows Trump was engaged in cover-up 


By Lisa Mascaro 
and Laurie Kellman 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Speaker Nancy Pe¬ 
losi said Thursday that a whistleblower’s 
complaint at the center of the House’s im¬ 
peachment inquiry shows that President 
Donald Trump was engaged in a cover-up. 

Pelosi read from the declassified com¬ 
plaint, which alleges the White House tried 
to “lock down” details of Trump’s call with 
Ukraine’s new president after he asked 
him to investigate Democratic presidential 
candidate Joe Biden. 

“This is a cover-up,” she said. 

The speaker called it a “sad week” in 
which she changed course and moved for¬ 
ward with a formal impeachment inquiry 
of the president. 

“This is nothing that we take lightly,” 


she said. 

As the House plunges into an impeach¬ 
ment inquiry, Republican leaders largely 
stood silent in the face of new details about 
the White House role in shielding the pres¬ 
ident’s conversation from public view. 

Senate Majority Leader Mitch McCon¬ 
nell opened the chamber without men¬ 
tioning the whistleblower’s complaint and 
declined to engage when reporters asked 
about it in the halls. 

The House Republican leader, Rep. 
Kevin McCarthy, of California, defended 
the White House decision to “lock down” 
the details of Trump’s call with Ukrainian 
President Volodymyr Zelenskiy by putting 
it on a separate computer system. 

“Could I see why you’d want to put it on 
a more secure server?” McCarthy asked. 
“I think in the world of technology today, 
yeah, people should secure what’s going 


forward.” 

The defense of the separate computer 
system at the White House was striking for 
Republicans who joined Trump in pursu¬ 
ing information on Hillary Clinton’s use of 
a private server during her time as secre¬ 
tary of state. 

While some Republicans defended the 
president, there were signs of concern in 
the restraint being shown by others. 

“I take it very seriously,” said Sen. Marco 
Rubio, R-Fla. 

The complaint released Thursday morn¬ 
ing alleges that Trump abused the power 
of his office to “solicit interference from a 
foreign country” in next year’s U.S. elec¬ 
tion. Trump has denied doing anything 
wrong. 

In the nine-page complaint, the un¬ 
named whistleblower acknowledges not 
hearing the president’s call first-hand, but 


says he or she received information about 
it from “multiple U.S. officials.” 

Much of what the whistleblower recounts 
from the president’s July 25 call tracks 
with a transcript released Wednesday by 
the White House. 

Trump and Republicans have raised 
doubts about the whistleblower. 

Sen. Chuck Grassley, R-Iowa, said, “I 
wouldn’t want to make too quick of a con¬ 
clusion when you’re reading something 
that somebody heard somebody else say 
second-hand or third-hand.” 

Pelosi said the information about the 
president’s call “removed all doubt that 
we should move forward.” The president, 
she said, “betrayed his oath of office, our 
national security and the integrity of our 
elections.” 
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Iran faces diminishing choices after UN visit 



Craig Ruttle/AP 


Iranian President Hassan Rouhani, addressing the United Nations General Assembly 
on Wednesday, urged world leaders to stop the U.S.-imposed sanctions against his 
country in order to provide a path toward easing tensions. 


By Aya Batrawy 

Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS — Iran has long 
prided itself on its forceful defiance of the 
United States and Israel, a resistance that 
has defined the Shiite-led Islamic Republic 
for the 40 years since its revolution. 

But the limits of Iran’s ability to go it 
alone were on display at the United Nations 
this week as it engaged in 
ANALYSIS a flurry of diplomatic out- 
reach amid increasingly 
crippling isolation by U.S. 
sanctions that are eating into its economy 
and its ability to sell its oil. 

For months, the European nations that 
signed Iran’s nuclear accord have been 
trying — unsuccessfully — to find ways 
around U.S. sanctions that were imposed 
after President Donald Trump pulled the 
U.S. out of the agreement last year. Trump 
argues the deal, completed under the 
Obama administration, fell far short of the 
curbs needed to block Tehran’s regional 
ambitions. 

Addressing world leaders Wednesday, 
Rouhani’s message pointed a clear way to¬ 
ward easing tensions and resuming nego¬ 
tiations: “Stop the sanctions.” 

But before getting to that, he opened 
his speech by paying homage “to all the 
freedom-seekers of the world who do not 
bow to oppression and aggression.” He 
also slammed “U.S.- and Zionist-imposed 
plans” against the Palestinians. Such 
language characterizes Iran’s self-styled 
championing of Islamic causes worldwide. 

Away from the podium this week, Iran 
has been engaging in nothing short of a 
public relations blitz with America’s big¬ 
gest news outlets. Rouhani met with lead¬ 
ers of media organizations including The 
Associated Press and granted an interview 
to Fox News, where Trump and his Iran 
policies enjoy vehement support. 

The Tehran government’s fraught his¬ 
tory with the U.S. has essentially locked 
it out of the global financial system, mak¬ 


ing it difficult to find partners, allies and 
countries willing or even able to do busi¬ 
ness with it. 

Rouhani accused the U.S. of engaging in 
“merciless economic terrorism” against 
his country, saying America had resorted 
to “international piracy by misusing the 
international banking system” to pressure 
Iran. 

As Iran’s nuclear deal with world pow¬ 
ers unravels under the weight of Trump’s 
“maximum pressure” campaign, previ¬ 
ously unimaginable alliances are emerging 
between Gulf Arab states and Israel, unit¬ 
ed by what they see as a common threat. 

Across the Middle East, Iran’s reach is 
consequential in Syria, Iraq and Yemen, 
where proxy wars have taken on a sectar¬ 
ian tone that pits Iran-supported Shiites 


against Saudi-backed Sunnis. 

On the battlefields, Tehran’s rivals see it 
as a menacing and destabilizing force that 
has exploited failed uprisings, military 
interventions and chaos to expand its foot¬ 
hold in Arab states. 

Iran counters that it was the U.S. that in¬ 
vaded Iraq and Saudi Arabia that invaded 
Yemen. In his U.N. speech, Rouhani point¬ 
ed to Iran’s role in fighting Sunni Muslim 
extremist groups like Islamic State and 
al-Qaida. He described Iran as a “pioneer 
of freedom-seeking movements in the 
region.” 

Iran’s elite paramilitary force has led 
that charge, cementing Tehran’s presence 
far beyond the country’s borders. 

The Revolutionary Guard Corps, cre¬ 
ated after Iran’s 1979 Islamic Revolution 


in parallel to the country’s armed forces, is 
effectively a corps of soldiers charged with 
preserving and advancing the principles of 
the uprising that created modern Iran. 

It answers only to the country’s supreme 
leader, Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, and its 
power is not just theoretical but very real. 
The force directly oversees the country’s 
ballistic missile program. 

It is the Guard Corps that has become a 
major sticking point in Iran’s relations, or 
lack thereof, with the United States under 
Trump. 

The Trump administration, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, the United Arab Emirates and Israel 
say Iran used money from sanctions relief 
under the nuclear accord to increase the 
Revolutionary Guard’s budget. 

Those nations say any new negotiations 
must include discussion about the Guard’s 
activities in the region and its missile pro¬ 
gram, and support for that notion seems to 
be gaining traction. 

This week, Britain, France and Germany 
joined the U.S. and other allies in blaming 
Iran for an attack on Saudi oil sites earlier 
this month. 

The implication is that because missiles 
were involved in those attacks, so was the 
Guard. 

Speaking at the Council on Foreign Re¬ 
lations in New York this week, a top Saudi 
diplomat described Iran as being “obsessed 
with trying to restore the Persian Empire 
and trying to take over the region.” 

“Their constitution calls for the export 
of the revolution,” Adel al-Jubeir said. 
“They believe that every Shiite belongs to 
them. They don’t respect the sovereignty 
of nations. 

“Iran has to decide: Are you a revolution 
or are you a nation-state?” 

As Rouhani departs a city that is effec¬ 
tively enemy territory and goes back home 
this week, he and Tehran’s clerical lead¬ 
ership must decide which of those paths 
to take: Will they merely confront, as the 
1979 revolution did? Or, as nation-states do, 
will they sit down and talk as well? 


Green gaming: Video game firms 
make climate promises at the UN 



AP 


Visitors play a video game on PlayStation 4 Pro at the Paris Games 
Week event in 2017. This week, several of the biggest game 
companies pledged to take actions to fight climate change. 


By Jennifer Peltz 

Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS — Gam¬ 
ing is going green — and some of 
the biggest game companies hope 
players will, too. 

The companies behind PlaySta¬ 
tion, Xbox, Angry Birds, Mine- 
craft, Twitch and other video 
games and platforms pledged 
Monday at the U.N. to level up 
efforts to fight climate change 
and get their throngs of users 
involved. 

The promises range from plant¬ 
ing trees to reducing plastic pack¬ 
aging, from making game devices 
more energy-efficient to incorpo¬ 
rating environmental themes into 
the games themselves. 

“I believe games and gamers 
can be a force for social change 
and would love to see our global 
community unite to help our plan¬ 
et to survive and thrive,” Sony 
Interactive Entertainment CEO 
Jim Ryan said on the sidelines of 
the U.N. General Assembly gath¬ 
ering of world leaders. 


Ryan said Sony’s plans include 
outfitting the next-generation 
PlayStation system with a low- 
power, suspend-play mode. He 
said if 1 million players use it, 
they could save enough electric¬ 
ity to power 1,000 average U.S. 
homes. 

Some games already are set in 
drowning coastal cities, educate 
children about wildlife or oth¬ 
erwise address environmental 
issues. Former U.N. Secretary- 
General Ban Ki-moon anointed 
the Angry Birds character Red 
an “honorary ambassador for 
green” in 2016. 

The idea of gaming green got 
new visibility with Monday’s com¬ 
mitments from 21 companies, fa¬ 
cilitated by the U.N. Environment 
Program and showcased against 
the backdrop of Monday’s U.N. 
climate summit. 

With an estimate of more than 2 
billion video game players global¬ 
ly, “this is the most powerful mo¬ 
bilization channel in the world,” 
David Paul, the Marshall Islands’ 
environment minister, told the 


gaming CEOs. His low-lying Pa¬ 
cific island homeland faces an ex¬ 
istential threat from rising seas 
as the planet warms. 

The “Playing for the Planet” 
pledges come from an industry 
that isn’t always seen as nurtur¬ 
ing societal good. 

Parents and psychologists have 
fretted for years about games and 
other digital diversions sucking 
youths into staring at screens. 
The U.N.’s World Health Organi¬ 
zation this year recommended no 
more than an hour of screen time 
a day for children under 5 and 
none at all for those under 1. 

Gaming company leaders say 
that not all screen time is of equal 
value. They believe their prod¬ 
ucts can engage players on such 
serious issues as climate change. 

“We try to provide entertain¬ 
ment with substance,” Clark Sta¬ 
cey, CEO of WildWorks, said in an 
interview. 

Among the initiatives: 

■ WildWorks intends to incor¬ 
porate new materials about habi¬ 
tat restoration and reforestation 


into its children’s game Animal 
Jam and to plant a tree for every 
new Animal Jam player. 

■ Microsoft plans to make 
825,000 Xbox consoles that are 
carbon-neutral — or don’t cause 
any net increases in heat-trapping 
carbon dioxide — and to promote 
real-life sustainability activities 
through its massive-selling game 
Minecraft. 

■ Angry Birds maker Rovio 
Entertainment is offsetting car¬ 


bon emissions generated by each 
of its daily, active players charg¬ 
ing one mobile device per day for 
a year. 

■ Game streaming giant 
Twitch, owned by Amazon, in¬ 
tends to spread sustainability 
messages through its platform. 

■ Google’s upcoming Stadia 
streaming service is financing 
research on how people can be 
inspired to change their behavior 
through games. 
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US signs asylum agreement with Honduras 



Honduras President Juan Orlando Hernandez Alvarado addresses the United Nations 
General Assembly on Wednesday. An agreement signed Wednesday would prevent 
asylum-seekers traveling through Honduras from entering the U.S. 


By Colleen Long and Elliot Spagat 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Trump admin¬ 
istration signed a deal Wednesday with 
a third Central American country that 
would effectively seal off the region, pre¬ 
venting asylum-seekers traveling through 
from entering the United States. 

The latest agreement, signed on the 
sidelines of the U.N. General Assembly, 
paves the way to send asylum-seekers to 
Honduras, one of the world’s most violent 
countries, like its neighbors. A similar ar¬ 
rangement was signed with El Salvador last 
week; a more comprehensive agreement 
was previously sealed with Guatemala. 

President Donald Trump said at a news 
conference at the United Nations that the 
agreements, coupled with a crackdown by 
Mexico following tariff threats by his ad¬ 
ministration, “will make a tremendous dif¬ 
ference in our southern border.” 

Details of the Honduran agreement have 
not been released and much remains un¬ 
clear, including when it would take effect. 
A senior Homeland Security Department 
official described broad outlines on a con¬ 
ference call with reporters and spoke on 
condition of anonymity, according to brief¬ 
ing ground rules. 

Homeland Security announced the 
agreement in a statement issued in the 
names of both governments, saying they 


would work “to increase protection op¬ 
tions for vulnerable populations.” It said 
“coordination and collaboration between 
the governments of the United States and 
Honduras has increased to new, unprec¬ 
edented levels.” 

The deal completes a central component 


of Trump’s strategy to deter asylum-seek¬ 
ers from entering the U.S. through Mexi¬ 
co. Curbing immigration is the president’s 
signature political issue, and Trump con¬ 
stantly cites “loopholes” in the U.S. asylum 
system. 

It was swiftly condemned by immigrant 


advocates. 

“This is yet another move in a string of 
agreements that continue to make a gro¬ 
tesque mockery of the right to asylum,” 
said Charanya Krishnaswami, the advo¬ 
cacy director for the Americas at Amnesty 
International USA. “We will say it again 
and again: People cannot be forced to seek 
safety in countries where they will not be 
safe.” 

U.S. immigration officials said in March 
that the U.S. border had reached a break¬ 
ing point, with tens of thousands of migrant 
families crossing. 

That had led to massive overcrowding 
and reports of fetid and filthy conditions 
and prolonged detention at U.S. border fa¬ 
cilities not meant to hold people more than 
a few days. It’s unclear whether the num¬ 
bers will rise again as the desert weather 
cools. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Supreme Court this 
month cleared the way for the administra¬ 
tion to deny asylum to anyone who trav¬ 
eled through another country to reach the 
border. 

The asylum ban has taken effect in tan¬ 
dem with U.S. efforts to help impoverished, 
dangerous and corrupt Central American 
countries absorb large numbers of people 
seeking refuge there. The State Depart¬ 
ment acknowledged the poor conditions in 
Honduras in a 2018 human rights report. 


Senate votes to overturn emergency border declaration 


The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
voted for the second time Wednes¬ 
day to overturn President Donald 
Trump’s declaration of a national 
emergency at the southern bor¬ 
der, once again falling well short 
of a veto-proof majority needed to 
block the money. 

The 54-41 vote was similar to 
the outcome in March, the first 
time the Senate voted on the dis¬ 
approval resolution. Eleven Re¬ 
publicans sided with Democrats 
on Wednesday to support the 
measure, which required a sim¬ 
ple majority to pass. 

The resolution still must clear 
the House before being sent to 
Trump. He vetoed a similar mea¬ 
sure several months ago. 


Senators had important new in¬ 
formation as they cast their votes 
Wednesday — although it didn’t 
change the result. 

When senators last voted on 
the issue, the Pentagon had not 
released a list of the $3.6 billion 
in military construction projects 
that were being canceled to pay 
for Trump’s border barrier. 

That list was released this 
month, and senators have a list 
of the specific projects in their 
states that are being scrapped to 
free up funding for Trump’s wall. 
That dynamic created new pres¬ 
sure for GOP senators, especially 
those up for reelection in 2020, to 
weigh their allegiance to Trump 
and his border wall against their 
support for much-needed projects 
at military bases and installations 


back home. 

“If Republicans choose to stand 
with President Trump, they’ll be 
saying they fully support allow¬ 
ing the president to take money 
from our military to fund a bor¬ 
der wall,” Senate Minority Lead¬ 
er Charles Schumer, D-N.Y., said 
ahead of the vote. 

Such arguments failed to sway 
GOP senators who voted for 
Trump’s emergency declaration 
the first time around, and no one 
changed their vote Wednesday. 

“How would I square voting 
differently?” Sen. John Cornyn, 
R-Texas, asked reporters Tues¬ 
day. Cornyn is up for reelection, 
and his state is losing some $38.5 
million in funds for projects in El 
Paso and San Antonio. 

Cornyn declared such con¬ 


cerns “way too parochial” and 
expressed confidence that the 
money for the Texas projects 
would ultimately be restored, 
even though Democrats have in¬ 
sisted they will not go along with 
that plan. 

“There won’t be any net loss in 
my opinion,” Cornyn said. 

Under an obscure law, the 
White House has said that de¬ 
claring a national emergency at 
the border allows the president 
to take money from military 
construction projects already ap¬ 
proved by Congress and spend it 
on his wall instead. 

Democrats — and some Repub¬ 
licans — have tried to block him, 
without luck. 

Trump issued the emergency 
declaration in February after a 


35-day partial government shut¬ 
down that occurred because Con¬ 
gress refused to give him all the 
money he wanted for his wall. 

The law allows Democrats to 
force repeated votes aimed at 
overturning the national emer¬ 
gency through disapproval reso¬ 
lutions that can pass with a simple 
majority vote. In March, 59 sena¬ 
tors, including 12 Republicans, 
voted to overturn the national 
emergency, while 41 senators 
voted to uphold it. The vote total 
in favor of the disapproval resolu¬ 
tion was lower on Wednesday be¬ 
cause five senators were absent, 
including some Democrats who 
are campaigning for president, 
along with Sen. Marco Rubio, R- 
Fla., who had voted with Demo¬ 
crats the first time around. 


Manhattan judge pauses DA’s subpoena of Trump’s tax returns 


By Renae Merle and Deanna Paul 
The Washington Post 

NEW YORK — A federal judge in Man¬ 
hattan on Wednesday stayed a subpoena 
seeking eight years of President Donald 
Trump’s tax records for 24 hours and gave 
the Justice Department until Monday to 
decide whether to intervene in the case. 

U.S. District Judge Victor Marrero told 
the attorneys representing Trump and 
the Manhattan district attorney pursuing 
the documents that he would decide on a 
longer-term stay after the two sides took 
another day to work out some of their dif¬ 
ferences, including about the handover of 
documents unrelated to the tax returns. 

The Department of Justice had asked 
the court to pause the case while it consid¬ 


ers whether to join Trump in requesting 
a preliminary injunction. The case raises 
significant constitutional issues that the 
department is reviewing, the motion says. 

Trump is fighting a grand jury subpoena 
asking Mazars USA, his longtime account¬ 
ing firm, to turn over federal and state tax 
returns from the president and his busi¬ 
nesses. The subpoenas are in connection 
with Manhattan District Attorney Cyrus 
Vance’s investigation into hush money pay¬ 
ments to two women who say they had af¬ 
fairs with Trump. 

In court Wednesday, Trump’s attorney, 
William Consovoy, argued that Vance, 
a Democrat, was conducting an unlaw¬ 
ful criminal investigation of a sitting 
president. 

Justice Department policy says a sit¬ 


ting president cannot be indicted. Trump’s 
lawsuit goes further, saying he cannot be 
subject to any criminal proceedings until 
out of office. 

Allowing such inquiries would give local 
authorities the power to hamstring the 
president and should be prohibited, Con¬ 
sovoy said. If Vance’s office is allowed to 
proceed, other states may follow his lead 
in attempting to harass the president, he 
said. 

Trump “is not subject to criminal pro¬ 
cess while he’s in office,” he said. 

Legal experts say that would be a leap 
from existing precedent. In 1974, for in¬ 
stance, the Supreme Court ruled unani¬ 
mously that President Richard Nixon had 
to comply with a subpoena from investiga¬ 
tors and turn over tapes of his conversa¬ 


tions in the Oval Office. 

Marrero questioned whether Trump’s 
argument meant that the president’s busi¬ 
nesses could not be investigated for crimi¬ 
nal activity because the investigation could 
potentially implicate him in wrongdoing. 
“How would the district attorney know if 
a business is engaged in criminality if it 
can’t investigate? What happens if the stat¬ 
ute of limitations is about to expire?” he 
said. “Will the business get off scot-free, 
riding on the tails of the president?” 

Trump is seeking sweeping immunity 
for himself, those close to him and his busi¬ 
ness, the Manhattan District Attorney’s of¬ 
fice argued. “They have no authority for 
the breathtaking [breadth] of immunity 
they seek,” assistant district attorney Solo¬ 
mon Shinerock told the court. 
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FAA leadership 
rejects findings 
on the 737 Max 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


Adnaan Stumo, right, whose brother was killed in the crash of a Boeing 737 Max in Ethiopia, holds a sign 
depicting the crash victims as Federal Aviation Administration Deputy Administrator Daniel Elwell speaks 
at a House oversight hearing in Washington on Wednesday. 


By Ian Duncan 
The Washington Post 

Under questioning from law¬ 
makers Wednesday, the Federal 
Aviation Administration’s sec¬ 
ond-in-command strongly disput¬ 
ed the conclusions of an internal 
government watchdog that safety 
inspectors who worked on train¬ 
ing requirements for Boeing’s 
737 Max were underqualified. 

Deputy FAA Administrator 
Daniel Elwell also rejected the 
watchdog’s finding that his agen¬ 
cy had misled Congress over the 
issue, saying that was “not what 
happened.” 

Elwell acknowledged that there 
was ambiguity in certain agency 
training rules that could have 
been a problem for a different 
aircraft. But he told members of 
a House Appropriations subcom¬ 
mittee that making any connec¬ 
tion between that problem and 
the 737 Max was “simply not 
accurate.” 

“Absolutely no pilots working 
on the 737 Max certification were 
unqualified,” Elwell said. “They 
were all fully qualified for their 
activities.” 


The U.S. Office of Special 
Counsel, which investigates 
whistleblower complaints, shared 
its findings with Congress on 
Monday. 

In a letter to President Donald 
Trump, Special Counsel Henry 
Kerner wrote that the “FAA’s of¬ 
ficial responses to Congress ap¬ 
pear to have been misleading in 
their portrayal of FAA employee 
training and competency.” 

Information provided by the 
FAA “obfuscates” concerns 
about the preparation of safety 
inspectors and “diverts attention 
away from the likely truth of the 
matter: that they were neither 
qualified under agency policy to 
certify pilots flying the 737 Max 
nor to assess pilot training on 
procedures and maneuvers,” the 
letter said. 

Elwell offered to meet with 
lawmakers after Wednesday’s 
hearing to go over in greater de¬ 
tail why he rejected the special 
counsel’s conclusions. 

Nonetheless, the findings have 
added to questions about the 
FAA’s oversight of the 737 Max, 
which the agency had certified 
as safe before two of the planes 


crashed within five months of 
each other, first in Indonesia 
and then in Ethiopia, killing 346 
people. 

The 737 Max has been ground¬ 
ed since several days after the 
March 10 crash in Ethiopia. The 
FAA and international aviation 
safety regulators are awaiting 
fixes by Boeing and will conduct 
additional tests and reviews be¬ 
fore deciding when the planes 
should be allowed to fly again. 

Elwell acknowledged the fam¬ 
ily and friends of some of the 


crash victims who attended 
Wednesday’s hearing. 

“We at the FAA acknowledge 
your pain and your loss,” Elwell 
said. 

He also reiterated that no time¬ 
table has been set for unground¬ 
ing the 737 Max. 

The 737 Max crashes drew 
scrutiny to an FAA program that 
handed much of the responsibil¬ 
ity for determining whether Boe¬ 
ing was complying with safety 
standards over to the company 
itself, and shook international 


confidence in the FAA. 

Agency leaders have defended 
the process and their approach to 
safety, but a number of internal 
and external reviews are under¬ 
way and the FAA has sought to 
work with international regula¬ 
tors ahead of allowing the jets to 
fly again. 

The Justice Department’s 
criminal division also is looking 
into the 737 Max, along with a 
congressional committee and the 
Transportation Department’s Of¬ 
fice of Inspector General. 


President of evangelical 
college under scrutiny 


MacArthur grants launch 
winners from obscurity 


Associated Press 

RICHMOND, Va. — The ac¬ 
crediting body that oversees 
Liberty University has asked 
the college for more information 
about recent news reports that 
have questioned President Jerry 
Falwell Jr.’s leadership style and 
personal business interests, a 
spokeswoman told The Associ¬ 
ated Press. 

The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools Commis¬ 
sion on Colleges recently sent 
the Lynchburg, Va., university a 
letter asking it to “respond to the 
media reports,” Janea Johnson 
said this week. 

Johnson declined to provide de¬ 
tails about the contents of the let¬ 
ter or any specific concerns the 
commission would like addressed, 
saying the commission doesn’t di¬ 
vulge such communications. 

“The things that are in the 
media are things we wanted the 
institution to address to us,” John¬ 
son said. 

Liberty spokesman Scott Lamb 
said the university hadn’t re¬ 
ceived any communications from 
the commission yet. 

Liberty is the nation’s highest- 
profile evangelical college. Fal¬ 


well previously told the AP that 
the news reports stemmed from 
an “attempted coup” orchestrat¬ 
ed by several disgruntled former 
board members and employees 
who are leaking internal univer¬ 
sity communications to discredit 
him. He said he has asked the FBI 
to investigate what he considers a 
criminal conspiracy. 

Falwell is the son of the late 
evangelist the Rev. Jerry Falwell, 
who founded Liberty and led the 
Moral Majority, a conservative 
religious political action group. 

The younger Falwell was 
among the earliest Christian con¬ 
servatives to endorse President 
Donald Trump’s campaign and 
has enjoyed close access to the 
president. He says that support 
has likely prompted some of the 
criticism of his leadership style, 
personal life and business invest¬ 
ments that has surfaced in news 
reports recently. 

The reports, some based on 
anonymous sources, have de¬ 
scribed Falwell as a tempera¬ 
mental leader who brokers no 
dissent and has blurred the lines 
between the school and his per¬ 
sonal business. 

Falwell has helped transform 



Steve Helber/AP 


An accreditor is seeking 
information on Liberty University 
President Jerry Falwell Jr. after 
news reports raised questions 
about his leadership and 
business interests. 

Liberty from a tiny Baptist col¬ 
lege into a touchstone institution 
for evangelicals. Its campus is 
dotted with sparkling new build¬ 
ings and the university is flush 
with cash and real estate holdings 
in and around Lynchburg. 

The most recently available 
tax records show Falwell makes 
about $1 million a year running 
the school. 

Once Liberty responds to the 
commission’s inquiry, a staff 
member will weigh whether any 
further action is necessary, John¬ 
son said. If that staff member 
recommends taking action, the 
commission’s board would con¬ 
sider that at its next meeting in 
December, she said. 

Currently, Liberty is fully ac¬ 
credited without any sanctions, 
she said. 


The Washington Post 

After an exhausting day, Jef¬ 
frey Gibson thought it was a 
friend from Chicago calling when 
he noticed the incoming number. 

He and his husband were driv¬ 
ing through Hudson Valley and 
pulled over. The service was 
shaky. Gibson still caught enough 
of the call to learn he’d been 
named one of the 2019 John D. 
and Catherine T. MacArthur Fel¬ 
lowship winners. Then his phone 
died. 

“We rushed to the next town, 
and I charged my phone enough 
to call them back,” Gibson, a visu¬ 
al artist, said. “I finished the call 
and sat there dumbfounded. “I’m 
familiar with MacArthur, but I 
never even knew how it worked.” 

The yearly prizes — $625,000 
gifts that have come to be known 
as “Genius Grants” — are re¬ 
nowned for elevating the work 
of a diverse range of relatively 
obscure artists, academics and 
social justice advocates. Yet none 
of the recipients has applied for 
the honor. 

Instead, an anonymous selec¬ 
tion committee reviews nomina¬ 
tions it has fielded from authorities 
in a variety of disciplines. 


The fellowship is a no-strings- 
attached award — there are no 
reports due to the foundation or 
future evaluations of progress. It’s 
an investment in the creative po¬ 
tential of those who have already 
shown what the MacArthur web¬ 
site describes as “the power of in¬ 
dividual creativity to reframe old 
problems, spur reflection, create 
new knowledge, and better the 
world for everyone.” 

Sometimes a splashy name 
or two will appear on the roster 
— this year it’s Ocean Vuong, 30, 
the Vietnamese American author 
whose debut novel, “On Earth 
We’re Briefly Gorgeous,” was a 
bestseller, and Elizabeth Ander¬ 
son, 59, a philosopher and sub¬ 
ject of an extensive New Yorker 
profile earlier this year. But it’s 
mostly more obscure profession¬ 
als who receive that legendary 
phone call out of the blue. 

Other avant-garde artists 
awarded grants include Sarah 
Michelson, 55, a choreographer 
lauded for letting her dancers 
show the sweat and strain that 
fuel their art; and Valeria Luisel- 
li, 36, who has blended fiction and 
essay writing to explore themes 
of dislocation and translation in 
her English and Spanish prose. 
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House approves marijuana banking bill 


By Gene Johnson 

Associated. Press 

The U.S. House of Representatives 
passed a bill Wednesday that would grant 
legal marijuana businesses access to bank¬ 
ing, a measure that would clear up a long¬ 
standing headache for the industry. 

The bill, called the SAFE Banking Act, 
passed 321-103 on the strength of near- 
unanimous support from Democrats and 
nearly half of Republicans. Its prospects 
in the Senate are uncertain, but supporters 
said the amount of Republican support in 
the House was a good sign. 

“This is a sign the time has come for 
comprehensive cannabis reform,” said 
Morgan Fox, a spokesman for the National 
Cannabis Industry Association. “The fact 


that we got almost half the Republicans is a 
huge sign we’re moving in the right direc¬ 
tion toward sensible policies.” 

Thirty-three states have legalized canna¬ 
bis for medical or recreational use. But the 
federal prohibition on the drug has made it 
difficult for businesses in the multibillion- 
dollar industry to get bank accounts, loans 
and other financial services. 

The bill would allow businesses legiti¬ 
mately operating under state laws to access 
loans, lines of credit and other banking 
services, while sheltering financial institu¬ 
tions from prosecution for handling mari¬ 
juana-linked money. 

More financial institutions began bank¬ 
ing with the industry as legalization spread 
and as the Obama administration institut¬ 
ed policies that allowed them to do so, with 


some important caveats. The Trump admin¬ 
istration rescinded those guidelines under 
former Attorney General Jeff Sessions. 

Many pot businesses have had to con¬ 
duct sales and pay vendors or taxes in cash, 
making them potential robbery targets 
— and making it harder to detect theft, tax 
evasion and money laundering. 

Supporters of the banking bill, including 
Democratic Reps. Denny Heck, of Wash¬ 
ington, and Ed Perlmutter, of Colorado, 
characterized it as a public safety measure. 
In urging lawmakers to vote yes, Heck re¬ 
layed the story of a 24-year-old Marine 
veteran, Travis Mason, who was shot and 
killed during a robbery of a dispensary in 
suburban Denver in 2016. 

“Because the federal law did not allow 


for that business to be banked, to be within 
the guardrails of the financial system, an 
evil person walked in that night and shot 
Travis dead,” Heck said. “That does not 
have to happen. It is not hypothetical.” 

Rob Nichols, president of the American 
Bankers Association, called the vote “a 
significant step forward for public safety, 
transparency and common sense.” 

“By helping to provide clarity for the 
financial sector in those states where can¬ 
nabis is legal, this bill will help banks meet 
the needs of their communities while re¬ 
ducing cash-motivated crimes, increasing 
the efficiency of tax collections and im¬ 
proving the cannabis industry’s financial 
accountability,” he said. 

Opponents said it would facilitate the 
spread of marijuana. 


Juul stops e-cigarette 
ads amid health scare, 
increase in teen vaping 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Juul Labs 
Inc. will stop advertising its elec¬ 
tronic cigarettes in the U.S. and 
replace its chief executive as 
mysterious breathing illnesses 
and an explosion in teen vaping 
have triggered efforts to crack 
down on the largely unregulated 
industry. 

The nation’s largest e-ciga- 
rette maker and other brands 
are fighting to survive as they 
face backlash from two public 
health debacles. Federal and 
state officials have seized on the 
recent outbreak of lung illnesses 
— including 11 reported deaths 
—to push through restrictions de¬ 
signed to curb underage vaping. 

No major e-cigarette company 
has been tied to the ailments, in¬ 
cluding Juul, which said it won’t 
fight a Trump administration 
proposal for a sweeping ban on e- 
cigarette flavors that can appeal 
to teens. 

Michigan, New York and Rhode 
Island banned vaping flavors 
this month, while Massachusetts 
said it will stop sales of all vap¬ 
ing products for four months, the 
first such step in the country. 

“I think this rush to judgment 
is extraordinary, and we might be 
looking at the demise of vaping,” 
said Kenneth Warner, professor 
emeritus at University of Michi¬ 
gan’s school of public health. 

Warner and some other ex¬ 
perts believe vaping has the po¬ 
tential to dramatically reduce 
the deadly toll of traditional ciga¬ 
rettes among adult smokers. But 
he said Juul made “enormous 
mistakes” in its early advertis¬ 
ing campaigns, which featured 
young models, bright colors and 
youth-oriented catchphrases. 

E-cigarettes have been largely 
unregulated since arriving in the 
U.S. in 2007. The Food and Drug 
Administration has set next May 
as a deadline for manufactur¬ 
ers to submit their products for 
review. 


Exempt from restrictions on 
traditional tobacco marketing, 
Juul until now has advertised its 
e-cigarettes in print, on TV, and 
radio and online. It’s also replac¬ 
ing its CEO with a senior execu¬ 
tive from Altria, the maker of 
Marlboro cigarettes that paid $13 
billion for a 35% stake in Juul in 
December. 

The new chief, K.C. Crosth- 
waite, said in a statement that 
Juul has long focused on provid¬ 
ing adult smokers with alterna¬ 
tives but recognized that there’s 
“unacceptable levels of youth 
usage and eroding public confi¬ 
dence in our industry.” 

Health experts generally con¬ 
sider e-cigarettes less harmful 
than traditional cigarettes be¬ 
cause they don’t contain all the 
cancer-causing byproducts of 
burning tobacco. But there’s vir¬ 
tually no long-term research on 
the health effects of the vapor 
produced when e-cigarettes heat 
a liquid with nicotine. 

Health officials are investigat¬ 
ing hundreds of recent cases of 
the lung illness. Many patients 
said they vaped THC, marijua¬ 
na’s intoxicating chemical, with 
bootleg devices, but officials have 
not yet implicated any common 
product or ingredient. 

Meanwhile, underage vap¬ 
ing has reached epidemic levels, 
health officials say. In a govern¬ 
ment survey, more than 1 in 4 high 
school students reported using e- 
cigarettes in the previous month 
despite federal law banning sales 
to those under 18. 

Former FDA commissioner 
Dr. Scott Gottlieb cautioned that 
the illnesses and teen vaping are 
separate problems that will likely 
require unique solutions. 

“I think conflating the two is 
risky because it might force us 
down the wrong path,” said Got¬ 
tlieb, who stepped down in April. 

He said banning legal e-ciga- 
rettes could push users toward 
riskier, illicit vapes. 



Gillian Flaccus/AP 

David Alport, owner of the Bridge City Collective marijuana dispensary in Portland, Ore., goes over 
sales numbers with general manager Cameron Moore last week. The company and others have seen a 
significant decrease in its sales of vaping products following a public health scare related to vaping. 


High-flying marijuana vapes 
take hit from unsolved illnesses 


By Gillian Flaccus and Jennifer Peltz 

Associated Press 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Vaping products, one of the 
fastest-growing segments of the legal marijuana in¬ 
dustry, have taken a hit from consumers as public 
health experts scramble to determine what’s caus¬ 
ing a mysterious and sometimes fatal lung disease 
among people who use e-cigarettes. 

The ailment has sickened at least 530 people and 
killed 11. Some vaped nicotine, but many reported 
using oil containing THC, marijuana’s high-induc¬ 
ing ingredient, and said they bought products from 
pop-up shops and other illegal sellers. The only 
death linked to THC vapes bought at legal shops oc¬ 
curred in Oregon. 

Amid the health scare, the amount of the legal pot 
industry’s revenue that comes from vape products 
has dropped by 15% nationwide, with some states, 
including Oregon, seeing decreases of more than 
60%. 

Health officials in California, home to the world’s 
largest legal marijuana marketplace, this week is¬ 
sued an advisory urging people to stop all forms of 
vaping until a cause is determined. Massachusetts, 
which like California allows so-called recreational 
use of marijuana by people 21 and older, went fur¬ 
ther than any other state, issuing a four-month ban 
on vape sales. 


Vaping THC is popular for those who want a quick 
high but don’t want the smoke that comes from 
lighting up a joint. Marijuana companies are trying 
to boost the public’s confidence by promoting that 
their vaping products are tested by the government, 
demanding ingredient lists from their vendors and 
in some cases pulling items from shelves. Some also 
are scrambling to get liability insurance. 

Still, many have seen notable declines in sales in 
the few weeks since the health scare emerged on a 
national scale. 

“It’s having an impact on how consumers are be¬ 
having,” said David Alport, owner of Bridge City 
Collective in Portland, which in two weeks saw a 
31% drop in sales of vape cartridges that hold the oil 
that vaporizes when heated. “People are concerned, 
and we’re concerned.” 

In the United States’ booming legal cannabis mar¬ 
ket, vaping products have exploded in popularity. In 
roughly two years, they have grown from a small 
fraction of overall sales to about one-third, with $9.6 
billion in sales between 2017 and 2019, according to 
New Frontier Data, an economic analysis firm that 
tracks the industry. About one-fifth of U.S. cannabis 
consumers report using them. 

New Frontier found a 15% decline in the market 
share for vape sales nationwide during the first 
week of September and saw no rebound in data col¬ 
lected through Sept. 18. 
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Former French 
leader Chirac 
is dead at 86 



Philippe Wojazer/AP 


Former French President Jacques Chirac, who was known for 
acknowledging France’s role in the Holocaust and opposing the U.S. 
invasion of Iraq, has died at age 86. 


By Elaine Ganley 

Associated. Press 

PARIS — Jacques Chirac, a 
two-term French president who 
was the first leader to acknowl¬ 
edge France’s role in the Holo¬ 
caust and defiantly opposed the 
U.S. invasion of Iraq in 2003, died 
Thursday at age 86. 

His son-in-law, Frederic Salat- 
Baroux, told The Associated 
Press that Chirac died “peaceful¬ 
ly, among his loved ones.” He did 
not give a cause of death, though 
Chirac had repeated health prob¬ 
lems since leaving office in 2007. 

His death was announced to 
lawmakers sitting in France’s 
National Assembly, and members 
held a minute of silence. Mourn¬ 
ers brought flowers and police set 
up barricades around his Paris 
residence, as French people and 
politicians of all stripes looked 
past Chirac’s flaws to share grief 
and fond memories of his 12- 
year presidency and decades in 
politics. 

In a rare homage to Chirac, 
President Emmanuel Macron, 
a centrist, planned a nationally 
televised speech Wednesday eve¬ 
ning in his honor. 

Chirac was long the standard- 
bearer of France’s conserva¬ 
tive right and mayor of Paris for 
nearly two decades. He was nick¬ 
named “Le Bulldozer” early in 
his career for his determination 
and ambition. 

As president from 1995 to 2007, 
he was a consummate global dip¬ 
lomat but failed to reform the 
economy or defuse tensions be¬ 
tween police and minority youths 
that exploded into riots across 
France in 2005. 

Yet Chirac showed courage 
and statesmanship during his 
presidency. 

In what may have been his 
finest hour, France’s last leader 
with memories of World War II 
crushed the myth of his nation’s 
innocence in the persecution of 


Jews and their deportation dur¬ 
ing the Holocaust when he ac¬ 
knowledged France’s part. 

“Yes, the criminal folly of the 
occupiers was seconded by the 
French, by the French state,” he 
said on July 16, 1995. “France, 
the land of the Enlightenment and 
human rights ... delivered those it 
protects to their executioners.” 

’ ’ i grand, the 

man who 
embraced 
European 
unity — 
once calling 
it an “art” 
— raged at 
the French 
ahead of 
their “no” 
vote in a 
2005 refer¬ 
endum on 
the Europe¬ 
an constitu¬ 
tion meant 
to fortify the 
European 
Union. “If 
you want to 
shoot your¬ 
self in the foot, do it, but after 
don’t complain,” he said. “It’s stu¬ 
pid, I’m telling you.” 

He was personally and politi¬ 
cally humiliated by the defeat. 

His popularity didn’t fully re¬ 
cover until after he left office in 
2007, handing power to protege- 
turned-rival Nicolas Sarkozy, who 
praised his predecessor Thursday 
in a tweeted statement. Chirac, he 
said, “defended with panache the 
very particular place of France in 
the great international disorder” 
of the post-Cold War era. 

Chirac ultimately became one of 
the French’s favorite political fig¬ 
ures, often praised for his down- 
to-earth human touch rather than 
his political achievements. 

Condolences poured in from 
French citizens, including po¬ 
litical rivals, and international 
leaders. 


Former Socialist President 
Francois Hollande called him a 
“humanist,” a “man of culture” 
who knew France to the core. 
“The French, regardless of their 
convictions, are losing today a 
statesman, but also a friend,” he 
tweeted. 

In his 40 years in public life, 
Chirac was derided by critics as 
opportunistic and impulsive. But 
as president, he embodied the 
fierce independence so treasured 
in France. He championed the 
United Nations and multipolar- 
ism as a counterweight to U.S. 
global dominance and defended 
agricultural subsidies over pro¬ 
tests by the EU. 

In 2002, he presciently made a 
dramatic call for action against 
climate change, raising aware¬ 
ness at a time when the world did 
not seem to notice or care. 

“Our house is burning down 
and we’re blind to it. Nature, mu¬ 
tilated and overexploited, can no 


longer regenerate and we refuse 
to admit it,” he said at the Johan¬ 
nesburg World Summit, adding 
that the 21st century must not be¬ 
come “the century of humanity’s 
crime against life itself.” 

Chirac was also remembered 
for another trait valued by the 
French: style. 

Tall, dapper and charming, 
Chirac was a well-bred bon vivant 
who openly enjoyed the trappings 
of power: luxury trips abroad and 
life in a government-owned pal¬ 
ace. His slicked-back hair and 
ski-slope nose were favorites of 
political cartoonists. 

Yet he retained a common touch 
that worked wonders on the cam¬ 
paign trail, exuding warmth when 
kissing babies and enthusiasm 
when farmers — a key constitu¬ 
ency — displayed their tractors. 
His preferences were for western 
movies and beer — and “tete de 
veau,” calf’s head. 


Associated Press 

BEIJING — Chinese importers 
have set deals to buy American 
soybeans and pork, the Ministry 
of Commerce said Thursday, as 
the two governments make con¬ 
ciliatory gestures ahead of trade 
talks. 

The announcement follows Bei¬ 
jing’s decision to lift punitive tar¬ 
iffs on soybeans, China’s biggest 
import from the United States. 

Chinese buyers have “com¬ 
pleted deals to buy soybeans and 
pork of considerable scale,” said 
a ministry spokesman, Gao Feng. 
He gave no details. 

Negotiators are due to meet 
next month in Washington for 
a 13th round of talks aimed at 
ending the dispute over trade 
and technology that threatens 
to tip the global economy into 
recession. 

President Donald Trump and 
his Chinese counterpart, Xi Jin¬ 
ping, agreed in June to resume 
stalled talks. But there has been 
no sign of progress. 

Trump agreed earlier to post¬ 
pone a planned Oct. 1 tariff in¬ 
crease on Chinese imports to Oct. 
15. That raises the possibility that 
increase might be put off indefi¬ 
nitely if the talks make progress. 

Asked about Trump’s sugges¬ 
tion that he wanted a complete 
settlement, which would reduce 
the likelihood of a temporary, 
short-term deal, Gao expressed 
hope for a “mutually beneficial 
and win-win solution.” 

Beijing has agreed to narrow 
its trade surplus with the United 
States but is resisting pressure to 
roll back industrial development 
plans that its trading partners 
complain violate its market-open¬ 
ing commitments. 

The two governments have 
raised tariffs on billions of dol¬ 
lars of each other’s goods, batter¬ 
ing farmers and factories on both 
sides. 

Negotiations broke down in 
May over how to enforce any 
deal. China says Trump’s puni¬ 
tive duties must be lifted as soon 
as an agreement takes effect. 


French, 
regardless 
of their 
convictions, 
are losing 
today a 
statesman, 
but also a 
friend. * 

Francois 

Hollande 

former president of 
France 


Trump announces US, Japan agree on 1st stage of new trade agreement 


By Foster Klug 

Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS — The 
U.S. and Japan on Wednesday 
signed a limited trade deal that 
will eliminate tariffs and expand 
market access on farm, industrial 
and digital products. 

The deal does not address 
autos, a key sticking point dur¬ 
ing months of contentious nego¬ 
tiations, and President Donald 
Trump indicated the two coun¬ 


tries were still working on a 
broader agreement. 

Trump and Japanese Prime 
Minister Shinzo Abe signed the 
deal on the sidelines of the U.N. 
General Assembly. Trump called 
it the “first stage of a phenom¬ 
enal new trade agreement” and 
described it as “outlining the 
significant steps we’re taking to¬ 
ward a fair and reciprocal trade 
agreement.” 

“This is a big chunk, but in the 
fairly near future we’re going to 


be having a lot more comprehen¬ 
sive deals signed with Japan,” 
Trump said. 

Abe said the agreement is good 
for both countries. 

“We have successfully covered 
a wide range of areas, including 
not only the industrial goods but 
also the agricultural products 
and also the digital trade between 
the two sides,” Abe said. 

Trump has been seeking a bi¬ 
lateral agreement with Japan, the 
world’s third-largest economy, 


since pulling out of the Trans-Pa¬ 
cific Partnership trade deal after 
he took office. Washington would 
like to reduce a chronic trade im¬ 
balance that totaled $67.6 billion 
in 2018, according to U.S. figures 

The two sides reached a basic 
agreement in late August, but 
a major point of contention has 
been autos. 

Japan is worried that Trump 
might slap new tariffs on its au¬ 
tomobiles, which make up a sig¬ 
nificant amount of its exports to 


the U.S. Japan also has pushed to 
eliminate the current 2.5% auto 
and auto parts tariff. 

Speaking to reporters later 
Wednesday, Abe said he received 
assurances from Trump that a 
previous agreement not to place 
more tariffs on Japanese autos or 
auto parts still stands. 

“Between President Trump 
and myself, this has been firmly 
confirmed that no further addi¬ 
tional tariffs will be imposed,” 
Abe said. 
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Fighters linked 
to Putin are on 
Libya's front lines 



Tsafrir Abayov/AP 


Ariel Gomez, a systems engineer at Israel Aerospace Industries in the Israeli town of Yehud, works on 
Sept. 9 on the Popstar system that can track and identify flying objects without being detected. 

Israeli companies are at forefront of 
developing defenses against drones 


By Samer Khalil Al-Atrush 

and Stepan Kravchenko 

Bloomberg 

A private army linked to Rus¬ 
sian President Vladimir Putin has 
begun fighting on the front lines 
of the Libyan war, according to 
people familiar with the matter, 
the latest projection of Russian 
power following a decisive mili¬ 
tary intervention in Syria. 

More than 100 mercenaries 
from the Wagner group head¬ 
ed by Yevgeny Prigozhin, also 
known as “Putin’s chef” for his 
Kremlin catering contracts, ar¬ 
rived at a forward base in Libya 
in the first week of September to 
support eastern strongman Khal¬ 
ifa Haftar’s assault on the capi¬ 
tal, Tripoli, said the people, who 
included Libyan and Western of¬ 
ficials. All asked not to be named 
because they weren’t authorized 
to speak with the press. 

A Russian mercenary com¬ 
mander also confirmed that Wag¬ 
ner contractors were fighting in 
Libya, and said that some had 
been killed in action there. 

Their arrival this month coin¬ 
cided with an escalation in air- 
strikes in support of Haftar, who’s 
pushing for decisive gains on the 
battlefield to strengthen his hand 
before an international peace 
conference expected next month. 
His forces have been bogged 
down at Tripoli’s outskirts since 
early April. 

Russia is distancing itself 
from the struggling UN-backed 
administration in Tripoli and 
expects Haftar now to gain the 
upper hand after his initial fail¬ 
ure to push into the capital, said a 
person close to the government in 
Moscow. Russian officials believe 
there will be a role for ex-dictator 
Moammar Gadhafi’s fugitive son 


in any future power structure in 
Libya, though not as leader of the 
country, the person said. 

An official with Haftar’s Libyan 
National Army said no Russian or 
other foreign fighters were within 
its ranks. 

Prigozhin didn’t answer 
emailed questions. Putin’s 
spokesman, Dmitry Peskov, said 
they have no information regard¬ 
ing mercenaries in Libya. 

Prigozhin has become a key 
player in Russia’s increasingly 
expansive foreign policy. Last 
month, Bloomberg reported that 
his mercenaries in Syria are 
readying an assault on rebel-held 
Idlib to end that country’s eight- 
year-long civil war. 

In the Central African Repub¬ 
lic, his contractors are propping 
up a government that doesn’t 
control most of the country; else¬ 
where in Africa, his operatives 
are offering security, arms train¬ 
ing and electioneering services. 

In Libya, his men join an al¬ 
ready crowded battlefield. 

The United Arab Emirates and 
Egypt also support Haftar, while 
Turkey backs the United Nations- 
recognized government in Tripo¬ 
li. Both sides are attacking each 
other with armed drones, with 
the U.A.E. deploying Chinese 
Wing Loongs and the Tripoli gov¬ 
ernment using Turkish models. 
Wagner’s men have been provid¬ 
ing Haftar with artillery support, 
two Western diplomats said. 

Libyan Interior Minister Fathi 
Bashagha told Libya Al-Ahrar TV 
on Monday that Haftar’s forces 
had first employed Sudanese sol¬ 
diers, “and after they failed they 
relied on the Wagner company.” 


By Ilan Ben Zion 

Associated Press 

YEHUD, Israel — Israel, one of 
the pioneers of drone warfare, is 
now on the front lines of an arms 
race to protect against attacks by 
the unmanned aircraft. 

A host of Israeli companies have 
developed defense systems they 
say can detect or destroy incom¬ 
ing drones. But obstacles remain, 
particularly when operating in 
crowded urban airspaces. 

“Fighting these systems is re¬ 
ally hard ... not just because you 
need to detect them, but you also 
need to detect them everywhere 
and all the time,” said Ulrike 
Franke, a policy fellow at the 
European Council of Foreign 
Relations. 

Drones present unique chal¬ 
lenges that set them apart from 
traditional airborne threats, such 
as missiles or warplanes. 

Israel has long been a dominant 
player in the military drone export 
business, developing small attack 


aircraft as well as long-range spy 
planes. Now, Israeli firms are at 
the forefront of a global indus¬ 
try developing means to protect 
against the drone threat. 

“There is a lot of knowledge 
that was adapted from the area of 
unmanned aerial vehicles, which 
is something that the military had 
to deal with for a long, long time,” 
said Ben Nassi, a researcher at 
Israel’s Ben Gurion University 
specializing in drone threats. 

In a laboratory near Israel’s 
main international airport, Israel 
Aerospace Industries offered a 
glance at its new optical detection 
system: a black cube resembling 
a souped-up subwoofer that it says 
can spot a standard commercial 
drone from several miles away. 

The state-owned company says 
the Popstar system can track 
and identify flying objects day 
or night without being detected. 
Developers say the system, which 
has already been field tested by 
the Israeli military, can differ¬ 
entiate threats from standard ci¬ 


vilian aircraft with an advanced 
algorithm. 

“On a daily basis we see these 
small-scale threats, such as 
drones, that can tie up a whole 
airport and shut down the entire 
air traffic,” said Ariel Gomez, 
a systems engineer at IAI who 
worked on the new drone detec¬ 
tion platform. 

“Our system can discern from 
several kilometers away any 
threat that approaches,” he said. 

Popstar focuses on protecting 
fixed, high-value targets like air¬ 
ports or energy infrastructure. 
Experts say it is much more dif¬ 
ficult to use the technology in 
crowded urban environments, 
where heavy air traffic and high- 
rise buildings can create confu¬ 
sion and obstacles. 

“Most of the industry is actual¬ 
ly targeting the threats in a no-fly 
area,” said Nassi. “When it comes 
to populated areas, law enforce¬ 
ment has much more difficulties 
to understand whether a drone is 
being used maliciously or not.” 


Hong Kong leader holds town hall as protesters chant slogans outside 



Vincent Thian/AP 


Demonstrators holding a placard that reads “Recover Hong Kong, 
an era’s revolution” protest outside the Queen Elizabeth Stadium in 
Hong Kong on Thursday. 


Associated Press 

HONG KONG — Scores of pro¬ 
testers chanted slogans outside 
a stadium in Hong Kong where 
embattled city leader Carrie 
Lam held a town hall session on 
Thursday aimed at cooling down 
months of demonstrations for 
greater democracy in the semi- 
autonomous Chinese territory. 

The community dialogue with 
150 participants, selected ran¬ 
domly from more than 20,000 
applicants, was the first since 
massive protests began in June 
sparked by an extradition bill 
that the government has now 
promised to withdraw. 

Protesters have refused to stop 
demonstrating until other de¬ 


mands including direct elections 
for the city’s leaders and police 
accountability are met. 

Riot police carried equipment 
including shields, pepper spray 
and tear gas canisters into Queen 
Elizabeth Stadium in the Wan 
Chai area. Authorities also set up 
X-ray machines and metal detec¬ 
tors to ensure participants did 
not bring in banned items such as 
umbrellas, helmets and gas masks 
— gear used by protesters. 

The security measures came as 
hundreds of students and others 
formed human chains at roads 
near the stadium, chanting slo¬ 
gans expressing their demands. 
Some protesters later marched 
outside the stadium and contin¬ 
ued chanting slogans as the dia¬ 


logue began. 

In her opening remarks, Lam 
expressed hope that the two-hour 
dialogue would help bring change 
for a better Hong Kong. The ses¬ 
sion, broadcast live, was the first 
in a series of dialogues toward 
reconciliation, she said. 

Critics called the dialogue a po¬ 
litical show to appease protesters 
before major rallies planned this 
weekend ahead of China’s Nation¬ 
al Day celebrations on Oct. 1. 

“This is not just a PR show but 
aimed to bring change” so Hong 
Kong can be a better country, 
Lam said. She said the dialogue 
was to identify deep-seated eco¬ 
nomic and social problems that 
contributed to the protests, now 
entering a fourth month. 
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Canadian man proposes 
with a 1-carrot diamond 


By Allison Klein 

The Washington Post 

Canadians John Neville and 
Danielle “DeeJay” Squires have 
been together for about six years. 
They’ve been busy with two small 
children in the past few months 
and years, but they figured they’d 
tie the knot someday. 

“I always knew we would, but 
neither of us was in any rush,” 
Neville said. 

When Squires was pregnant 
with their son four years ago, 
Neville secretly bought her a dia¬ 
mond engagement ring. He held 
onto it, trying to find just the right 
time to pop the question. 

“I’m a procrastinator like 
you wouldn’t believe,” Neville, 
36, said. “I kept twiddling my 
thumbs.” 

In June, Neville decided he had 
waited long enough and pulled 
out the ring from the work shed 
behind their home in Newfound¬ 
land and Labrador, Canada. 

He wanted the proposal to be 
just right, and he couldn’t get 
out of his head a news story he 
had seen a couple of years ago in 
which a Canadian woman found 
her lost diamond ring in a carrot 
while she was gardening. 


He wanted to grow a carrot in¬ 
side the diamond ring he bought 
for Squires. 

Neville, a stay-at-home-dad, 
keeps chickens, pigs and other 
animals in their backyard, and 
also grows various vegetables 
and herbs. If anyone could grow a 
carrot in a ring, he felt confident 
it would be him. 

“It was a bit of a process,” he 
said. “I put a lot of effort into it to 
make sure it was a successful en¬ 
gagement proposal.” 

First, he filled a five-gallon 
plastic bucket with soil but left 
a little room at the top. He then 
placed the ring in the center of 
the bucket and he pushed the ring 
down to bury it. 

He used a pencil to make a nar¬ 
row hole in the soil right through 
the center of the ring, hoping to 
encourage the carrot to grow in 
that spot. 

“I gingerly put a few granules 
of soil there and then three or 
four seeds on top,” he said. 

He sprinkled the rest of the car¬ 
rot seeds around the perimeter of 
the bucket. Then he waited about 
90 days. He said the bucket didn’t 
need much tending. 

On Saturday, he decided it was 
the day. He could see the carrots 



Associated Press 

PARIS — A masterpiece at¬ 
tributed to 13th-century Italian 
painter Cimabue that was discov¬ 
ered in an elderly French wom¬ 
an’s kitchen is expected to sell for 
millions of euros at an upcoming 
auction. 

Stephane Pinta, a painting spe¬ 
cialist with the Turquin gallery in 
Paris, said an auctioneer spotted 
the painting while inspecting the 
woman’s house in Compiegne and 


were maturing, and he didn’t 
want them to get too big. 

He pulled out the bucket and 
asked Squires, 32, and their 3- 
year-old, Eric, for help harvest¬ 
ing them. 

Eric pulled a few from the 
outer edge of the bucket and 
Neville noticed, to his relief, that 
they looked well-formed. Then 
he asked Squires to pull out the 
one in the center. He had no idea 
whether the carrot had grown in¬ 
side the ring, whether his gamble 
had worked. 

As she yanked on the carrot, 
Neville got down on one knee and 



Danielle “Deejay” Squires 

Danielle “Deejay” Squires holds her engagement ring on a carrot. 
Her fiance planted the ring inside a carrot and proposed after it was 
harvested. 


blurted out: “I love you. Will you 
marry me?” 

Neville registered confusion 
on Squires’ face. It took her a mo¬ 
ment to realize the carrot she was 
holding also contained an engage¬ 
ment ring. 


His gamble had worked per¬ 
fectly. Their son took a bite from 
the tip of the carrot. 

“She was a little bit confused 
for two seconds,” Neville said. 
“Then her eyes started welling up 
and she nodded her head yes.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 1 

University College 1 

UMUC becomes UMGC! 




Michel Euler/AP 

Art expert Stephane Pinta holds a recently discovered 13th-century 
painting by Italian master Cimabue in Paris on Tuesday. 

Medieval masterpiece 
rediscovered in France 


EARN A MASTER’S DECREE 

WHILE OVERSEAS. 

MBA & CYBERSECURITY 

CLASSES START 2 OCTOBER. 

// Ready to start now? There's still time to join a fall cohort of the Master 
of Business Administration (MBA) or MS in Cybersecurity Technology 
program - classes start 2 October online and on-site at many locations 
on base across Europe. Our rolling admissions with no GMAT or GRE 
requirements allow you to get started immediately. 

// Interested in another program? Hundreds of additional fall on-site 
undergraduate and graduate classes start 21 October, and 
thousands of online classes are available with frequent start 
dates—the next sessions begin 30 September and 21 October. 


suggested she bring it to experts 
for an evaluation. 

Titled “Christ Mocked,” the 
painting measures about 8 inches 
by 10 inches. 

Art experts say it is likely part 
of a larger diptych that Cimabue 
painted around 1280. Two other 
panels are displayed at the Frick 
Collection in New York and the 
National Gallery in London. 

The painting will go on sale 
Oct. 21 at the Acteon auction 
house north of Paris. 



All U.S. DoD ID card holders are 
eligible to study and benefit from 
our special low overseas tuition rates 


ENROLL NOW 

Contact the UMUC Europe team on base at your 
local education center or visit europe.umuc.edu. 
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France looks to resuscitate cafe culture 



Thibault Camus/AP 


Waiter Didier Hubert, center, gives directions to a customer at the 
cafe Au Petit Fer a Cheval (The Small Horseshoe) in Paris last week. 
France is working to revive its dwindling cafe culture. 


By John Leicester 

Associated Press 

PARIS — For the rural French 
village of Port-Brillet, the closure 
of its last cafe came as a painful 
shock. 

Suddenly gone was the haunt 
where patrons put the world 
to rights over a drink or three, 
where anglers propping up the 
bar could crow about their catches 
from nearby lakes, and where the 
village mayor liked to play table 
football with friends. The demise 
of Le P’tit Bar, the local newspa¬ 
per lamented, robbed Port-Brillet 
of “a bit of its soul.” 

“Losing the cafe was a tough 
blow,” said Mayor Gilles Pairin. 
“I believe in the virtues of cafes. 
Most of all, I believe in places 
where people can meet each 
other.” 

A mass die-off of France’s icon¬ 
ic cafes, from 200,000 to fewer 
than 40,000 in a half-century, is 
depriving the French of cozy wa¬ 
tering-holes where they’ve gath¬ 
ered for generations—not merely 
for perk-me-up espressos, crusty 
morning croissants, and beer and 
wine late into the night but, most 
importantly, for company to keep 
solitude at bay. 

The social-glue role of cafes as 
places where the French mingle, 
find friendship and sometimes 


love, squabble, mourn and cel¬ 
ebrate, is seen as being so vital 
for the national well-being that 
a mentor and political ally of 
President Emmanuel Macron is 
launching a $165 million rescue 
plan for 1,000 of them. It is focus¬ 
ing on small villages off the beat¬ 
en track where the shuttering of 
cafes is often a drama because 
the closures leave inhabitants 
with few, if any, alternative places 
to socialize. 


For Jean-Marc Borello, who 
was one of Macron’s teachers 
when the future leader of France 
was a student at Paris’ prestigious 
Sciences Po university, saving 
cafes isn’t only a social mission. 
It’s also an effort to respond to the 
bubbling grievances in swaths of 
France that people who live away 
from the bright lights of Paris 
and other cities are being left be¬ 
hind, deprived of public services, 
fast and reliable communications 


and opportunities for both work 
and play. 

This “real territorial frac¬ 
ture,” as Borello puts it, between 
hopping cities and torpid towns 
and villages was dramatically 
exposed by the so-called “yel¬ 
low vest” protest movement 
that erupted last November and 
rocked Macron’s presidency. 

Legions of demonstrators in 
fluorescent jackets converged on 
the capital from the provinces for 
successive weekends during the 
months of often-violent upheaval 
that could yet flare again. Their 
complaints over taxation, wages, 
retreating public services and 
other issues painted the govern¬ 
ment in Paris as being chroni¬ 
cally out of touch. 

Borello, who heads a large 
French nonprofit with an an¬ 
nual turnover of $1.1 billion from 
a palette of activities in health 
care, child care and other fields, 
doesn’t claim that rescuing cafes, 
alone, will assuage yellow vest 
tempers. 

But reopening cafes in villages 
that lost them will, he argues, 
help combat social isolation, pro¬ 
viding inhabitants with places to 
meet and kindle friendships, and 
“little by little restoring life to a 
village and connecting it to the 
rest of the world.” 


Borello wants the new locales to 
be super-charged versions of the 
traditional French bistro. As well 
as the usual beverages, snacks 
and betting slips, they could also 
offer essentials that aren’t always 
close at hand in out-of-the-way 
areas, including bread, grocer¬ 
ies, internet access and postal 
services. 

Although Borello doesn’t say so 
outright, people with cafes to go 
to might perhaps feel less of an 
urge to head back to makeshift 
camps that popped up on town 
and village roundabouts across 
France during the yellow vest 
movement. 

“Clearly, the need to meet other 
people, to chat with other people, 
was also at the heart of those 
troubles,” Borello said. 

Employees at the Paris head¬ 
quarters of Borello’s Groupe SOS 
are sifting through letters from 
mayors proposing their villages 
for one of the 1,000 cafes and 
from people volunteering to run 
them. 

The cafe managers will get 
business training, while “villag¬ 
ers will decide on the name and 
we’ll decide on the decor togeth¬ 
er,” Borello said. 

Groupe SOS aims to inaugurate 
the first new or rescued cafe be¬ 
fore the end of the year. 
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Woman: Autistic boy 
punished for hugging 

X Kl CHATTANOOGA 
I It — The guardian of an 
autistic kindergartener in Ten¬ 
nessee said the 5-year-old boy 
was punished for hugging a 
classmate. 

Chattanooga resident Sum¬ 
mery Putnam told WTVC-TV a 
teacher accused the boy of sexual 
activities after he hugged one 
child and kissed another on the 
cheek. Putnam said the teacher 
told her Nathan was overstepping 
boundaries and she said a report 
was filed with the state Depart¬ 
ment of Child Services. 

Putnam said Nathan has now 
switched classrooms and teach¬ 
ers and is enrolled in special edu¬ 
cation services. 

Pilot spends hours in 
treetops after crash 

|y I MANVILLE — A pilot 
It 3 was rescued uninjured 
after his plane crashed into tree- 
tops as he tried to land at a New 
Jersey airport. 

Authorities said rescuers man¬ 
aged to free the pilot hours after 
the crash. They rappelled to 
the man and lowered him to the 
ground with the help of a pruning 
bucket. 

The plane went down in a re¬ 
mote area of Somerset County not 
far from Central Jersey Regional 
Airport. 

The pilot was the only person 
aboard the Cessna 172. No one on 
the ground was hurt. 

Alligator rescued from 
school pond now at zoo 

HJI | TEMPERANCE — An 
llr 11 alligator rescued from 
a southeastern Michigan school 
pond is doing well in its new digs 
at a zoo. 

Staff from the Indian Creek 
Zoo in Lambertville captured the 
American alligator from a pond 
on the Bedford junior high/high 
school campus in Temperance. 
It was discovered the day before 
in the pond used for academic 
study. 

Zoo employees named the rep¬ 
tile Renegade. 

It was likely an illegal pet that 
escaped or was released. 

9-year-old boy caught 
driving mother's car 

|y W LAS VEGAS — Las 
Irl V Vegas police said a 9- 
year-old boy was not injured after 
taking his mother’s car for a joy 
ride. 

Police said the boy’s mother 
was in the shower when he took 
off. A resident called authorities 
after spotting the boy driving. 

Officers were able to stop the 
car. 

Teacher takes student 
with spina bifida on hike 

■ N CLARKSVILLE — A 
I It 10-year-old Kentucky 
girl with spina bifida got to hike 
through an Indiana state park on 
a class trip thanks to a teacher 
who offered to lend her his legs. 



Colleen McGrath, The (Hagerstown, Md.) Herald-Mail/AP 


Electric slide 

Jaleigh Kenny, 3, right, of Hagerstown, Md., smiles as she comes out the bottom of the slide at Fairgrounds Park in Hagerstown on 
Wednesday. Jewel Williams, 4, also of Hagerstown, waits at the top for her friend to clear the way before taking her turn. 


Shelly King wrote on Facebook 
that she was preparing for an 
“alternate field trip day” for her 
daughter, Ryan Neighbors, when 
fourth grade teacher Jim Free¬ 
man reached out with another 
option. 

News outlets reported the Tully 
Elementary School teacher teach¬ 
es the class next door to Ryan’s 
and offered to tote Ryan around 
the Falls of the Ohio State Park 
during the Friday field trip. 

Digging for change leads 
to toll booth road rage 

P| SPRING HILL — Au- 
I la thorities were search¬ 
ing for a driver who rammed a 
woman’s car multiple times after 
apparently becoming upset that 
she was digging for change at a 
Florida toll booth. 

Investigators pulled the vehicle 
registration from nearby camer¬ 
as and tracked the car to a home 
in Tarpon Springs. Troopers said 
they couldn’t find the driver. 

The victim said she was driv¬ 
ing to Jacksonville to visit a friend 
and wasn’t familiar with the area. 
That’s why she didn’t have toll 
money. 

Troopers with drawn 
guns find woman in labor 

HA RIDGEWOOD — New 
Jersey State Police 
chased a speeding car for several 


THE CENSUS 

jm The approximate number of days a dog spent in an ani- 

■ ■ ■ ■ mal shelter before finding a home after a man moved into 
■■i IIII the kennel with the dog and posted videos on Facebook. 

® Staff with the Great Plains SPCA shelter in Merriam, Kan., 

cheered as the 3-year-old terrier mix, named Queen, left the 
shelter with her new owner, Tony Puluso. The man behind the campaign was Scott 
Poore, of Mission Driven Goods, which creates fundraisers for shelters. He moved in 
with Queen on Sept. 18, bringing with him a laptop, desk and a twin mattress. 


minutes and then approached it at 
gunpoint once the driver finally 
pulled over. 

Inside they found a woman in 
labor. 

State police got a call about a 
car speeding north. They gave 
chase, signaling for the vehicle to 
stop. 

Authorities told NorthJersey. 
com that troopers drew their 
guns because they didn’t know if 
the car’s occupants were armed 
or dangerous. When they realized 
what was happening, the troopers 
escorted the pregnant woman and 
her driver to The Valley Hospital 
in Ridgewood. 

Boy, 11, drives 3 hours 
for Snapchat meeting 

Q CHARLESTON — Po- 
lice in South Carolina 
said an 11-year-old boy took his 
brother’s car and drove alone for 
three hours to meet someone he 
met on Snapchat. 

Charleston Police spokesman 


Charles Francis said the boy 
pulled up to an officer and said he 
was lost. 

Francis said the boy told the of¬ 
ficer he was heading to Charles¬ 
ton from 200 miles away in 
Simpsonville to live with a man 
he met on Snapchat. His tablet 
computer lost the GPS signal and 
the man’s address and he couldn’t 
get it back because the Snapchat 
message had disappeared. 

Francis said in a statement the 
officer called the boy’s father, 
who was in the process of report¬ 
ing him missing. 

School gets guitars 
bound for Hong Kong 

Ik 1C ANCH0RAGE — The 

Anchorage School 
District received a donation of 
high-end guitars that were bound 
for Hong Kong before they were 
confiscated by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

The Anchorage Daily News re¬ 
ported that the district estimates 


the 10 guitars have a combined 
value of nearly $54,500. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service 
said it intercepted the instru¬ 
ments in Anchorage in July 2018. 

An official said the guitars fea¬ 
ture Brazilian rosewood, which 
is protected by an international 
treaty and cannot be exported 
without permits. 

Fish and Wildlife officials 
began a civil forfeiture proceed¬ 
ing, and the guitar dealer who 
shipped them eventually gave up 
the instruments, which range in 
value from $4,360 to $8,400. 

Truck wreck spills 
beer onto interstate 


||i| SILVER SPRING 
I w I !Lr — A stretch of the in¬ 
terstate surrounding the nation’s 
capital turned into a sticky mess 
when a truck carrying more than 
4,000 pounds of canned beer 
wrecked. 

The Maryland State Police said 
the truck hit a sign and guard 
rail in Silver Spring after being 
forced off the road by a vehicle 
that changed lanes. 

Authorities said the semi went 
slightly into the woods, spilling 
beer and cans onto Interstate 
495. 

The State Police said the truck 
driver was transported to a hospi¬ 
tal. The extent of his injuries was 
unclear. 

From wire reports 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


Amazon wants its Alexa to go wherever you do 


By Joseph Pisani 

Associated. Press 

NEW YORK — Amazon wants 
Alexa everywhere. 

The online shopping giant said 
Wednesday that it will soon start 
selling wireless earbuds, finger 
rings and prescription eyeglass¬ 
es with its Alexa voice assistant 
built-in. 

The goal: Get Alexa outside the 
home and wherever customers 
are. 

“You can have Alexa with you 
24/7,” said Werner Goertz, a 
personal technology analyst at 
Gartner. 

It also launched its first celeb¬ 
rity voice for Alexa: actor Samuel 


L. Jackson. 

For $4.99, Alexa users can now 
ask Jackson to sing them happy 
birthday or tell them the weather. 
There will be a “clean” version 
for those who don’t want to hear 
Jackson curse. 

Amazon said other celebrity 
voices will be added next year. 

While Amazon has succeeded 
in getting people to buy its voice- 
activated Echo speakers for their 
living rooms or kitchen counters, 
it hasn’t found that same success 
outside the home. 

Rivals Apple and Google have 
smartphones, watches and other 
devices that have their voice as¬ 
sistants built-in. But Amazon’s 


smartphone failed to catch on and 
was discontinued several years 
ago. 

With the Echo Buds, which cost 
$130, users can order an Uber ride 
or find the nearest coffee shop as 
they stroll down the street. And 
later this year, Whole Foods shop¬ 
pers wearing the black buds can 
ask Alexa what aisle they can 
find canned tomatoes or other 
groceries. 

Its Echo Frames eyeglasses 
and Echo Loop ring can do simi¬ 
lar tasks, but both have a button 
that needs to be pressed before 
speaking to Alexa. 

For now, Amazon said it will 
sell a limited number of the glass- 



Ted S. Warren/AP 


Dave Limp, senior vice president for Amazon devices and services, 
talks about Echo Buds on Wednesday during an event in Seattle. 


es and rings to those invited to 
buy them and provide feedback 
on improving them. 


Labor Department rule to extend overt im e to more workers 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Trump 
administration has issued a rule 
that will make overtime pay 
available to 1.3 million addition¬ 
al workers, though the proposal 
replaces a more generous one 
advanced by former President 
Barack Obama. 

The Labor Department said 
Tuesday that it is raising the sala¬ 


ry level that companies will have 
to pay to exempt workers from 
overtime to $35,568 a year, up 
from $23,660. 

Americans earning less than 
that amount will typically be paid 
time and a half for any work over 
40 hours a week. 

The new rule will benefit re¬ 
tail, fast-food restaurant and 
home health care workers, as 


well as other lower-paid workers. 
Many employees in those indus¬ 
tries have been paid just above 
the $23,660 threshold, which has 
been in place since 2004, and 
then required to work overtime 
without extra pay. 

Many worker rights’ group and 
left-of-center economists criti¬ 
cized the move for covering far 
fewer workers than an earlier 
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proposal issued by the Obama ad¬ 
ministration in 2015. 

Under Obama, the Labor De¬ 
partment proposed raising the 
threshold to more than $47,000, 
which would have made nearly 5 
million more workers eligible for 
overtime. That rule was struck 
down in court after being chal¬ 
lenged by states and business 
groups. 
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(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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It’s tempting to call it a comeback, 
but Billy Ray Cyrus never went away 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 


The new Apple upgrade rule 

Why the iPhone 11 might — or might not — be for you 


By Geoffrey A. Fowler and Heather Kelly 

The Washington Post 

W e’re calling an end to a golden rule of tech: 

You no longer have to upgrade your iPhone 
every two years. Three will do just fine. 
Apple’s $700 iPhone 11 and triple-lens 
$1,000 11 Pro have now arrived in stores. But unless 
you’re the owner of a 2016 iPhone 7 or earlier, you prob¬ 
ably don’t need one. 

We’ve been testing the new phones and think they’re 
swell. But so was the iPhone X from two years ago. So we 
approached this review with a different lens: Instead of 
comparing it to last year’s iPhone XS, we’ve been using 
the 11 alongside iPhones that are two and three years 
old — the X and the 7. To measure the most important 
change, the cameras, we used a three-way selfie stick to 
make the phones snap the same photo at the same time. 

We were hard-pressed to find features we couldn’t 
live without on the 11 — and surprised at how well the 
X has aged. Our takeaway: Anyone with an iPhone 7 (or 
older) will appreciate that the 11 shoots better photos in 
the dark, promises a longer battery life and has a larger 
screen. Otherwise, save your cash for next year, which 
will likely bring bigger changes like support for ultra-fast 
5G networks. 

Of course, our rule is just a guide. It’s okay to hold on to 
your iPhone even longer. Apple’s latest iOS 13 update sup¬ 
ports models going back to the four-year-old iPhone 6S. 

Here’s what an iPhone 11 or 11 Pro will actually feel 
like coming from the iPhone 7 and the iPhone X. 

The camera 

A picture is worth a thousand words. But is it worth 
$1,000? Or even $700? 

With our test trident shooting cameras simultaneously, 
we could clearly see improvements in the 11 over the 7 
in lighting and color. But vs. the X? The changes are only 
dramatic in very specific photo situations. 

In daytime shots — and even a few we took at happy 
hour — the 11 produced more detail than the 7 and X. 

But in some photos, we actually preferred the warmer 
tone of the X. 

In the dark, a new Night Mode on the 11 and 11 Pro 
made a more dramatic difference, finding light and color 
in situations that even our eyes couldn’t. 

When the Night Mode activates (which happens auto¬ 
matically), the iPhone merges together a bunch of shots 
taken with different exposure lengths, taking the best, 
sharpest bits of each. That means you (and your subjects) 
have to hold really still — up to about 30 seconds — as the 
iPhone collects all those shots. How long you have to wait 
depends on how dark your scene is, and how much the 


iPhone senses your hand is shaking. (Using a tripod or 
bracing the phone against a wall helps.) 

The 11 doesn’t offer anything new to help with our 
most practical camera need: zooming closer. The 11 Pro 
models include a lens with two-times optical zoom, but 
it’s no more powerful than the one already on the X and 
even the 7 Plus. (We wish Apple had included the zoom 
lens on the regular 11 model, but it did not.) 

So what about the new lens Apple is touting? All of 
the 11 models include an “ultrawide” lens. Like looking 
through the peephole in a door, it lets you capture more 
with a 120-degree field of view. It’s a creative tool that 
can be fun when you’re very close to your subject. We’re 
just not sure how often we’ll actually make use of it. 

Battery life 

The 11 promises some tremendous, life-altering 
battery improvements. But what that means for your 
upgrade is harder to say. 

Apple says the iPhone 11 Pro can go four more hours 
than last year’s iPhone XS before needing a recharge. 
How about vs. an iPhone 7? It won’t say. Apple offers only 
this consistent data point: While playing a nonstop video, 
both the 7 and X lasts 13 hours; an 11 lasts 17. But that’s 
hardly a real-life situation. 

(If battery life or the device’s overall slowness are your 
main motivating factors for getting a new phone, consider 
getting your battery replaced before buying a new one.) 

Face ID 

When Apple skipped the iPhone 9 and jumped into let¬ 
ters with the iPhone X, it also jumped into the future. For 
anyone coming from a 7, you’ll immediately notice: 

1. There’s no more home button or fingerprint reader. 
Instead, you swipe up from the bottom of the phone and 
unlock with your face. Most people get used to it. 

2. The fancy face-detecting cameras also do a thing 
called Animojis, which map your face to let you pretend 
to be characters such as an octopus or smiling excrement. 

On the 11, you get one more feature not available in the 
X: You can take what Apple is calling a “slofie,” or a slow- 
motion video of your face. You, of course, could take a 
slow motion video of your face before using the back-fac¬ 
ing camera, but this saves you the effort of rotation. 

Speed and storage 

Apple is beating the pants off the rest of the industry in 
the speed of the processor that’s the brain of the phone. 
But we had a hard time feeling it vs. the X. 

There is one major spec upgrade since the 7 that you’ll 
really feel: more storage. An entry-level iPhone 7 only 
came with 32 gigabytes of storage. The X and 11 both 
start at 64 gigabytes. 



Durability 

The iPhone 7 was the first of the line to get waterproof¬ 
ing. The 11 is water resistant up to two meters and the 11 
Pro up to four meters. We’re not sure that’s going to move 
the ball for many people. 

Apple also claims the glass covering the front and 
back of the 11 is stronger than on the X. We did not at¬ 
tempt throwing our review units on concrete. But we did 
miss the metal back on the 7, which doesn’t shatter. The 
switch to a glass back on the X and later allows iPhones to 
charge wirelessly — which hasn’t really caught on. 

Should you go Pro? 

So you’ve decided to upgrade. Which one do you buy? 

Anyone on a budget might do just fine with last year’s 
model, the iPhone XR, which now sells for $600. It’s got 
almost everything good about the $700 11, except for 
Night Mode, that wide-angle lens and this year’s even- 
faster processor. Its battery life is still fantastic. If you’ve 
got $100 to spare, Night Mode on the 11 alone is worth it. 

What you’re really buying with the Pro is that third, 
zoom lens. It’s only available on the Pro and Pro Max. 

The rest of the differences between the 11 and 11 Pro 
models can best be described with the shrug emoji. The 
Pro offers a slightly better, and brighter, screen. The 
6.5-inch Pro Max version is the only way to max out your 
screen addiction, and also get the longest-lasting battery. 

Reasons to buy nothing 

There are some legitimate reasons you may want to 
hold onto your iPhone 7 or older. Mainly: whether you can 
physically hold onto it. 

Apple’s phones keep on getting larger. Sure, they need 
the extra space to cram in all the upgraded technology, 
but many people still like their phones petite. The iPhone 
7 is both thinner and lighter than any phone that came 
after it. The iPhone SE, now only sold used or refur¬ 
bished, is the only iPhone with a pocket-friendly 4-inch 
screen. 

A $700-and-up gadget is a serious investment. If you’ve 
just got to be seen walking around with not one, not two, 
but three camera lenses, we get it. But you should also 
feel no pressure at all to buy the shiny new thing — and 
know you’re not alone. 


These cases will make you, new iPhone feel fancy 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

W ith the recent launch of the Apple 
iPhone XI, many accessories for 
its predecessor in the iPhone X 
line still fit and do their job on the 
new stylish hardware. But with something new, 
many users do not want to dress it up in used 
clothing, not when third-party companies are 
rolling out all kinds of cool things. 

It’s clear a glance that Case-Mate latest 
stylish cases are designed to make new phone 
owners look good. The cases feature genuine 
materials, glittering crystals and 10-foot drop 
protection. 

With the Confetti Waterfall ($39.99), the 
design changes every time the case moves, cre¬ 
ating a dynamic, flowing, glitter effect. Color 


ON THE COVER: Billy Ray Cyrus is back in the 
public spotlight with his contribution to Lil Nas 
X’s inescapable smash hit “Old Town Road.” 

Nathan MoRGAN/For The Washington Post 


GADGET WATCH 

confetti dots are sealed inside with certified 
safe mineral oil to create the effect. 

The case is compatible with wireless charg¬ 
ing, has anti-scratch technology and refined 
metallic buttons. 

The Tough Watercolor has a visual rainbow 
effect created with individual droplets of ink 
on the case, which are suspended in resin to 
create a true masterpiece. The result is a vivid 
saturated ink form in a rainbow swirl, and each 
case is one of a kind. 

Case-Mate’s new collections for the Apple 
iPhone 11,11 Pro and 11 Pro Max range from 
$19.99 to $59.99. 

Online: case-mate.com 

Pelican’s new iPhone case lineup has the 
durability you would expect from a company 
known for product protection. 

Among the new choices is the Pelican 
Traveler Phone Case ($50), a lightweight case 
featuring reinforced three-layer construction 
and a critical flexible interior bumper that will 


absorb any force of impact. It’s constructed 
with fortified polycarbonate, so the shell 
provides the utmost protection for 
your iPhone. 

The Pelican Protector EMS (Easy 
Mount System) is $80 and starts with 
the Pelican’s rugged protector case 
and an impact-resistant outer shell. 

To this, it adds a shock-absorbing rub¬ 
ber lining. It’s also compatible with Qi 
wireless chargers. 

The integrated Easy Mount System 
includes a detachable magnetic battery 
for power on the go that adds from 38 
percent to 51 percent additional power. 

Another choice is the Pelican Protec¬ 
tor EMS Vent Mount featuring the top¬ 
selling Protector design with integrated 
EMS steel plate and integrated EMS vent 
mount. The mount can also be used as a 
handy media viewing kickstand. 

They are all backed by Pelican’s lifetime 
guarantee and drop-tested to military specs. 

Online: Pelican.com; prices for the new cases 
range from $30 to $80 



Case-Mate/TNS 


Case-Mate’s Confetti 
Waterfall (top) and Tough 
Watercolor cases combine 
beauty and protection. 
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Billy Ray Cyrus is back, but he never really left 


By Allison Stewart 

Special to The Washington Post 

THOMPSON’S STATION, Tenn. 

O n this hot August morning, Billy 
Ray Cyrus sits in the family 
room of his brother’s house, 
which lies adjacent to his own 
sprawling property in the bucolic hin¬ 
terlands of Nashville. He’s talking about 
— what else? — “Old Town Road,” then in 
its 19th week at the top of the charts, the 
longest such streak in history. At this mo¬ 
ment, it still feels unstoppable, but Cyrus, 
a longtime student of chart positions, 
senses its record-shattering run is almost 
over, and he’s right. Within days, he and 
Lil Nas X are deposed by Billie Eilish’s 
“Bad Guy.” 

The unlikely collaboration between the 
58-year-old country singer from Flat- 
woods, Ky., and the 20-year-old rapper 
from Atlanta was still the unquestioned 
soundtrack of summer, ascending from 
viral smash to mainstream hit to world¬ 
eating cultural phenomenon. It created 
a special bond between the pair, which 
makes sense because Cyrus is one of the 
few people who can understand the very 
peculiar position currently occupied by 
Lil Nas X. “Achy Breaky Heart” was the 
“Old Town Road” of its day, a genre-bend¬ 
ing, gatekeeper-offending, once-in-a-gen- 
eration crossover sensation that changed 
the culture forever. 

“This young man had clearly defined 
exactly what he wanted to happen, and 
that’s the way you reach your dreams,” 
Cyrus says approvingly. 

Cyrus is serious and polite and peppers 
his conversation with a mixture of back- 
woods mysticism, shrewd observations 
on the entertainment industry and Dale 
Camegie-esque inspirational sayings. He 
believes in intuition, and spirits. He looks 
for signs in things. He’s a you-miss-one- 
hundred-percent-of-the-shots-you-don’t- 
take kind of guy. 

He also has been at the forefront of the 
cultural conversation at three pivotal and 
very different points in the past 30 years: 
for “Achy Breaky”; the Disney Channel 
smash “Hannah Montana,” in which he 
played the father of his real-life daughter 
Miley; and “Old Town Road.” But Billy 
Ray Cyrus was always here, plugging 
along, even when the conversation turned 
away from him. He has been directed by 
David Lynch and befriended by George 
Jones, and he just performed at Glaston¬ 
bury. How weird is that? 

Unlike “Friends” or the Spice Girls, 
“Achy Breaky Heart” was a piece of’90s 
pop culture few people felt nostalgic for. 

“I wish Billy Ray Cyrus would make a 
comeback” is not something anybody has 
ever said out loud, probably not even Billy 
Ray Cyrus. 

Lil Nas X didn’t care about that, or 
maybe he just didn’t know. He had grown 
up with “Hannah Montana,” and Cyrus 
was one of the only country singers he 
was familiar with. In December, the rap¬ 
per, hoping to create a viral moment for 
his brand-new country-trap song, tweeted 
in Cyrus’ direction (“twitter please help 
me get billy ray cyrus on this”). 

In mid-March, Cyrus got an email from 
an executive at Columbia Records, asking 
if he would listen to a track by a young 
Atlanta artist named Lil Nas X. There 
was an accompanying link to a site called 
TikTok. Cyrus was mystified. “I’m going, 
‘Who is Lil Nas? And what is TikTok?”’ 

TikTok, Cyrus soon discovered, was a 
social media app specializing in highly 
meme-able homemade videos. He was 
mad at himself for not already knowing 
that. “I’m a student of the game. I should 
have known what TikTok is. I’m always 
looking for the next competitive edge.” 




Above: Lil Nas X, left, and 
Billy Ray Cyrus accept the 
song of the year award 
for “Old Town Road” at 
the MTV Video Music 
Awards on Aug. 26 at 
the Prudential Center in 
Newark, N.J. 

Matt Sayles, Invision/AP 

Left: Cyrus and daughter 
Miley Cyrus are pictured 
in a scene from “Hannah 
Montana: The Movie.” 

Disney/MCT 

Below: Cyrus as he appears 
on the album cover of 
“Some Gave All,” which 
spawned the smash single 
“Achy Breaky Heart.” 



Unlike “Friends” or the 
Spice Girls, “Achy Breaky 
Heart” was a piece of ’90s 
pop culture few people 
felt nostalgic for. “I wish 
Billy Ray Cyrus would 
make a comeback” is not 
something anybody has ever 
said out loud, probably not 
even Billy Ray Cyrus. 


Cyrus spent hours studying “Old Town 
Road” like it was homework. “(I) learned 
it really good,” he says, “because it was 
different for me, but I loved it.” 

Cyrus was paired with hip-hop artist 
and songwriter Jocelyn “Jozzy” Donald, 
who worked with him on his guest verse. 
Jozzy told Cyrus that her mom had a 
crush on him during the “Achy Breaky” 
years, which he didn’t seem to find sur¬ 
prising. Everybody’s mom did. 

Jozzy told Cyrus she wanted him to 
approach the song as a rapper would. “I 
said, ‘We’re going to role reverse,”’ Jozzy 
recalled. “You’re going to be Magic John¬ 
son, and Lil Nas is going to be Larry Bird. 
We’ve gotta get you the hottest bars.’” 

It was around this time that the original 
version of “Old Town Road” was deemed 
insufficiently country, and it was removed 
from the Billboard country charts. The 
decision brought usually subterranean 
issues of race and genre in the music 


industry into the daylight. Cyrus worried 
that, as the designated country guy, his 
services would no longer be needed on a 
song he felt a connection to. 

“I started freaking because something 
inside my spirit knew that this was a spe¬ 
cial moment, and something very impor¬ 
tant in my life,” he recalls. “My spirit was 
just going crazy, and I kept pushing. It just 
looked like it was going to go away.” 

When the remix landed atop the Bill¬ 
board Top 100 a few weeks later, it wasn’t 
just a hit, it was a populist uprising. And it 
was something that looked familiar. “The 
country world was trying to do to Lil Nas 
exactly what they did to Billy Ray Cyrus 
with ‘Achy Breaky,”’ Jozzy says. “This 
was his redemption, a little bit.” 

Growing up in Kentucky, Cyrus played 
baseball. He wanted to go pro, but when 
a voice inside his head told him he would 
be a musician instead, he listened. “When 
I traded that catcher’s mitt in and bought 
a left-handed guitar, I didn’t look back,” 
he says. For 10 demoralizing years, he 
struggled. He briefly moved to Southern 
California in search of a record deal 
and became a successful car salesman 
instead. He returned home, got married, 
got divorced and built up a local follow¬ 
ing. During a now-legendary stand at the 
Ragtime Lounge in Huntington, W.Va., 
he played to overflow crowds every night, 
an early version of the all-encompassing 
international celebrity that would follow. 

Cyrus could have reigned there indefi¬ 
nitely, but he was closing in on 30, and he 
worried that if he didn’t get a record deal 
soon, he never would. And he was starting 
to get a bad feeling about the Ragtime. “I 
felt like I was gonna die,” Cyrus recalls. 
He means it literally. “The bar was get¬ 
ting pretty rough, and it was getting so 
packed, it was uncontrollable. Like, every 
single night, you just couldn’t get people in 
there. It was getting crazy.” 

His intuition also told him something 
good was about to happen. He played his 
song “Some Gave All,” an ode to veterans 
that Cyrus views as the most consequen¬ 
tial song of his entire career, for Harold 
Shedd at Mercury Records and got a 
record deal on the spot. 

His first single was a goofy, danceable 
earworm called “Don’t Tell My Heart.” At 
least that’s what it was called until Cyrus, 
who had field-tested the song for audi¬ 
ences at the Ragtime, politely suggested 
renaming it “Achy Breaky Heart.” 

Cyrus and the song’s writer, Don Von 
Tress, soon became close friends. “I was 
struck by his charisma and his honesty,” 
Von Tress recalls. “Back in the day when 
everybody had to have a Stetson stapled to 
their forehead, here’s this guy with a mul¬ 
let and a cutoff sweatshirt and high-top 
tennies.” 

“Achy Breaky” was instantly polar¬ 
izing. Pop fans embraced it as a novelty 
hit. Country purists saw it as degrading 
and ridiculous. (That the accompanying 
video, featuring a hip-swiveling Cyrus, 
helped set off a nationwide line-danc¬ 
ing craze somehow made it worse.) His 
debut album went on to sell 9 million 
copies. 

Artists often have complicated rela¬ 
tionships with the hits that made them 
famous: Sometimes a song isn’t repre¬ 
sentative of their body of work, or it’s 
embarrassing, or they just tire of it. Ask 
Cyrus whether this might be the case for 
him, and he looks incredulous. “Are you 
crazy?” he asks. “Are you nuts? Don’t ever 
think that about me.” 

Cyrus had enough post-“Achy Breaky” 
hits to fend off official one-hit-wonder sta¬ 
tus, but by the release of his third album, 
country radio no longer welcomed him. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 
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Alabama Shakes’ Brittany Howard creates personal, provocative debut album 


By Ragan Clark 

Associated Press 

S olo projects can be hit or miss for artists looking to break 
from a band. For some, their newfound creative indepen¬ 
dence allows them to hit their stride. For others (even Mick 
Jagger), they function better as part of a collective effort. 
Brittany Howard of Alabama Shakes falls into the 
former category. Her personality and songwriting shine through on 
“Jaime,” the singer and guitarist’s 11-track solo debut. 

Howard doesn’t play it safe on “Jaime.” She experiments with 
musical styles more than she typically has in her work with the 
Shakes. While Alabama Shakes adhere to a more classic rock sound, 
Howard brings in gospel, lo-fi and funk influences on “Jaime.” 

In her subject matter, she also doesn’t pull any punches, tackling 
religion in “He Loves Me” and race in “Goat Head.” Even seeming¬ 
ly simple songs, such as “Georgia,” carry weight. In a world where 
lesbian love songs are a rarity in the mainstream, this tender track 
feels both powerful and vulnerable. 

“He Loves Me” samples church sermons as Howard sings, “I 
don’t go to church anymore.” It confronts the dissonance between 
religious teachings and progressive lifestyles head on. “I know He 
still loves me when I’m smoking blunts / Loves me when I’m drink¬ 
ing too much,” she sings. Then later, “He doesn’t judge me.” 


Just as Howard brings to 
light the gray area of religion 
in “He Loves Me,” she does 
the same with race in “Goat 
Head.” The song gives a per¬ 
sonal account of her experi¬ 
ence as a child born to a white 
mother and a black father. She 
learns that her father’s car 
was vandalized — someone not 
only slashed his tires, but put a 
goat’s head in the back. 

The track starts with a 
chilled-out beat, not introduc¬ 
ing the shocking imagery of the 
goat head until the song is two 
minutes into its three-minute 
runtime. The image is meant to 
jolt listeners and shed light to a 
further point — conversations on race can’t be painted into a pretty 
picture when the underlying history reflects a grotesque past. She 
not only alludes to this past, but her own struggle with identity. 

Howard has rewarded audiences with her honesty, proving that 
she stands both within her band and on her own. 




Brittany Howard 

Jaime (ATO Records) 



Joel Paterson 


Let it Be Guitar! (Bloodshot Records) 

Close your eyes, picture Chet Atkins pulling up a 
bar stool on the beach at Waikiki and coolly pluck¬ 
ing out a surfy rendition of Paul McCartney’s iconic 
“Michelle.” 

That’s just one of the sounds Chicago-based guitar 
wizard Joel Paterson conjures up on his new 
instrumental collection of 16 classic Bea¬ 
tles’ songs. “Let it Be Guitar!” showcases 
Paterson’s signature self-assured 
retro style, filled with flourishes 
of vintage rock, jazz, coun¬ 
try and blues. 

The reverb-heavy trills 
and twangs of Paterson’s 
“This Boy” perfectly 
echo the longing of a jilted 
boyfriend. The jazzy pluck¬ 
ing on “Honey Pie” creates a 
jauntier feeling. Fans who’ve 
watched Paterson perform 
live know his mastery comes 
straight-faced. The emotion 


comes from his nimble fingers, 
picking, plucking and strumming to 
evoke ethos and a mid-century mood. 
On the mod and swoony “If I Fell,” 
the playful undertones almost make 
you want to blurt out “cha, cha, cha.” 

Paterson is a titan in Chicago’s 
roots music scene and has toured in 
Europe but deserves broader atten¬ 
tion. He’s accompanied here by a trio 
of equally stellar Chicago-based mu¬ 
sicians and sometimes bandmates: 
Beau Sample on bass, Alex Hall on 
drums and organist Chris Foreman. 
The tracks cover some of the 
Fab Four’s most iconic records, 
including “Abbey Road,” “A 
Hard Day’s Night,” “Rubber 
Soul” and the “White Album,” 
but oddly — given the title choice 
— not “Let it Be.” Be assured that 
Paterson has a reason. 

— Lindsey Tanner 
Associated Press 


Joel Paterson 
picks on the 
Beatles. 

Ted Beranis 

Bloodshot Records 


His father suggested he re¬ 
invent himself as an actor, like 
Kenny Rogers and Dolly Parton 
did. “I said, ‘I’m not an actor,”’ 
Cyrus recalls. “And he said, 

‘I’m sure it’s just like everything 
else. You just gotta start. You’ll 
learn.’” 

Parton, Miley’s godmother, 
also urged him to diversify. 

Cyrus set his mind to acting and 
soon found himself with a small 
part in Lynch’s 2001 mind-bend¬ 
ing masterpiece, “Mulholland 
Drive.” The director proved in¬ 
fluential in molding the singer’s 
minimalist acting style. 

Cyrus went on to play a small¬ 
town doctor who moves to the big 
city in the Pax network series 
“Doc,” which ran for 88 episodes. 
In 2005, he was cast as Robby 
Stewart in “Hannah Montana,” 
opposite a tweenage Miley, who 
played a pop star undercover as 
an ordinary girl. 

The series launched his daugh¬ 
ter into orbit and gave Cyrus a 
new public identity: Miley’s dad. 

“Hannah Montana” upended 
life for the Cyrus family, who 
were soon followed everywhere 
by paparazzi. “The good news is, 
I like people,” Cyrus says. “I fear 
more the day that nobody gives 
a s—. I think that’s a scarier 
reality, going out somewhere and 
nobody even caring.” 

Cyrus was more famous than 
he’d been in years, but his music 
career was flagging. During 
the 2000s and much of the ’10s, 
he tried everything: Patri¬ 
otic albums. Christian albums. 
Heavy metal. “Dancing with the 
Stars.” He ditched Billy Ray and 
renamed himself Cyrus. He even 
grew his mullet back, hoping that 
audiences shared his nostalgia 
for that iconic, long-ago hair¬ 
style. (They did not.) 

By the time he and Von Tress 
finished work on “The Snake- 
Doctor Circus,” a concept album 
about the American condition 
that emphasized topical concerns 
such as opioid addiction, Cyrus 
thought he might never write an¬ 
other song. When “SnakeDoctor” 
was released in May, he says, “I 
figured that was probably it for 
me.” 

Now Cyrus is enjoying his 
third foray into pop cultural 
relevancy in as many decades. 
He’s very famous again, but it’s 
an odd kind of fame: It’s his, but 
not his. He’s Hannah Montana’s 
dad, Lil Nas X’s sidekick. 

His success this go-round 
might be proximal, but it’s also 
easier to handle. After decades 
in which he worked himself to 
exhaustion onstage and on sets, 
straining his marriage and 
missing large portions of his 
kids’ childhoods, he can now do 
exactly as he pleases. He enjoys 
collaborations with younger art¬ 
ists. He has begun writing songs 
again. “I may just have peace of 
mind for the first time ever,” he 
says. “I feel like I can just lay my 
burden down.” 

The one word Cyrus repeated¬ 
ly uses to describe his life after 
“Old Town Road” is “magical.” 
“It’s just a beautiful, magical 
story that I look back on and I 
go, ‘I can’t imagine my life now 
without it,”’ he says. “I never 
dreamed another one would 
come back around. I would’ve 
been fine. But now, looking back 
on it, this was my story.” 
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Ric Ocasek and the Cars’ gleaming new wave did something surprising: It endured 
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t’s almost impossible to do now, after decades of 
continuous radio play that’s rendered the Cars’ 
music as familiar as the smell of your own auto¬ 
mobile. But put on “Just What I Needed” or “Let’s 
Go” or “Shake It Up” and try to imagine that you’re 
encountering the song for the first time. 

Listen to the guitars, how they idle for a few sec¬ 
onds before suddenly zooming off from the starting 
line. Listen to the beat, which suggests a machine 
until it doesn’t. And listen to those crisp, compact 
melodies, none with a single note out of place 
— even (or especially) the weird ones, as when the 
dissonant “your” in “ribbons in your hair” gives 
“Just What I Needed” a vivid splash of sexual des¬ 
peration. 

Do all that, then ask yourself if anybody from the 
late 1970s and early 1980s was making tunes more 
precisely designed to grab than the Cars, whose 
mastermind, Ric Ocasek, died at his home in New 
York City on Sept. 15, of heart disease. Depending 
on whom you trust, the eternally gangly Ocasek 
was either 70, which is surprising to learn, or 75, 
which is totally insane. 

The poppiest punk band — or were they the pun- 
kiest pop band? — of their new-wave generation, the 
Cars grabbed plenty with their string of immediate¬ 
ly appealing hits, more than a dozen of which made 
it inside the top 40 of Billboard’s Hot 100. From 
the group’s flawless self-titled debut album in 1978 
to “Heartbeat City” in 1984, they went platinum 
every time out; their clip for “You Might Think” 
was named video of the year over “Thriller” at the 
inaugural MTV Video Music Awards. (Alas, the 
Cars lost best new artist at the Grammys in 1979 to, 
uh, A Taste of Honey.) 

Yet Ocasek and his bandmates — guitarist Elliot 
Easton, keyboardist Greg Hawkes, drummer David 
Robinson and bassist Benjamin Orr, who died in 
2000 — also knew how to maintain their grip. “My 
Best Friend’s Girl,” “Good Times Roll,” “Magic,” 
“Drive” — each hooky little jam stuck around to 
become a permanent fixture of the era, not unlike 
the less stylish singles of that other inescapable 
AOR figure who just preceded Ocasek in death: 
Eddie Money. 

Look under the hood and you can understand 
why. Beneath the shiny surfaces and the metronom¬ 
ic grooves, the Cars’ songs, which Ocasek wrote 
and which he and Orr alternately sang, sported all 
kinds of musical and emotional eccentricities that 
made them hard to shake. 

Think of that line about the hair ribbons in “Just 
What I Needed,” which cuts against the practiced 
indifference of the priceless opening lyric: “I don’t 
mind you coming here / And wasting all my time.” 
Or the unexpected moment Ocasek chooses to enter 
“Good Times Roll,” seemingly offbeat until you 


finally grasp where he is in the rhythmic pattern. 

Or consider how little the plush production of 
“Drive” sets you up for the sheer hopelessness of 
the song, the second-most-haunting ballad ever 
sung by a rock group’s bassist after Timothy B. 
Schmit and the Eagles’ “I Can’t Tell You Why.” 

“Who’s gonna pay attention to your dreams?” Orr 
sings, “And who’s gonna plug their ears when you 
scream?” It’s a chilling vision made only more so by 
the loveliness of Ocasek’s melody. 

The frontman — memorably captured in a late- 
'70s Rolling Stone profile, bitching about the lousy 
songs on his car’s FM radio — worked hard to 
create music that could tell both a short story and 
a long one. He and Orr formed the Cars in Boston 
after trying out a variety of other modes, including 
post-hippie folk-pop in a group called Milkwood. 
And the band’s graduation five albums in from 
Queen’s producer (Roy Thomas Baker) to Def Lep¬ 
pard’s (Robert John “Mutt” Lange) demonstrated 
Ocasek’s willingness to do Big ’80s bombast even as 
his lyrics grew colder and more suspicious. 

The Cars’ heavy investment in music videos was 
another play for ubiquity by a band whose stiff live 
show never inspired much in the way of hysteria. 
Where some of his post-punk peers dismissed the 
medium, Ocasek went all in with high-concept vid¬ 
eos for “Magic” and “Shake It Up” and “You Might 
Think,” which won that VMA with computer-gener¬ 
ated graphics as garish as they were novel. 

His understanding of the importance of visuals 
— here was a guy with a durable look — extended 
to his licensing the group’s music to movies, as 
when “Fast Times at Ridgemont High” used “Mov¬ 
ing in Stereo” to soundtrack an iconic scene featur¬ 
ing Phoebe Cates. 

Yet Ocasek’s commercial instinct was always 
accompanied by the commitment of a true artiste. 
During the Cars’ chart-topping heyday he produced 
uncompromising albums by acts like Bad Brains 
and Suicide; later, after the band broke up (but 
before it reunited briefly in 2011), he worked in the 
studio with some of its inheritors, including Weezer 
and Guided by Voices. 

In 1997, another admirer, Billy Corgan of Smash¬ 
ing Pumpkins, convened a portion of Ocasek’s 
celebrity fan club to back the singer on a solo album 
clearly meant to attract a young new audience. The 
so-so “Troublizing” didn’t quite work out that way. 

It didn’t really have to: Last year, when the Killers’ 
Brandon Flowers inducted the Cars into the Rock & 
Roll Hall of Fame, he recalled being knocked out by 
the band’s classic records as a 13-year-old in 1994, 
well into its afterlife. 

Ocasek’s instant hits had hung on. They’re still 
hanging on. 


Ric Ocasek is pictured during an early Cars show. From the late ’70s through 
the mid-’80s, the band crafted a string of irresistible, enduring hits. 


By Mikael Wood • Los Angeles Times 
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Astral Chain is complicated but ultimately enjoyable 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

A t the end of each of Astral Chain’s mis¬ 
sions, a menu pops up on screen asking 
if you’d like to advance to the next “file” 
with the same “play style” or difficulty 
level. I can’t think of another game that so fre¬ 
quently reminds its audience of such options, and 
I wondered why the developers of this flamboyant 
new action game might do this. 

It all became clear after my performance on 
the first couple of files was deemed worthy of a D 
rating. Having played through a good number of 
Platinum Games’ back catalog — and generally 
fared much better — I was rattled by my first few 
hours with this decidedly odd action game. 

I Astral Chain follows the 
story of twins — a brother and 
sister — who work for Neuron, 
an elite police force dedicated 
to defending humanity against 
an alien threat posed by “chi¬ 
meras,” powerful creatures 
from another dimension who 
are invisible to most humans. 
Aided by bleeding edge 
technology, a select number 
| of Neuron’s employees are en¬ 
trusted with Legions, captured 
chimeras who are chained to the wrist and neu- 
rologically linked to their operator. Figuratively 
speaking, I could feel my brain working overtime 
as I tried to get used to guiding a Legion and one 
of the twins at the same time. 

As is usual for most action games, movement 
of your agent is mapped to the left thumbstick 
while the right thumbstick controls the camera. 
Pressing the left trigger calls your Legion, which 
then can be steered by holding the left trigger and 
manipulating the right thumbstick. On top of that 
there are buttons for switching weapons, switch¬ 
ing Legions, using items and using your Legion’s 
special abilities. 

Throughout the campaign, you’ll acquire differ¬ 
ent Legions who each have their own unique char¬ 
acteristics. For example, the Arrow Legion allows 
you to fire projectiles at airborne enemies, the 
Arms Legion allows you to lift heavy objects, and 
the Beast Legion allows you to track enemies and 
ride on its back for speedy traversal. Learning 
to keep track of two avatars on the screen and to 
effectively use the chain between them — which, 
among other things, can be used to clothesline 
charging opponents, or to circle around enemies 



and briefly bind them — can be a tricky thing to 
come to grips with unless you are enviably ambi¬ 
dextrous. 

When you factor in Astral Chain’s unusual duo 
avatar mechanic with the ins and outs of master¬ 
ing the game’s fighting mechanics — nailing a 
perfect dodge or keeping an eye out for the telltale 
flash on the screen that indicates an agent and a 
Legion can perform a coordinated attack — it’s 
easy to get your fingers tangled up. Countless 
times while learning the ropes, I accidentally 
yanked on the chain sending my agent flying in 
the direction of a Legion without meaning to, or 
I’d use an item when I meant to switch weapons or 
Legions. 

Three difficulty levels are available: Un¬ 
chained, Casual and Platinum Standard. In Un¬ 
chained mode, the game does the fighting for you 
so you can concentrate on the story. Casual mode 
forgoes the letter grade evaluations. It also allows 
you to continue six times, after getting knocked 
down, before a Game Over screen appears. Plati¬ 
num Standard gives you two continues. I tried 
playing Astral Chain on Casual after getting my 
second D but I found that too easy, so I anxiously 
went back to the other level. Thankfully, my anxi¬ 
eties were unfounded. Health items are plentiful, 
and I relaxed once I upgraded my Legions and 
weapons and began to get a better feel for using 
the chain more strategically. 

Astral Chain was directed by Takahisa Taura, 
whose 2017 game Nier: Automata was selected as 
one of The Washington Post’s Best Games of the 
Year. Both games are notable for their noncombat 
moments that often delight in the absurd. So it is at 
one point you must go on an office tour of Neuron 
with a dedicated employee who dresses up in a dog 
costume; you’ll also get points for picking up cans 
on the street and dropping them in trash recep¬ 
tacles. Conversely, you lose points for indulging in 
that most cliched video game activity: breaking 
crates. Presumably, since you’re a cop as well as 
a good citizen, you can cross city streets only at 
crosswalks which, if you’re late making it to the 
other side, will lead you to lose points as well. 

The game, which looks like a stylish, heavily- 
inked manga, flaunts its affection toward animals. 
You can walk your Beast Legion like a dog and, in 
your off time, repair to a room full of cats. 

If only more big-league developers dared to be 
this bonkers, the industry would be that much 
more untamed. 

Platform: Nintendo Switch 

Online: astralchain.nintendo.com 


Combat in “Astral Chain” takes some getting used to, but the game’s unique nature makes it stand out. 

Nintendo/TNS 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 


Switch Lite is Nintendo’s second 
consecutive hardware home run 


By Gene Park 

The Washington Post 

To see the Lite is to touch it. 

It hits you immediately when 
you first pick it up. The matte 
finish feels just crispy enough 
under your fingertips. Your index 
fingers nestle into a slightly 
deeper scoop on the trigger but¬ 
tons. Like resting your hands in 
slime, it’s tactile bliss, ASMR for 
the grabbers. 

Both airy and sturdy, the dis¬ 
counted ($199), handheld-only 
“Lite” model of Nintendo’s hit 
console Switch is the most com¬ 
fortable mobile gaming device 
ever made. The more comfort¬ 
able on-the-go experience is so 
good that, even if you already 
own the mobile-capable Switch, 
you should consider picking up a 
“Lite.” And the price is right. 

I’ve played every iteration of 
Nintendo’s handhelds, even the 
Game and Watch series. All of 
them, even the beloved DS se¬ 
ries, were never known for their 
comfort. Devices would be too 
thick, too thin, too tall, too heavy. 
The dual screens of the DS 
made them feel top heavy. Hand 
cramps became an acceptable 
strain. Only two other devices 
even approached this level of 
comfort: the Game Boy Advance 
and Sony’s PlayStation Vita, but 
neither knows the human hand 
as well as the Switch Lite. 

After the Wii U, Nintendo’s 
failed first attempt at a hybrid 
tablet-console machine, the 
Switch was Apollo 2. Nintendo 
beat the skeptics in 2016, quickly 
selling as fast and sometimes 
faster than Sony’s more powerful 
PlayStation 4. The Switch Lite, 
which was released Sept. 20, is 
not only just another iteration of 
the Switch, but a successor to its 
DS series. 

The Switch entered the market 
as a console, but since then has 
been accepted and considered by 
many as a handheld device, es¬ 
pecially considering that roughly 
half of Switch users play in 
handheld fashion (vs. “docked” 
and tethered to your TV). With 
the Lite, there’s no “switch” to 
connect to a TV. The detachable 
controllers are gone (though you 
can connect them to the device 
for more players). 

This time, the directional pad 
makes its official triumphant 
return, feeling about as good as 


Nintendo’s already excellent Pro 
Controller for the Switch. The 
other buttons mimic that feel¬ 
ing: a stronger but quieter click. 
More travel time for the buttons 
gives you more confidence with 
each press. 

Nintendo wisely matched the 
bezel of the screen to each of the 
system’s three color offerings: 
gray, turquoise and yellow. Even 
though the screen is smaller (5.5 
inches vs. the 6.2 on a normal 
console), the bezel doesn’t over¬ 
shadow it. The old Switch looks 
like a flatscreen CRT compared 
to the Lite. 

The 720p output is the same 
resolution as the handheld ver¬ 
sion of the Switch. But because 
of the smaller screen, more pixel 
density results in a crisper-look- 
ing image, even if it’s the same 
thing. One thing to look out for: 
Be wary of games with heavy 
reading. Text was already a 
struggle to read on the Switch’s 
handheld mode, and it’s worse on 
the smaller screen. 

Also be wary of the speakers, 
which are now mostly located 
at the bottom of the system, as 
opposed to only the back. Cover¬ 
ing the bottom — by, say, resting 
the unit on your stomach — will 
muffle sound. But because the 
Switch Lite weighs a mere 0.66 
pounds, you probably won’t be 
covering the speakers with the 
bottom of your palms. You could 
lie in bed and hold the system for 
hours without tiring. The built-in 
speakers sound a bit lighter than 
the original console, but you’re 
better off using headphones 
anyway. 

The Switch’s kickstand is also 
gone, which is good since it was 
the biggest design flaw in the 
original system. 

Each system comes with only 
32 gigabytes of storage, same as 
the old system, so if you plan to 
download games, you’ll need a 
micro SD card to bolster your 
capacity. It’s a shame the console 
doesn’t come with more storage, 
but Nintendo seems more eager 
to get both Switches in people’s 
hands at an affordable price. 

Stacked with titles like Doom, 
Dark Souls and, soon, The 
Witcher 3, along with its own 
first-party Mario and Zelda titles, 
Nintendo can proudly boast a 
solid library early in the system’s 
life. 



Bill O’LEARY/The Washington Post 

Switch Lite is more friendly for mobile gaming than its predecessor. 
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By Michael Abrams 
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A journey along the Moselle river brings you past 

many sights worth seeing. One of them is the town 
of Cochem. 

. Sitting on both sides of the river that flows 
through France, Luxembourg and Germany, it is nestled 
against steep hills lined with vineyards. 

Although the German town’s prehistory is lost in the 
shadows of time, it was first mentioned in a document in 
866. Much of Cochem’s medieval history was influenced 
by the Reichsburg, a mighty castle, first built in the 11th 
century, that towers over the city. 

The noble families that ruled from there led the town 
and castle through the ups and downs that mirror much of 
the history of the area. 

Sieges, marauding knights, the plague, the Thirty Years 
War and French invasions were among the low points of 
the town’s history, but over the years it also became a cen¬ 
ter of crafts and trade. 

And in the early 18th century the first tourists began ar¬ 
riving, often English artists who captured the romanticism 
of the Moselle valley. 

The stream of tourists has not stopped, and today Co¬ 
chem is the center for tourism on the Moselle with hiking 
and biking trails, boat cruises, viticulture and the sights of 
the town. 

It’s a short but in some spots steep walk up to the castle. 
From its walls there is a wonderful view up and down the 
Moselle valley. 

Unfortunately, the castle can only be seen on a guided 
tour and because we had other places to go and see, we 
skipped it on this visit. 

The town is full of narrow cobblestone lanes. The mar¬ 
ketplace is surrounded by half-timbered houses, cafes and 
restaurants, with a statue of St. Martin topping a fountain 
as its centerpiece. 

For another great view of Cochem and the Moselle val¬ 
ley, ride the Cochemer chairlift, which takes you up to an 
altitude of 850 feet. From the restaurant just above the lift 
station and from the nearby Pinner Cross, an outcrop tow¬ 
ering over the valley, you can appreciate the grandeur of 
castle, town and river. You can ride back down on the chair¬ 
lift or hike a little more than a kilometer back to the city. 

Once there, take a break at one of the many taverns 
along the river and sip a glass of Mosel wine. 

abrams.mike@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripes_photog 



Top: Reichsburg 
castle towers over 
Cochem, Germany, 
and the Moselle 
river. Parts of the 
castle date back to 
the 11th century. 

Above: Cochem’s 
marketplace is 
a popular tourist 
destination. 

Right: A sign in 
front of a wine 
tavern announces it 
offers Federweisser 
(partially fermented 
young wine) and 
Zwiebelkuchen 
(onion tart). They 
are traditionally 
served in the 
autumn during 
the grape harvest 
season. 


Michael Abrams 
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ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Cochem is on the Moselle River in western 
Germany. It is about a 50-mile drive from 
Spangdahlem, 75 miles from Wiesbaden and 
100 miles from the Ramstein/ Kaiserslautern 
area. 

TIMES 

Any time is fine, but good weather is best 
for sightseeing, hiking, biking or boat rides. 
The castle has daily English-language tours 
every hour between 10:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 
from early March to early November. The 
chairlift operates from 10 a.m. to about 4 p.m. 
from late March to mid-November. 

COSTS 

Parking costs about 8 euros for a day, but 
some meters only go for two or five hours, so 
be sure to consider how much time you want 
to spend in town. And be sure to have change, 
as the meters take only coins. 

A castle tour costs 6 euros for adults and 3 
euros for children 6 to 17. A family ticket is 
available for parents with 2 to 5 children for 
16 euros. 

The chairlift costs adults 4.90 euros one way 
and 6.90 euros roundtrip. For children 4 to 
14 years of age it is 1.90 euro and 2.90 euros 
respectively, and a family ticket is 17 euros 
for parents and 2-4 children. 

FOOD 

There are plenty of restaurants in town. 
Cochem is a good place to try traditional 
German food and taste Mosel wine. 

INFORMATION 

The town’s website is cochem.de/tourismus, 
the castle’s is reichsburg-cochem.de, and the 
chairlift’s site is cochemer-sesselbahn.de. 

— Michael Abrams 
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A short walk through Ireland's long history 



Rick Steves 


This Dublin statue honors Charles Stewart Parnell, beloved for his tireless work for 
land reform and Irish home rule. 


walk through the heart of north 
Dublin recalls Ireland’s long 
fight for independence, and 
makes a fine introduction to the 
city’s rich history. I try to make time for 
this stroll on each visit to reinvigorate my 
sense of the city as the beating heart of 
the still-evolving Irish nation. 

I start at the O’Connell Bridge, which 
spans the River Liffey. The river has long 
divided the wealthy south side of town 
from the working-class north side. From 
this bridge, I can see modem Dublin 
evolving: A forest of cranes marks build¬ 
ing sites all over town. 

Leading from the bridge through the 
heart of north Dublin, O’Connell Street 
echoes with history. I like to walk along its 
tree-lined median strip, which gets me up 
close to many Irish heroes. 

The first statue honors Daniel O’Connell 
(1775-1847), who demanded in the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament that Irish Catholics have 
civil rights. He organized thousands of 
nonviolent protesters into huge “monster 
meetings.” The pedestal has many bullet 
holes, which remain from the 1916 Easter 
Rising, a weeklong rebellion against Brit¬ 
ish rule that was quickly crushed. 

The next statue depicts William Smith 
O’Brien (1803-1864), the leader of the 
nationalist Young Ireland Movement. 
Compared to predecessors like O’Connell, 
O’Brien was more willing than O’Connell 
to use force to achieve Irish self-determi¬ 
nation. After a failed uprising in Tipper¬ 
ary, he was imprisoned and sentenced to 
death, but then exiled to Australia. 

Nearby is a statue of Sir John Gray 
(1816-1875), a doctor and politician who 
wanted to repeal the union with Britain. 
You can also thank him for bringing safe 
drinking water to Dublin. 

Next is James Larkin (1876-1947), the 
founder of the Irish Transport and Gen¬ 
eral Workers Union. The strike he called 
in 1913 is considered to be the first shot 


in the war for independence. He stands 
where a union gathering degenerated into 
a riot after Larkin was arrested for trying 
to make a speech — resulting in massive 
police brutality and several fatalities. 

A bit past the Larkin statue is the Gen¬ 
eral Post Office, with pillars still pock¬ 
marked with bullet holes. This was where 
nationalist activist 
Patrick Pearse read 
the Proclamation of 
Irish Independence 
in 1916, kicking off 
the Easter Ris¬ 
ing. The building 
became the rebel 
headquarters and 
the scene of a bloody 
five-day siege. Why 
battle over a post 
office? Because it 
housed the telegraph nerve center for the 
entire country. Today, an engaging exhibit 
brings the dramatic history of this build¬ 
ing to life. 

A few blocks away is a statue of Father 
Theobald Mathew (1790-1856), a leader 
of the temperance movement of the 1830s. 
Father Mathew was responsible, some 
historians claim, for convincing enough 
Irish peasants to stay sober that O’Connell 
was able to organize them into a political 
force. But the onset of the Great Potato 
Famine crippled his efforts and sent thou¬ 
sands to their graves or onto emigration 
ships — desperation drove Ireland back to 
whiskey. 

Standing boldly at the top of O’Connell 
Street is a monument to Charles Stewart 
Parnell. Ringing the monument are the 
names of the four ancient provinces of Ire¬ 
land and all 32 Irish counties (north and 
south, since this was erected before the 
Irish partition). Parnell (1846-1891) was 
the member of parliament who nearly won 
“home rule” (self-government) for Ireland 
in the 1880s — and who served time in 


jail for his nationalist activities. Despite 
his privileged birth, Parnell envisioned a 
modern, free, united Ireland as a secular 
democracy. 

With the British prime minister 
favoring a similar form of home rule, it 
looked as if Ireland was on its way toward 
independence as a Commonwealth nation. 
Then a sex scandal broke around Parnell 
and he was driven from office. 

After that, Ireland became mired in the 
conflicts of the 20th century: an awkward 
independence featuring a divided island, 
a bloody civil war and sectarian violence 
in Northern Ireland during the last half 
of the century. But since the Good Friday 
Agreement of 1998, peace has finally 
prevailed on this troubled isle. 

Uphill from Parnell, Dublin’s Garden of 
Remembrance honors the victims of the 
Easter Rising. This memorial marks the 


spot where the rebel leaders were held be¬ 
fore being transferred to prison for their 
execution. The Irish flag flies above: green 
for Catholics, orange for Protestants, 
and white for the hope that they can live 
together in peace. 

One of modern Ireland’s most stirring 
moments occurred here in 2011, when 
Queen Elizabeth II made this the first stop 
on her visit to the Republic — the first by a 
reigning British monarch in 100 years. 

Brexit brings new challenges ahead 
as politicians hash out what Britain’s 
break from the EU means for the border 
between Northern Ireland and the Repub¬ 
lic. While my brief Dublin walk is over, 
there’s plenty more history to be made on 
the Emerald Isle. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick® 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 




TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Michaelis-Kirchweih 
in Fuerth 

When Fuerth, a Franconian 
city just outside its better-known 
neighbor Nuremberg, hosts its 
annual Volksfest, it can be hard 
for residents to carry on as usual. 
This multi-generational celebra¬ 
tion takes place in the heart of 
the pedestrian area. 

This fest, with nearly nine 
centuries of history to its name, 
runs Sept. 28-Oct. 9. Its winning 
combination of market stalls and 
food and drink stands doesn’t 
change much through the years, 
although ever-scarier rides are 
added to its lineup. 

The fest’s biggest events 
include the tapping of the keg 
at 10:15 a.m. Sept. 28, fireworks 
at 10 p.m. Sept. 28 and Oct. 9, a 
night of music and jesters Oct. 1 
and illuminated hot air balloons 
Oct. 6. 

For insight into local customs 
and traditions, a thanksgiving 
parade with 3,000 participants 
starting at 11 a.m. Oct. 6 should 
be just the ticket. 

Fuerth is connected to Nurem¬ 
berg by subway. Line U1 runs 
there from the Nuremberg 
Messe; the journey takes around 
half an hour. Onilne: michaelis- 
kirchweih.de 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 
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Kookeet in Bruges 

It’s the end of an era in Bruges, 
as the popular gourmet festival 
known as Kookeet runs for its 
final time through Monday. 

This feast of good tastes allows 
visitors to sample a wide variety 
of succulent dishes. More than 30 
top chefs from Bruges’ restau¬ 
rants have put together menus 
that best reflect his or her indi¬ 
vidual culinary prowess. Region¬ 
al products feature prominently 
in the mix of ingredients, and 
organizers strive to keep waste to 
a minimum by using real plates 
and glassware and a paperless 
card system for payment. 

Tasting menus feature famil¬ 


iar ingredients such as chicken 
and beef, alongside more exotic 
choices including rabbit and 
octopus. Most are served with 
a garnish or two. Desserts are 
available, as are beverages, and a 
champagne bar adds an upscale 
feel to the happenings. 

Kookeet takes place in a tent 
set up on the Stationsplein from 
11 a.m.-9 p.m. daily through 
Sept. 30. Entry is free. 

Online: kookeet.be/en/home 

Techno Parade in Paris 

Electronic music fans from 
around the world are making 
their way to Paris, the site of 
a Techno Parade that typi¬ 
cally attracts more than 300,000 
revelers. The 21st edition of the 
parade will start at noon on Sept. 
28. 

Atop floats equipped with pow¬ 
erful sound systems, famous DJs 
from top clubs play music from 
house to techno and dubstep to 
drum and bass. Once the parade 
winds up, people head off to the 
numerous after-parties. 

The parade route is laid out 
online at technoparade.fr. 

Autumn festivals in 
Heidelberg, Wiesbaden 

A fine way to ease into the 
turning of the seasons is by at¬ 



Tom Leentjes 


The popular gourmet food festival Kookeet is on for the final time 
this weekend in Bruges, Belgium. 


tending one of the autumn mar¬ 
kets of Heidelberg or Wiesbaden, 
both of which run through the 
weekend. 

“Heidelberger Herbst” is the 
sum of many parts, including a 
flea market alongside the Neckar 
River, a crafts market in the Old 
Town and medieval-styled fes¬ 
tivities at Universitaetsplatz on 
Saturday. Other areas offer food 
and drink stands and activities 
for children. As evening falls, 
concerts in the squares lend 
downtown a party vibe. Many of 


the shops will have special open¬ 
ing hours on Sunday afternoon. 

Wiesbaden is also the site of an 
autumn market over the week¬ 
end. Creatively decorated stands 
offer products from the fall’s 
crop of vegetables next to jams 
and sausages and the fizzy new 
wine known as Federweissen. An 
artisans market offers quality 
handcrafted goods. Running 
parallel to the market is a city 
festival featuring a great lineup 
of musical acts playing across all 
popular genres. 
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Above: A stack of rolls 
and croissants and 
two glasses of orange 
juice at Baeckerei & 
Konditorei Cafe Bauer 
in Grafenwoehr. 
Left to right: Cakes 
and baked goods; the 
bakery exterior. 

Photos by Martin Egnash 
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Baking up breakfast 

Even on Sundays, you can get that bread at German bakeries 


By Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 

I t’s Sunday morning and you 
forgot to go grocery shop¬ 
ping the day before. Panic 
sets in as you realize all the 
German restaurants are closed 
on Sundays. Before frightened 
tears drip onto your rumbling 
stomach, don’t panic! There is a 
place off base that serves break¬ 
fast on Sundays. 

Often overlooked by Ameri¬ 
cans, German bakeries are a 
source of delicious food, even on 
weekends. Aside from fast food, 
bakeries account for some of the 
only places that serve breakfast 
around the Grafenwoehr area. 

The Baeckerei & Konditorei 
Cafe Bauer, just outside of the 
base’s rear gate, offers a limited 
breakfast menu, plenty of breads 
and delicious baked treats. 

The breakfast menu is mostly 
variations on a number of flaky 
croissants or hearty German 
rolls with different spreads. 

The large breakfast (for one or 
two) is a basket of various baked 
goodies, and a plate of meats 
and cheeses to put on top, along 
with eggs cooked either fried or 
boiled. 

If piles of bread aren’t your 
thing, you can also get scrambled 
eggs with ham. 

A breakfast for two people, 
consisting of way more than 
enough food, can cost as low 
as $10, complete with coffees, 
juices, meats, cheeses, spreads 
and rolls. 

But if you really want to 
overdo it, I recommend their 
amazing cakes. 



AFTER 

HOURS 


GERMANY 


They are baked daily, so 
there’s no telling which cakes 
will be available when you ar¬ 
rive, but they all look beautiful. 

I had a delicious fruit tart with 
my breakfast, and it was deca- 
dently smooth and a luxurious 
treat in the morning. 

You don’t have to feel that bad 
about yourself for starting the 
day with cake if you go there, 
either, since it’s almost always 
packed with locals swigging 
beer and sampling cakes every 
morning. 

So, if you’re really looking to 
dive into the bread-filled culture 
of Germany, there’s no better 
way than heading to your local 
bakery and loading up on carbs. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



A pretzel wreath provides a 
typical German touch and a 
boatload of bready goodness. 



If carbs aren’t your thing, 
Baeckerei & Konditorei Cafe 
Bauer also offers a selection of 
meats and cheeses. 


BAECKEREI & KONDITOREI 
CAFE BAUER 


Address: Alte Amberger Str. 
31, 92655 Grafenwoehr 
Directions: Just outside the 
back gate of Grafenwoehr 
Hours: 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. week¬ 
days; 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. Satur¬ 
day; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday 


Drinks: Coffee, juice, beer, 
wine 

Food: baked goods, sweets, 
breakfast 

Prices: $5-$10 per meal 
Dress: Casual 

— Martin Egnash 


Phyllo dough adds 
a layered approach 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

T here are plenty of 
times when I’m in¬ 
spired enough by “The 
Great British Baking 
Show” to say, “I want to make 
that.” (And then I have!) Then 
there are the challenges that 
do exactly the opposite. “I will 
NEVER make that.” Phyllo 
dough is in this category. 

Watching a bunch of charm¬ 
ing Brits struggle to stretch 
epic sheets of thin pastry over 
entire counters is entertaining 
television, but it’s not some¬ 
thing I’d dare try to replicate 
in my own kitchen — which, 
frankly, is probably not large 
enough to even attempt it. 

Thankfully, not wanting to 
make phyllo (or fillo, as you 
might see it spelled in some 
places) does not mean not 
using it. That’s because this 
staple, often associated with 
such Greek fare as baklava or 
spanakopita, is easy to buy at 
the grocery store. It’s also quite 
easy to use, assuming you keep 
the following tips in mind. 

The details. “It’s just a very 
basic, extremely thin pastry 
dough,” says Lauren Bellon, 
creative and media manager 
for the Fillo Factory, one of the 
brands you’re likely to see in 
the supermarket. It’s a pretty 
simple product, consisting of 
flour, water, salt, oil and, de¬ 
pending on the specific brand, 
additional starch or preserva¬ 
tives. Because it’s an unleav¬ 
ened dough, it bakes up thin 
and crispy. 

Prepping. Most phyllo sold 
at the supermarket is frozen in 
18-by-13 sheets that are rolled 
up into a cylinder and pack¬ 
aged in a thin, long box. It has 
to be thawed before you use it. 
Bellon says she often lets the 
dough thaw on the counter for a 
few hours, but if you want to be 
by-the-book, let it sit overnight 
in the refrigerator. If you come 
home from the store and know 
you’ll be using the phyllo in the 
near future, you can go ahead 
and put it straight in the fridge. 
It can hang out there for a few 
weeks, although some varieties 
have to stay in the freezer. 


Because it’s so lean, phyllo 
can dry out very quickly. Keep 
a damp towel draped over the 
sheets you’re not using while 
you’re working with it. You can 
even layer a piece of plastic 
wrap below the towel. Bellon 
also suggests having all your 
other ingredients ready to go 
“so you don’t have to turn your 
back on it.” She says extra 
sheets can be stored in the 
refrigerator or refrozen, as long 
as they’re tightly wrapped and 
kept in a bag with as much air 
squeezed out as possible. 

Working with it. Always 
brush butter or oil in between 
your layers. “If phyllo is the 
building block, butter is the 
mortar,” cookbook author 
Cathy Barrow says. “The 
stretched dough is made of 
nothing more than flour and 
water, and butter brings it to 
life.” It can also bring cracked 
phyllo back to life. Pat the 
pieces back into shape and use 
a pastry brush lightly dipped 
in butter (or oil) to glue them 
together. The fat brushed in 
between the sheets of phyllo 
also allows the sheets to bake 
up distinct and crisp. 

Phyllo can easily burn dur¬ 
ing baking. You don’t want 
the oven too hot, Bellon says, 
suggesting 375 degrees at the 
most. The color of the finished 
bake should be a “nice, healthy 
golden tone,” she says. Fre¬ 
quently check while baking. 

Start creating. The possi¬ 
bilities with phyllo are almost 
limitless. Shape it into rolls, 
triangles or purses. Try it as 
the shell for a strudel. Alter¬ 
nate large sheets and filling 
for a layered pie, use a stack of 
sheets as the crust for a sweet 
or savory pie, or include a bot¬ 
tom and top for a potpie. One 
great example is the Moroccan 
bistilla, a pie that mixes sweet 
and savory. 

Stuff or layer phyllo with 
just about anything, assuming 
it’s not too wet. Take inspira¬ 
tion from all over the world, 
whether it’s an Indian samosa, 
Turkish borek or British beef 
Wellington. “It’s kind of a 
cross-cultural product,” Bellon 
says. Or come up with a cre¬ 
ation that’s 100% you. 



Tom McCoRKLE/For The Washington Post 

Don’t be afraid to add phyllo dough to your kitchen staples. 
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Read all about it 

In London, it’s easy to find a bookstore that floats your boat - including one on a barge 



Carly ADLiNGTON/Daunt Books 


Clockwise from top: Tables and bookcases at Gosh! Comics in Soho are piled with all types of titles. The 
storefront window of Skoob Books offers hints to what the name means. The interior of Daunt Books 
Marylebone. Gay’s the Word is in another book-rich neighborhood. 


By Michael Hingston 

Special to The Washington Post 

T he first time I went 
to London, I asked a 
friend who lived there 
for bookstore recom¬ 
mendations. “Well,” he said with 
a pause, “that depends. What 
kind?” I was too embarrassed 
to admit I didn’t realize I had to 
specify. But given that I was in 
the center of the English-speak¬ 
ing literary world, it was an 
entirely reasonable question. 

That sense of overload re¬ 
turned immediately on a recent 
trip back to the city, but this time 
I was better prepared for the 
depth and breadth of London’s 
literary marketplace. Looking 
for a first edition of “Brideshead 
Revisited”? No problem. How 
about a medieval map? You can 
find that, too. Want to pick up 
a stack of recent paperbacks 
— from inside a boat? Step right 
this way (and mind your head). 

No matter your interests, or 
your budget, London has a book¬ 
shop for you. 

Daunt Books 

Located a short walk from the 
Baker Street tube station, the 
original branch of this travel- 
focused chain greets you with 
an impeccably chosen selection 
of new fiction and nonfiction 
(including the most recent of¬ 
ferings from its publishing arm, 
Daunt Books Publishing). But 
the real allure is at the back. 
That’s where the store opens up 
into three full stories of books, 
organized not by genre, but 
by country — meaning Javier 
Marias’ novels sit unusually but 
comfortably alongside “Lonely 
Planet Spain.” With wooden ban¬ 
isters, skylights and all-around 
Edwardian charm, it’s also one of 
the most photogenic bookshops 
in the city. 

83 Marylebone High St. 

011-44-020-7224-2295 

dauntbooks.co.uk 

Any Amount of Books 

If I had to name a used 
bookstore that would appeal 
to anyone, the first place that 
comes to mind is Any Amount 
of Books. This shop is one of the 
few remaining on the booksell¬ 
ers’ row immortalized in Helene 
Hanff’s 1970 novel “84, Charing 
Cross Road” (that address is now 
a McDonald’s), and it’s a winning 
jumble of genres, formats and 
price points. Big-game hunters 
can browse the store’s antiquar¬ 
ian titles, while those looking 
for quantity will be drawn to the 
eclectic and constantly updated 
sales rack out front. Most shop¬ 
pers, however, will be happy 
to browse the walls of general- 
interest titles inside — but if 
you have something else to do 
that day, you might want to set a 
timer, lest you accidentally spend 


all day there. 

56 Charing Cross Rd. 
011-44-020-7836-3697 
anyamountofbooks.com 

Foyles 

This London institution, once 
infamous for its maddeningly 
archaic business practices (titles 


were barely organized and there 
were no cash registers), has in 
recent years reinvented itself as 
a thoroughly modern bookselling 
chain. Nowhere is that newfound 
sleekness more on display than 
the five-story flagship shop on 
Charing Cross Road. It’s thor¬ 
oughly stocked, clearly and 
intuitively organized, and even 


has a dedicated cafe on the top 
floor, which is perhaps why the 
new incarnation also feels a bit 
lacking in personality. 

More adventurous book lovers 
will want to get their kicks else¬ 
where, but if you need to grab a 
self-help book with an expletive 
in the title, or a “Good Grammar 
Is Sexy” tote bag, then Foyles is 


undoubtedly the place to go. 

107 Charing Cross Rd. 
011-44-020-7437-5660 
foyles.co.uk/bookstore- 
charing-cross 

Peter Ellis Bookseller 

Did you know that in the 
Harry Potterverse, the magical 
Diagon Alley is accessed via an 
abandoned-looking pub just off 
Charing Cross Road? The book¬ 
sellers of the real-life Cecil Court 
do, if only because the alleyway 
in front of their shops is fre¬ 
quently clogged with tour groups 
learning that fact via mega¬ 
phone. Once you weave your way 
through, however, an excellent 
assortment of cozy, higher-end 
bookshops awaits — including 
Peter Ellis, an old-school anti¬ 
quarian bookseller who special¬ 
izes in modern first editions. If 
your favorite book was published 
in the 20th century, here’s the 
place to treat yourself to that 
pristine copy you’ve always 
dreamed of. 

18 Cecil Court 

011-44-020-7836-8880 

peterellisbooks.com 

Gosh! Comics 

It’s fitting that there’s a 
Bat-Signal in front of Gosh!, as 
comics fans from all over the 
city will find themselves drawn 
to a graphic-novel selection that 
shows off just about everything 
the medium has to offer. The 
shop’s aesthetic is spare and 
understated, but the stock is not: 
Each table and bookcase is piled 
with titles of all sizes, formats 
and colors. You’ll find traditional 
superhero fare here (including 
“key creator” sections for lumi¬ 
naries such as Alan Moore and 
Neil Gaiman), but also a large 
selection of children’s comics, an 
entire wall of indie and small- 
press titles, and a general fiction 
section — the latter yet another 
compelling argument that the 
genre has long since transcended 
the funny pages. 

1 Berwick St. 

011-44-020-7437-0187 

goshlondon.com 

Persephone Books 

This shop does double duty not 
only as a charming retail outlet, 
but also as the office space 
for the publisher of the same 
name, which has been bring¬ 
ing neglected titles from mostly 
mid-century female authors 
back into print since 1999. At 
this point, Persephone’s backlist 
runs to more than 130 titles, each 
of which is available at the store 
on Lamb’s Conduit Street — and 
each arranged, to my delight, in 
numerical order. Staff members 
work both sides of the business, 
and their inside knowledge of the 
stock means they are unusually 
skilled at handselling. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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I asked whether they had any 
good novels about London and 
was being rung up for a copy of 
Norah Hoult’s “There Were No 
Windows,” from 1944, in a mat¬ 
ter of seconds. 

59 Lamb’s Conduit St. 
011-44-020-7242-9292 
persephonebooks.co.uk 

Gay's the Word 

While North Americans are 
often familiar with Charing 
Cross Road’s literary reputa¬ 
tion, the nearby districts of 
Bloomsbury and Saint Pancras 
are home to their own excellent 
cluster of bookshops. Start your 
visit here, at Britain’s oldest 
LGBT+ bookstore, which has 
been around since 1979. 

Gay’s the Word has enough 
stock that you might mistake it 
for a general-interest shop, and 
it has a particularly strong selec¬ 
tion of queer history and politics. 
(Though its fiction is nothing 
to sniff at, either: Author Sarah 
Waters has called Gay’s the Word 
“Britain’s best outlet for lesbian, 
gay and trans-interest books.”) 
The shop has also long been a 
hub for London’s larger LGBT+ 
community, with a busy bulletin 
board, a range of in-store events 
and discussions, and even a 
mini-exhibit of queer pins from 
Paud Hegarty, a former store 
manager and gay activist who 
died in 2000. 

66 Marchmont St. 

011-44-020-7278-7654 

gaystheword.co.uk 

Skoob Books 

Just around the corner from 
Gay’s the Word is the staircase 
down to Skoob Books (get it?), an 
underground treasure trove of 
more than 50,000 secondhand 
titles at hard-to-beat prices. At 
Skoob, the element of surprise 
is key, which is why the store 
is full of nooks and crannies to 
scour and get lost browsing in. 
The store boasts a wide range of 
nonfiction, including philosophy, 
history, politics and science, and 
its fiction selection includes the 
siren’s call that is entire bookcas¬ 
es of orange and black Penguin 
Classics. 

The low-hanging pipes and 
heating ducts only heighten the 
feeling that you’re about to un¬ 
earth something special. 

66 the Brunswick (off March¬ 
mont Street) 
011-44-020-7278-8760 
skoob.com 

Word on the Water 

It might sound like a gimmick 

— and the ambiance of Regent’s 
Canal certainly doesn’t hurt 

— but this floating, century- 
old Dutch barge is a legitimate 
secondhand bookshop. Its stock 
ranges from classics to photogra¬ 
phy to contemporary fiction, and 
the farther inside you venture, 
the snugger it gets; when you 
reach the children’s section on 
the lowest level, you’ll find the 
L-shaped couch that attracts pa¬ 
trons and the bookshop dog alike. 
In warmer weather, the shop 
hosts live music on its rooftop 
stage. When it gets chilly, there’s 
a wood-burning stove to help 
keep you warm as you browse. 

Regent’s Canal at York Way 

011-44-079-7688-6982 

facebook.com/wordonthewater 



Restaurants 


RHEIN MAIN 



Come Experience Germany's 
, Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaus-castel.de 
Otto Suhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily from 11:00-24:00 


BOHM 

NeueAmbergerStral3e39 
92655 Grafenwohr - 09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

Hot Tub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, | 

American/German Owned, - 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


pullmoq 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 



STAY 



Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:+49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-viiseck.de 
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A rider picks up speed as he hits the steeper parts of Japan’s longest roller slide in the 
village of Tabayama. It’s 800 feet from top to bottom. 


Japan’s longest roller slide not for the timid 


By Theron Godbold 

Stars and Stripes 

T abayama is a quaint village in the moun¬ 
tains west of Tokyo where the picturesque 
views and natural silences can be abruptly 
broken with the screams of thrilled riders 
on Japan’s largest roller slide. 

Opened in late 1990, this 800-foot-long slide 
isn’t for the faint of heart. Harkening to an era of 
more casual concerns for safety, the slide has no 
seat belts, helmets or much of anything in the way 
of personal protection. A set of cheap cotton work 
gloves and a rubberized, hard-foam mat are all you 
get. 

“It’s wet; might be a little fast and more danger¬ 
ous,” said the manager of the slide in clear English. 

The 1 Vi-hour drive there from Yokota Air 
Base and Camp Zama winds past Lake Okutama, 
through forests, along riverside roads and deep into 
the mountains of Japan. 

As you arrive in Tabayama, look closely at the 
mountain overlooking the village for a small black- 
and-white tower peeking through the trees. The 
tower marks the start of the slide. 


Making your way to the parking lot for the slide 
is simple, but pay attention as the signs are all in 
Japanese. The free parking is separated into two 
different lots under the building that the slide is 
based out of and can be recognized by the orange 
and green signs lining the lots. 

Adult admission is 400 yen, or less than $4, and 
200 yen, or $1.87, for children. However, you must 
be a minimum 2 feet, 6 inches tall to enjoy the ride. 

Gather gloves and a mat and hike to the top of the 
hill where the two-story, castle-like tower stands. 
The view from this height is amazing — the entire 
valley opens in front of you. Now it’s time to feel 
like a 12-year-old again. 

The slide resembles an Olympic toboggan run 
with a bed of rollers instead of ice. The beginning is 
slow and lulls you into a false sense of meh. Things 
speed up at the halfway mark; the final three drops 
will take your breath away as you shoot toward the 
finish. Use those work gloves as brakes so you don’t 
overshoot the landing. 

Much like small-town attractions in the States, on 
this ride you pay once and ride as often as you like. 

godbold.theron@stripes.com 
Twitter @GodboldTheron 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: 437 Tabayama, Kitatsu- 
ru District, Yamanashi 409-0300 

TIMES 

Open daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
except Wednesdays. Closes for 
the winter Nov. 30 and reopens 
March 15. 

FOOD 

There are many small restau¬ 


rants within a five-minute drive 
of the slide. 

COSTS 

400 yen for adults and 200 yen 
for children. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: 0428-88-0466; 

Online: vill.tabayama. 
yamanashi.jp 

— Theron Godbold 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 


Ramen and rebellion 

How chef and restaurateur David Chang defined the decade in food 



J.R. Rodrigo steadies a spoon of noodles at David Chang’s Momofuku in Washington. 



Jesse Dittmar 


By Maura Judkis 

The Washington Post 

P eople use the word “Changian,” 
but David Chang has no idea 
what it means, and, quite frankly, 
he’d rather not find out. He can’t 
acknowledge the term exists because, if 
he did, he would spiral into self-loathing. 
Self-loathing is Changian. Hard chairs 
are Changian. A certain kind of ramen, of 
course, is Changian. Anxiety about what 
is Changian is the most Changian thing of 
all. So if you ask Chang — who makes an 
uncomfortable face at the mention of the 
word — to define it, he says it’s change. 

“I don’t want it to ever be something 
that is permanent or something that’s 
static,” he said, but that’s exactly how 
people use the word — to describe an 
aesthetic and an attitude he perpetuated 
at the beginning of the decade. “It’s easier 
for people to think about whatever it was 
when I was 29,30,32 years old as what 
Momofuku still is.” 

You don’t get to pretend that your name 
isn’t used as an adjective unless you’ve 
been as influential as David Chang. But 
because so many of the developments that 
could be attributed to Chang, 42, have 
become utterly banal by now, it’s easy to 
forget that he could be called the defining 
chef of the decade. If you’ve ever eaten 
pork buns, or fried Brussels sprouts with 
fish sauce, that is David Chang. If you’ve 
had ramen in a smaller city, circa 2014, 
that’s David Chang. If you’ve sat before an 
open kitchen, in a place with a minimalist, 
plywood aesthetic. If your neighborhood 
has a restaurant started by a young chef 
with an attitude, and an eclectic menu of 
whatever the hell he feels like cooking, all 
of those things are David Chang. 

“He is a little like a tornado,” said pas¬ 
try chef Christina Tosi, who got the capital 
from Chang to launch her Milk Bar brand, 
which started as a Momofuku bakery. “He 
wants answers, he’s curious, he wants to 
defy, he wants to deconstruct, he wants to 
shake things up. But he also pays homage 
and respect to what came before. That’s 
what also makes him so well respected in 
the industry.” 

Before Chang’s shows, “Ugly Delicious” 
and the first season of Anthony Bourdain’s 
“Mind of a Chef,” there were three main 
types of food TV: competitions, stand-and- 
stir recipe shows and travelogues. 

“No one had imagined that people would 


be interested in anything deeper,” Tosi 
said. Chang’s shows had elements of the 
latter two but were more about probing 
the sociocultural roots of food. Watching 
him deconstruct, say, the roots of fried 
chicken across cultures “makes us more 
curious eaters and more curious people 
in the world,” Tosi said. “It’s not food for 
entertainment, it’s not for wow factor. It’s 
to feed you in a different way.” 

The decade of Chang happened only 
because it was never supposed to. “I just 
honestly never thought I was going to live 
past 35,” said Chang, who has struggled 
with anxiety and depression. That fatalism 
allowed him to take the kind of risks that 
made Momofuku into a phenomenon. 

Ten years ago, Chang was already 
famous for Momofuku Noodle Bar, which 
opened in New York City in 2004 and was 
followed by Ssam Bar in 2006 and Ko in 
2008. Copycats of his ramen restaurant 
were beginning to spread across the 
country. 

The other side is a chef no longer in 
the kitchen, heading up 14 restaurants, 
with another 14 fast-casual Fuku chicken 
joints and 17 iterations of Milk Bar. It’s a 
chef who had once vowed to the New York 
Times’ David Carr that he would never do 
TV, because “the whole thought of it made 
me cringe,” now about to debut “Break¬ 
fast, Lunch & Dinner” on Hulu with other 
shows to come in a partnership with cook¬ 
book author and model Chrissy Teigen. 

When Chang thinks back on his ac¬ 
complishments of the past 10 years, all it 
produces is anxiety. Early on, every day 
“was like ‘The Hurt Locker,’ and you had a 
new bomb,” he said. 

As he continued to expand to Australia 


and Toronto and across the U.S., the pres¬ 
sure began to build. The year he opened 
the Washington, D.C., Momofuku, 2015, 
was “the year I was off my meds and I was 
out of my f— ing mind.” There were failed 
experiments: He was ahead of his time 
with Ando, a delivery-only restaurant that 
closed in 2018 — the same year he shut¬ 
tered Ma Peche, one of his most experi¬ 
mental restaurants. Lucky Peach, Chang’s 
magazine he launched in 2011 with Peter 
Meehan, now an editor at the Los Angeles 
Times food section, and Chris Ying, now 
head of creative for Chang’s Majordomo 
production company, folded in 2017 in a 
bitter professional divorce between Chang 
and Meehan, who no longer speak. 

When you evolve from a chef to a busi¬ 
nessman, “everyone’s giving you s— be¬ 
cause you’re not growing and you’re not 
changing and you haven’t matured and 
you still have loud restaurants and back¬ 
less stools and they expect you to be this 
financial behemoth, but you’re not because 
you put your financial resources else¬ 
where [into projects] that are not restau¬ 
rants,” meaning into his media properties, 
he said. It was “as dark a time as there’s 
ever been for myself personally and for 
the restaurant group.... I was leveraged in 
a way that was very damaging, and I don’t 
know if I’ll ever tell people the extent of it, 
but it was very hard because when you’re 
that leveraged and then business slows 
down, it’s pretty scary.” 

If you drew a chart of all the restaurants 
that Chang spawned — directly, through 
such former employees as Peter Serpico 
in Philadelphia and Aaron Silverman in 
Washington, or indirectly, through chefs 
who decided to go it alone — it would 


have a thousand branches. You could call 
some of those restaurants Changian, but, 
counterintuitively, only the ones that serve 
food the least like his own would qualify. 
Copying is not Changian. Not even when 
Chang himself does it. 

“The most ironic thing is what I hate 
most about copying, and what I hate most 
about myself or this restaurant group 
Momofuku, is that we wound up copying 
ourselves, too,” he said. “We became one 
of those restaurant groups that had a lot 
of resources that did the same thing. And 
ultimately that proved almost the end of 
Momofuku.” 

A restaurant’s own popularity can often 
be its undoing. In Momofuku’s case, that’s 
because being Changian — the bootstrap¬ 
ping, the plywood, those freaking Brussels 
sprouts, which were everywhere — was 
novel but ultimately not that difficult, 
which is why everyone wanted to do it. 

“And then everyone else could do their 
own spin on it and oftentimes do it maybe 
better than we were doing it. So whatever 
we were doing was no longer special to 
anyone,” Chang said. A chef notorious for 
fighting the establishment became it. 

The way to succeed in a copycat envi¬ 
ronment is also to do what everyone else is 
doing, which is to find those young cooks 
who want to do whatever the hell they 
want, then have them do it at a Momofuku 
restaurant. 

Working for Chang, cooks “got to have 
your own voice,” said Francis Derby, a 
former sous-chef at Ssam Bar. “As long as 
it worked, as long as it was delicious, all 
of that stuff made it to the menu.” Many 
of Chang’s restaurants bear his stamp, 
but the menus belong to the chefs he has 
trusted with them. He hired his first CEO, 
Marguerite Zabar Mariscal, who rose up 
the ranks of his company from an intern¬ 
ship. Spending his time on TV and his pod¬ 
cast, he says, allows him an opportunity to 
promote his company without the grind of 
working in a restaurant — and spend more 
time with his wife, Grace, and his infant 
son, Hugo. 

What success looks like, to a person who 
hates that his name has become an adjec¬ 
tive, is to become so influential you are 
forgotten. It might already be happening. 

“The restaurant I’m currently at, when 
I got here, they were running a special of 
fried Brussels sprouts, the fried Brussels 
sprout dish at Ssam Bar,” Derby said. 

“I’ve got 20-year-old kids in my kitchen 
who have no idea where that came from.” 

It’s sort of like a brand name that 
becomes so essential and widespread that 
its trademark loses power and becomes 
generic, like “escalator.” Ten years from 
now, Chang said, he hopes he is not talked 
about at all. The goal “would be that they 
are like, ‘David who? All right, what’d that 
guy do?’”he said. “Because it’s so com¬ 
monplace that they cannot remember. 

That would be pretty cool.” 
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Taylor Tinkham 
stands next to a 
chalk drawing she 
made as part of 
CeMental Breaks, 
a movement she 
started and is 
hoping will catch on 
across Minnesota 
where she creates 
chalk drawings 
in public places 
reminding people to 
pause and reflect. 
She is seen here 
near Water Power 
Park in Minneapolis 
in August. 


Chalk art creations popping up 
on sidewalks in Minneapolis to 
encourage mindfulness, reflection 


By Katie Galioto 

Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

I t was the color that caught Dave Good- 
hand’s eye. Walking along the Mississippi 
River around the St. Anthony Main area, 
he glanced down at the pavement and, 
almost subconsciously, heeded the instructions 
written in red chalk. 

“Pause here.” 

Hours earlier, Taylor Tinkham knelt in the 
same spot — a cement square of sidewalk in 
Water Power Park, which stretches onto Henne¬ 
pin Island — drawing shapes and etching words. 

“Take a deep breath,” she wrote. And: “What 
made you laugh today?” 

Tinkham dusted off her hands, jumped to her 
feet and stood in the open blue circle she’d just 
chalked out. She closed her eyes. She exhaled. 

“I always pause in my own CeMental Break,” 
she said. 

That’s what Tinkham has dubbed the cre¬ 
ations she’s sketching around Minneapolis to 
promote mindful living and mental health. Since 
April, a couple hundred CeMental Breaks have 
popped up throughout the city encouraging 
passersby to stop and take a moment for them¬ 
selves. 

With her bag of chalk (containing 16 colors, 
thanks to Amazon’s variety pack) tied around 


her waist, Tinkham walked farther down the 
riverside path. She halted for a second to con¬ 
sider a splotch of ground — potential canvas. She 
thought better of it and kept moving. 

“I’ve become a bit of a pavement connoisseur,” 
Tinkham joked. 

The formula for a CeMental Break is simple. 
Each starts with an open circle and the com¬ 
mand to pause. Then there’s a call to breathe 
and reflect — and usually a few doodles to add 
pops of color to the dull concrete or asphalt. 

“My hope is that if someone’s in that place 
where they’re not feeling great — they’re down, 
they’re stressed, they’re frustrated, whatever it 
is — I can at least give them a moment in their 
day,” Tinkham said. 

Tinkham was already tuned in to such heal¬ 
ing practices, having turned to meditation and 
mindfulness exercises about three years ago 
when she was dealing with stress and chronic 
pain. Since then, the 29-year-old — who earned 
her undergraduate degree in studio art at Ma- 
calester College — started working toward her 
master’s degree in holistic health studies at St. 
Catherine University. 

The idea for CeMental Breaks, which com¬ 
bines her two academic areas of study, came 
to Tinkham during an April blizzard. By the 
time the snow melted a few weeks later, she was 
ready to bring the concept to life on the city’s 


streets and sidewalks. 

“Why can’t adults play with chalk?” she said. 
“It can be almost therapeutic, and you feel like 
you’re doing something good for your commu¬ 
nity.” 

Though so far she has done most of the draw¬ 
ing herself, Tinkham has taken to Instagram 
to recruit an army of artists to brighten pave¬ 
ment around the world. Already, replicas of her 
signature doodle have appeared in Iowa, Oregon 
and Wisconsin. 

The long-term goal is to spark a sidewalk 
chalk movement focused on “making mental 
health public and seen.” Both the acts of draw¬ 
ing the CeMental Breaks and pausing in them 
can help people live mindfully, Tinkham said. 

The beauty of the chalk is that it washes 
away with the rain, so the CeMental Breaks are 
impermanent. “People stop seeing things when 
they pass them every day,” Tinkham said. 

Tinkham tailors her designs and prompts 
to her mood and surroundings. The CeMental 
Break design also contains deeper symbolism. 
The circles Tinkham draws are always open, 
which she says has a double meaning. They’re 
supposed to be inviting, welcoming people to 
stand in them. But the open circle is also a Japa¬ 
nese symbol, enso, which Tinkham said repre¬ 
sents “our awesome imperfection — like how 
beautiful it is that none of us are perfect.” 
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Don’t mock it 
till you try it 


Alcohol-free bars serving 
‘mocktails’ gaining more 
appeal than ever before 


By Leanne Italie 

Associated Press 

F IVE YEARS ago, for her 27th birthday, Lorelei 
Bandrovschi gave up drinking for a month on 
a dare. She was a casual drinker and figured it 
would be easy. It was, but she hadn’t banked on 
learning so much about herself in the process. 
“I realized that going out without drinking was 
something that I really enjoyed and that I was very well 
suited for,” she told The Associated Press. “I realized 
I’m a pretty extroverted, spontaneous, uninhibited 
person.” 

And that’s how Listen Bar was born on Bleecker 
Street in New York. At just under a year old, the bar 
Bandrovschi opens once a month is alcohol-free, one of 
a growing number of sober bars popping up around the 
country. 

Booze-free bars serving elevated “mocktails” are at¬ 
tracting more young people than ever before, especially 
women. The uptick comes as fewer people overall are 
drinking away from home and the #MeToo movement 
has women seeking a more comfortable bar environ¬ 
ment, said Amanda Topper, associate director of food- 
service research for the global market research firm 
Mintel. 

Mocktails aren’t just proliferating at sober bars. Regu¬ 
lar bars and restaurants are cluing into the idea that 
alcohol-free customers want more than a Shirley Temple 
or a splash of cranberry with a spritz. 

Alcohol-free mixed drinks grew 35% as a beverage 
type on the menus of bars and restaurants from 2016 to 
this year, according to Mintel. Topper said 17% of 1,288 
people surveyed between the ages of 22 to 24 who drink 
away from home said they’re interested in mocktails. 

The interest, she said, is also driven in part by the 
health and wellness movement, and higher quality in¬ 
gredients as bartenders take mocktails more seriously. 

“It really started a few years ago with the whole idea 
of dry January, when consumers cut out alcohol for that 
month,” Topper said. “It’s shifted to a long-term move¬ 
ment and lifestyle choice.” 

Listen Bar recently hosted a mocktail competition for 
mixologists, who whipped up drinks that included The 
Holy Would, comprised of citrusy, distilled, non-alco¬ 
holic Seedlip Grove 42, palo santo syrup, low-acid apple 
juice, lemon and lime bitters produced with 
glycerin, and verjus, the pressed juice 
of unripened grapes. The drink is the 
brainchild of Fred Beebe, a bartender 
at Sunday in Brooklyn. The restaurant 
isn’t alcohol-free, but Beebe helped 
create an extensive mocktail menu 
that goes well beyond the sugary 
choices of yore, using unique ingre¬ 
dients. 

Palo santo, for instance, is a 
tree native to Peru, Venezuela 
and Mexico’s Yucatan Penin¬ 
sula that loosely translates to 
“holy wood” and is widely used 
in folk remedies. 

“Everybody should be able 
to have a delicious drink at a 
bar,” Beebe said. “Hospitality 
is making sure everybody has 
a good time. Alcohol, for me, 
is not the most important part 
of a cocktail anymore. The cool 
juices and syrups and tinctures 
and mixtures and all that stuff 
makes a lot of the fun.” 




Listen Bar has 
enjoyed packed houses 
every month. Photogra¬ 
pher Zach Hilty, 40, was 
a first-time customer on 
competition night. He said he 
drinks alcohol occasionally. 

“My girlfriend and I are inter¬ 
ested in the health benefits of differ¬ 
ent botanicals and such,” he said. 

Cat Tjan, 27, of Jersey City, N.J., was 
also on hand and brought a colleague, 

Ammar Farooqi, 26, from Williamstown in 
southern New Jersey. Neither drinks alcohol. 

Tjan said Listen Bar is the only sober bar she 
could find in Manhattan, where she works for a 
drug company. 

“I have no interest in it,” she said of booze. “It’s not 
particularly fun. It’s very expensive. There are better 
ways to have a good night out.” 

Many bartenders will mix up regular cocktails and 
just leave out the alcohol if you ask, but that’s different 
than choosing something conceived as virgin from a 
separate menu, Farooqi said. Mocktails generally cost a 
few dollars less than cocktails, but separate menus are 
still hard to find. 

At the sober bar Getaway in the Greenpoint neighbor¬ 
hood of Brooklyn, mocktails go for $13 a pop. There’s 
the Paper Train, with lemon juice, tobacco syrup (from 
the leaf and containing no nicotine), vanilla and San 
Pellegrino Chinotto. And there’s A Trip to Ikea, a mix 
of lingonberry, lemon, vanilla, cardamom and cream. 
Getaway opened in April in a permanent space. 

Mainstream suppliers are catching on. Beer compa¬ 
nies are experimenting with alcohol-free selections, and 
Coca-Cola North America gobbled up the popular Topo 
Chico premium sparkling mineral water. The U.K.’s 
Seedlip brand bills itself as the world’s first non-alco¬ 
holic spirits. 

At Listen Bar, Tjan and Farooqi sipped on a mock¬ 
tail dubbed Me, A Houseplant, a green concoction 
comprised of Seedlip’s Garden 108 variety (with peas), 
cucumber, lemon and elderflower. Each glass was 
garnished with a hefty cucumber slice. It was thought 
up by Jack McGarry, co-founder of the booze-serving 
Dead Rabbit bar in lower Manhattan and a well-known 
mixologist. 

McGarry is also three years sober. 

“Alcohol-free used to be very simplistic with, like, 
homemade lemonades and ginger ales. People are want¬ 
ing more diverse offerings,” he said. “I’m intrigued at 
how it will all shake out. I’ve seen lots of trends come 
and go. When people come in asking for non-alcoholic 

drinks, we have a bunch of drinks that have been 
thought out.” 

Marnie Rae Clark, who lives outside Seattle, is 
also a recovering alcoholic. She’s experienced the 
struggle of socializing while sober and started 
a blog about the sober lifestyle in 2017. She 
founded National Mocktail Week this year. Part 
of her mission is to encourage bars and restau¬ 
rants to up their mocktail games. 

“I just want to be able to go out with my 
friends and have a nice grown-up sophisti¬ 
cated cocktail,” said Clark, 51. “It’s really 
about promoting inclusion and connection in 
the hospitality industry.” 

Marnie Rae Clark, here drinking a Curried 
Apricot Hot Buttered Mocktail, founded 
National Mocktail Week this year. 




Saleina Marie Photography/AP 
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By Ryan Faughnder 

Los Angeles Times 

A s writer-director Jill Culton and her team 
were animating their upcoming movie 
“Abominable, “ they wanted to make sure 
they got the details of a modern Chinese 
kitchen scene right. So Culton sent her overseas 
coproducers an early version of a table full of what 
she thought would be the right amount of food. 

Not even close. In order to look authentic to a 
Chinese audience, that table had to be jam-packed 
with soup, chicken wings and other dishes, the 
China producers told Culton. 

“We kept sending it back and forth, and they kept 
saying, ‘More food, more food!’” Culton said via 
telephone. “I was laughing so hard.” 

That kind of cultural accuracy was made possible 
by a close collaboration between Shanghai-based 
Pearl Studio and DreamWorks Animation, the 
Glendale, Calif.-based studio owned by Comcast 
Corp.’s NBCUniversal. 

“Abominable” marks the first film from Pearl 
Studio, formerly known as Oriental DreamWorks, 
the joint venture DreamWorks Animation founder 
Jeffrey Katzenberg launched in 2012 with China 
Media Capital and Shanghai Media Group to capi¬ 
talize on the growing Chinese film market. Dream¬ 
Works Animation was sold to NBCUniversal in 
2016. CMC Capital Partners bought DreamWorks’ 
stake in the Chinese studio and relaunched it as 
Pearl in February 2018. 

Now Pearl, which has offices in New York and 
Los Angeles and employs more than 60 people, is 
looking to make its mark on the growing, increas¬ 
ingly global feature animation business with mov¬ 
ies that can resonate in China and abroad. 

“We believe it is possible to tell stories that are 
culturally specific and also relatable to the globe,” 
said Peilin Chou, Pearl Studio’s chief creative of¬ 
ficer. “‘Abominable’ is the perfect example of that.” 


“Abominable,” about a young girl who embarks 
on a magical 2,000-mile journey with a yeti named 
Everest, opens Friday in the U.S. and Canada, fol¬ 
lowed by China on Oct. 1. The movie is expected 
to gross a modest $17 million to $20 million in its 
debut weekend in North America, according to 
people who’ve read prerelease audience surveys. 
But the studios are hoping the $75 million produc¬ 
tion will appeal to family audiences in China. The 
movie, released by Pearl in China and by Universal 
Pictures in the rest of the world, highlights Chinese 
landscapes not typically seen in studio movies, 
including the Leshan Giant Buddha and vast fields 
of canola flowers. 

Coproductions have long been enticing to studios 
looking to court audiences in China, the world’s 
second largest film market. Studios collect a higher 
percentage of the box office from coproductions 
than they do from foreign movies released in 
China. They also can secure better release dates 
in China’s tightly regulated market, where the 
government favors local productions. 

But the promise of coproductions has proved elu¬ 
sive, as efforts to shoehorn big American stars into 
China-set stories, and vice versa, have struck audi¬ 
ences as clumsy. “The Great Wall,” starring Matt 
Damon, was a disappointment for Universal and 
Legendary Entertainment in 2017. Other efforts, 
such as DreamWorks Animation’s “Rung Fu Panda 
3” (2016) and Warner Bros.’ “The Meg” (2018), 
have managed to successfully appeal to Chinese 
and American audiences. 

Executives and filmmakers behind “Abominable” 
took pains to make sure the city in the film, which 
is not named but is based on Shanghai, resembled 
a real Chinese metropolis, with its motorized 
scooters and food carts. They also worked hard to 
accurately portray a modern Chinese family, some¬ 
thing rarely, if ever, previously seen in a globally 
released animated film. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


“Abominable” centers on the bond between Yi, a teenage girl, and a yeti named Everest. With the voices 
of Chloe Bennet, Tenzing Norgay Trainor, Joseph Izzo, Albert Tsai, Eddie Izzard and Sarah Paulson. 

DreanWorks Animation/AP 
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Chou, who is a producer on “Abominable,” 
said her team agonized over how much teen¬ 
age protagonist Yi would push back against her 
mother and grandmother, who lives with them. 
For example, would she close the door to her 
room after an argument? How much would she 
discuss her feelings openly with her relatives 
and friends? 

“All these things were really scrutinized,” 
said Chou, who joined Oriental DreamWorks 
in 2015. “There were so many times when we 
saw it and said, ‘Oh, she’s being super Ameri¬ 
can right there. That might be authentic for 
an American teenager, but not for a Chinese 
teenager.’” 

Pearl influenced minute details of the fami¬ 
ly’s apartment, including a decorative Chinese 
character for “good fortune,” which is seen 
hanging upside down in the film. In Chinese, 
“upside-down” is a homophone with “to arrive, 
“ so the visual wordplay of the hanging charac¬ 
ter translates to “good fortune is coming,” Chou 
explained. 

For the voice talent, the companies hired ac¬ 
tors of Asian descent for the English-language 
version (Chloe Bennet, whose father is Chinese, 
voices Yi) and famous Chinese actors for the 
Mandarin release (Zhang Zifeng, who voices Yi 
in the Chinese version). 

Almost all the jokes were rewritten for the 
Chinese version (humor is culturally specific 
and notoriously difficult to translate). The lip 
movements were not reanimated for China, but 
the dialogue was translated in a way that would 
mostly sync up, a process that took almost a 
year, Chou said. 

Another key hurdle was the music. Culton 
badly wanted to use the Coldplay hit “Fix You” 
in a pivotal emotional scene. But when the 
movie screened for test audiences in China, 
they were turned off by hearing an American 
voice singing in an otherwise Chinese film. So 
the studios got permission from the pop band to 
rerecord the song with a Mandarin singer for 
the Chinese version. 

“In America, that was one of people’s favorite 
parts,” Culton said of the Coldplay track. “But 
[Chou] said [the Chinese audience] was so into 
this being set in China that suddenly hearing 
an American voice singing pulled them out of 
the movie. I was like, ‘Oh my God. That makes 
so much sense to me now.’” 

Margie Cohn, who this year became presi¬ 
dent of DreamWorks Animation after lead¬ 
ing the company’s prolific television division, 
praised the collaboration. 

“The movie is authentic, and our partnership 
with Pearl has so much to do with that,” Cohn 
said. “Our story is universal. I think it tran¬ 
scends whatever country you’re in, or from.” 

The movie comes at a time when the market 
for animation in China appears to be expand¬ 
ing. Until recently, animated movies in China 
were primarily targeted at children. But as the 
Chinese film industry has evolved, animated 
film audiences have broadened to include older 
viewers, the way cartoons from U.S. studios 
have done for years. This summer, a Chinese 
animated film, “Ne Zha,” grossed nearly $700 
million in China alone, a record for an animat¬ 
ed film there. 

Pearl Studio Chief Executive Frank Zhu said 
the company aims to produce movies that cost 
$70 million to $80 million to produce, roughly 
the average for an Illumination Entertainment 
movie like “Minions” or “The Secret Life of 
Pets,” but far less than the typical Disney or 
Pixar film. The company is looking to release 
one movie a year in the next three years or so 
but aims to eventually produce two films a year, 
which is standard for an established studio. 

Its next project is “Over the Moon,” a produc¬ 
tion directed by animator Glen Keane that is 
set to debut on Netflix next year, and in Chinese 
movie theaters. The company also is making 
“The Monkey King” with “Rung Fu Hustle” 
director Stephen Chow. 

“If you look at the animation business in 
China, we’re just getting started,” Zhu said. 

“We are really in a unique opportunity and his¬ 
torical window to build a world-class animation 
studio outside Hollywood, in China.” 



DreamWorks Animation/AP photos 

Three friends try to reunite a young yeti with his family in the Himalayas in the animated adventure “Abominable.” 


A familiar but delightful journey 

‘Abominable’ features stunning animation and a moving message 



By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

I t can be a rare occurrence to find 
a kid-friendly animated film these 
days that actually surprises and de¬ 
lights. Dreamworks’ “Abominable,” 
written and co-directed by Jill Culton, 
does indeed surprise and delight, all 
while following a familiar hero’s journey 
tale that borrows from favorite friendly 
creature films. One part “E.T.” and one 
part “King Kong,” this fits into the cat¬ 
egory of movies like “The Iron Giant,” 
“Lilo & Stitch” and the “How to Train 
Your Dragon” franchise, where plucky 
kids bond with strange, exotic creatures 
and attempt to save them from the capi¬ 
talistic forces of exploitation. “Abomi¬ 
nable” doesn’t change this formula; it 
just executes it exceptionally well, with a 
fresh perspective and plenty of magic. 

The creature in question is a yeti, 
whom Yi (Chloe Bennet) unexpectedly 
encounters on the roof of her Shanghai 
apartment building while he seeks shel¬ 
ter from the predatory Burnish Indus¬ 
tries. Chloe has been mourning the loss 
of her father, yearning for adventure. 
And in short order, she quickly decides 
to help the yeti, whom she nicknames 
Everest, find his way home. Her pals, 
the adorably earnest and rotund Peng 
(Albert Tsai), and his cousin, the suave, 
phone-addicted Jin (Tenzing Norgay 
Trainor), also find themselves on the 
journey to deposit their new furry friend 
back in the Himalayas. 

Along the way, Yi grapples with grief, 
family and her identity. This is an emo¬ 
tionally complex journey, because the 
main characters are slightly older (the 
characters would fit right in with the 
“Stranger Things” teens) and their emo¬ 
tional range is greater, more nuanced. 


It’s also worth nothing this is a film with 
a specifically Chinese perspective, the 
culture imprinted in small details and 
in larger world views and philosophies. 
(Fun fact: Tenzing Norgay Trainor is the 
grandson of Tenzing Norgay, the first 
man to summit Mt. Everest, with Sir 
Edmund Hillary). 

The expected happens: harrowing 
chase scenes with the nefarious Burnish 
Industries team on their tail, includ¬ 
ing the elderly adventurer Mr. Burnish 
(Eddie Izzard), who loves nature so 
much he wants to possess it all, and his 
hired zoologist, the two-faced Dr. Zara 
(Sarah Paulson). But the unexpected also 
happens too, and frequently. The kids 
discover that Everest is more than just a 
large, cuddly friend. He possesses magic 
powers, turning the natural world into a 
surreal, dreamlike playground, explod¬ 
ing blueberries in Wonka-like fashion, 
growing dandelions into outrageously 
sized helicopters. The kids surf the 
flower fields with Everest and glide on 
koi fish clouds. His powers help them re¬ 


turn to his Himalayan home, while they 
discover the magic within themselves. 

The animation and production design 
is stunning, from the neon lights of the 
urban spaces, to the tiny fishing vil¬ 
lages and wide-open spaces the city kids 
discover on their journey. There are a 
few breathtakingly beautiful sequences: 
barreling through a field of brilliant 
yellow wildflowers, stargazing in a pink 
willow tree. Everest’s wide-grinning vis¬ 
age calls to mind Toothless the dragon. 
He’s a goofy, loving, puppylike creature 
who can suddenly harness all the energy 
of the world with a rumbling basso 
profundo hum, conjuring lights and 
vibrations from the ether itself. 

The startlingly profound and moving 
message we’re left with is a universal 
one: If we care for nature and animals 
with compassion and understanding, 
there’s a larger, unseen magic that just 
might reveal itself to and through you. 

“Abominable” is rated PG for some action and 
mild rude humor. Running time: 97 minutes. 
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Good kids versus evil adults in King’s Institute’ 


By William Sheehan 

Special to The Washington Post 

T wenty years ago, Stephen King’s 
high-flying career nearly came 
to an end when he was struck by 
an out-of-control vehicle near his 
home in rural Maine. The decades since 
that near-fatal encounter have been a 
kind of bonus round, and King has taken 
full advantage. His output during this 
period includes more than 20 novels and 
several collections of short fiction, along 
with numerous screenplays and assorted 
nonfiction. Always prolific, King seems to 
have tapped into a bottomless reservoir 
of narrative. “The Institute” is the lat¬ 
est to emerge, and it is classic King, with 
an extra measure of urgency and anger. 
Beneath its extravagant plot and typically 
propulsive prose, the book is animated by a 
central concern that could not be more rel¬ 
evant: the inhumane treatment of children. 

“The Institute” begins in DuPray, S.C., 
far from the eventual center of the nar¬ 
rative. King quickly introduces us to the 
town and its denizens, chief among them 


Tim Jamieson, a roving former policeman 
who will play a vital role in the dramas to 
come. The action then shifts to Minneapo¬ 
lis and to the home of 
the novel’s protagonist, 
12-year-old Luke Ellis. 
Luke is a bona fide, 
off-the-charts genius 
who possesses a minor 
talent for telekinesis. 
The story begins in 
earnest when a trio of 
thugs invade Luke’s 
home, kill his parents 
and carry him off to 
the dark destination of the novel’s title. 

The Institute is a clandestine organiza¬ 
tion located deep in the Maine woods. 

It exists for one purpose only: to study, 
enhance and exploit the paranormal 
talents (telepathy and telekinesis, for 
the most part) of its youthful prisoners. 
Through invasive techniques that amount 
to little more than torture, the Institute 
staff attempts to transform their charges 
into psychic weapons in an endless war 
against political enemies. The ensuing 


narrative invites us to ponder the image of 
children separated from their parents and 
forced to live in brutal circumstances, all 
to serve the purposes of powerful men. 

The bulk of the action takes place in the 
Institute itself and concerns the concerted 
efforts of a group of traumatized kids to 
understand and utilize their own abili¬ 
ties, and to turn those abilities against 
their captors. The result is a scenario that 
plays to the author’s strengths. Few writ¬ 
ers have King’s ability to create credible 
young people whose nascent qualities 
prefigure the adults they will (with luck) 
become. And even fewer have the imagi¬ 
native resources that King brings to bear 
on his portrait of life at the Institute, a life 
filled with large and small cruelties, and 
with a chilling indifference to the effect 
those cruelties have on the most vulner¬ 
able among us. The Institute, King tells 
us, not only destroys its chosen victims. 

It also destroys the “moral compass” 
of those who work there too long. Once 
again, the real world peers out from be¬ 
hind the curtain of King’s fiction. 

Two notable ironies drive the novel to 


its conclusion. The first is the fact that In¬ 
stitute personnel, in focusing so complete¬ 
ly on Luke’s minor telekinetic abilities, 
ignore the one weapon he can use against 
them: his prodigious intellect. Second, 
in creating human “weapons” to be used 
against perceived enemies, the Institute 
has created a weapon to be used against 
itself. Through the combination of Luke’s 
intellect and the linked mental efforts of 
the imprisoned children — particularly 
a powerfully psychic 10-year-old named 
Avery Dixon — a revolution takes place, 
shifting the balance of power dramatical¬ 
ly. Luke escapes and finds his way south 
to the town of DuPray, where unexpected 
help awaits. 

Throughout his long career, King has 
been committed to the bedrock notion that 
stories matter, that they help us under¬ 
stand both ourselves and the world we 
inhabit. “The Institute,” filled as it is with 
anger, sorrow, empathy and, yes, hope, 
reiterates that commitment with undimin¬ 
ished power. It is a first-rate entertain¬ 
ment that has something important to say. 
We all need to listen. 


KING 




'After the Flood’ 

Kassandra Montag 

In her debut novel, Montag 
explores the social impact of 
climate change in a dystopian 
future where the Earth’s surface 
is covered in water. 

Myra and her family were 
able to somewhat prepare for 
the flood. After enduring the 
devastating event, Myra is gutted 
when her husband cracks under 
the pressure of the new world. 

He takes their daughter, Row, to 
escape to higher ground, leaving 
a pregnant Myra behind. 

Myra uses the fishing and 
boating skills her grandfather 
taught her to survive. Myra and 
her young daughter sail over re¬ 
gions of what used to be the U.S., 
hoping for a hearty catch that 
can be traded for basic needs. 

While on land, Myra learns 
through dangerous circumstanc¬ 
es that Row has been spotted in 
The Valley. It becomes her life 
mission to find Row and bring 
her home. Unfortunately, in 
order to get to The Valley, rumor 
has it that sailors must cross 
treacherous waters and evade 
raiders while withstanding freez¬ 
ing temperatures. 

Readers can expect adventure, 
suspense and harrowing tales on 
the high seas through this watery 
journey. 

— Lincee Ray/AP 


'Cold Storage’ 

David Koepp 

When Skylab falls apart in 
the early 1970s and crashes to 
Earth, some of the pieces land 
in a remote area of Australia. In 
1987, an attempt to remove rust 
from one of the artifacts triggers 
a response in a dormant fungus 
that was inside. The fife-form 
spreads like wildfire and kills all 
of the inhabitants in the town. 

The Pentagon receives word of a 
potential biochemical attack and 
sends operative Roberto Diaz and 
his partner to investigate. They 
discover the bodies and realize 
this organism will not stop unless 
they burn the entire area to ruin. 
They take a tiny sample for study 
and lay waste to the town. 

The sample shows frightening 
properties that if left unchecked 
could turn into an extinction- 
level event for the planet. Rather 
than continue the study, the 
specimen is buried in cold stor¬ 
age, and over time is forgotten. 
When the fungus is awakened in 
2019, the path to save humanity 
falls upon a security guard who 
doesn’t like his job, a co-worker 
he has a crush on, and Diaz. 

Koepp, the screenwriter for 
films including “Jurassic Park” 
and Sam Raimi’s “Spider-Man,” 
takes readers on a chilling but 
fun ride. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


'The First Mistake’ 

Sandie Jones 

Alice has been through a lot. 
The mysterious death of her first 
husband, Tom, left her shattered, 
too emotionally weak to care 
for her daughter. After years of 
medications and doctors’ care, 
she finally met Nathan and 
remarried, had another child and 
seems to be on the mend. 

Alice has managed to keep the 
commercial design business she 
started with Tom going strong, 
and Nathan has taken an interest 
in the company. They’re on the 
verge of the deal of the century, 
a housing development in Japan 
that stands to transform their 
company into a global player. 

What’s more, she’s found the 
perfect best friend in Beth, some¬ 
one she confides in and trusts. 

But when hints of lies and 
betrayals begin to emerge, Alice 
starts to doubt everything, and 
the solid foundation she’s rebuilt 
dissolves under her feet. As her 
truth unravels, readers are hold¬ 
ing onto one thread while another 
suddenly dangles before us. 

From the author of “The Other 
Woman,” a debut celebrated as 
one of 2018’s twistier plots and a 
truly immersing read, this mys¬ 
tery/domestic thriller is perhaps 
more predictable but nearly as 
compelling as the first. 

— Ginny Greene/TNS 


'Old Bones’ 

Douglas Preston and Lincoln Child 

Archaeologist Nora Kelly gets 
a visit from historian Clive Ben¬ 
ton, who shows her a lost artifact 
tied to the fate of the Donner 
Party, the group of people 
trapped by a blizzard in the 
Sierra Mountains of California 
in 1847 that resorted to cannibal¬ 
ism to survive. 

Benton finds a diary writ¬ 
ten by one of the victims, and it 
reveals the location of a camping 
site thought lost. The historical 
implications are priceless, and 
so Kelly agrees to go with him to 
see what they can find. 

Junior FBI agent Corrie Swan¬ 
son is working on cold cases 
when a strange murder plunges 
her into her first active investi¬ 
gation. A murder in a cemetery 
unveils a fink to several grave 
robberies all tied to people with 
the same last name. 

When a woman with the same 
last name disappears, Swanson 
begins to realizes that some¬ 
thing sinister is occurring. Her 
research puts her directly in the 
path of Kelly and their expedi¬ 
tion, and murder is on the map. 

Long-time readers of Preston 
and Child will enjoy seeing Nora 
Kelly and Corrie Swanson take 
center stage in what is a terrific 
start to a new series. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


'A Single Thread’ 

Tracy Chevalier 

Violet yearns to build a mean¬ 
ingful fife for herself—a task 
that’s far from straightforward 
for an unmarried woman in 1932 
England. 

She is a kind of pre-feminist 
heroine who is forced by circum¬ 
stance to craft an independent 
fife. A so-called “surplus woman” 
whose generation of male peers 
was decimated in World War I, 
Violet lost a fiance and a beloved 
brother in battle 15 years earlier 
— events that all but sealed a 
“spinsterhood” of taking care of 
her cantankerous mother and liv¬ 
ing off the charity of her surviv¬ 
ing brother. 

Yet, acting without a rule book, 
Violet takes small steps to shift 
the needle on her happiness. 
After moving to Winchester, 
she’s drawn into an embroidery 
circle. This may seem like an un¬ 
likely path to independence, but 
it ends up being much more than 
a satisfying hobby for Violet. She 
pursues it with passion. 

Chevalier has done a masterful 
job of depicting the circumstanc¬ 
es of a generation of women we 
seldom think about: the mothers, 
sisters, wives and fiancees of 
men lost in World War I, whose 
job it was to remember those lost 
but not forgotten. 

— Genine Babakian/AP 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 


NEW ON DVD 

“Pavarotti”: Director Ron Howard’s lat¬ 
est documentary offering takes a traditional 
approach to storytelling. In a three-act 
design, Howard shows the life and legend 
of Luciano Pavarotti, the man dubbed “The 
People’s Tenor.” Through a mix of inter¬ 
views and archival footage, Howard tells a 
warm and inviting story of the singer from 
his humble beginnings to the almost godlike 
status he achieved in the opera world. 

The way Howard has put the film togeth¬ 
er, it’s as if Pavarotti had lived a life similar 
to the tragic characters he sang about with 
such power and grace. The spiritually un¬ 
bridled persona Pavarotti showed the world 
often was a mask to hide the emotional 
turmoil of his married life and his driving 
passion to use his fame and fortune to help 
give the world a voice. 

Although the film is a beautiful tribute, 
Howard’s less-inspired approach and a 
slower pace (114-minute running time) 
compared to his examination of the Beatles 
makes the project seem like a small step 
backward. 



Universal Pictures 

Himesh Patel, left, plays a singer who gets 
a career boost from Ed Sheeran (playing 
himself) in “Yesterday.” 

“Yesterday”: Yesterday, all Jack Malik’s 
(Himesh Patel) problems looked as though 
they were here to stay. His efforts to make a 
living as a musician had come to a screech¬ 
ing end when he lands in the hospital after 
an accident. 

But when he wakes up, it appears Jack 
is the only person who can remember the 
Beatles. He immediately starts performing 
their tunes and passing them off as his own. 
The songs take him from a nowhere man 
to a star. But he must decide if stardom is 
worth losing his greatest love. 

The romantic comedy from Danny Boyle 
and screenwriter Richard Curtis blends the 
superb soundtrack with a sweet love story. 
Patel plays the role as a man with both a 
deep sense of honor and a huge need for 
success. Toss in a surprise moment that will 
make your jaw drop, and you should pick up 
“Yesterday” today. 

“Skin”: “Skin” is the scariest film of the 
year. It doesn’t need creatures from other 
worlds trying to kill the population or the 
undead creeping around in search of a brain 
snack. What makes “Skin” so frightening is 
it is all based in reality. The evil depicted 
here roams the planet with such an unbri¬ 
dled hatred it should keep everyone awake 
at night. 

Based on a true story, the film follows 
Byron (Jamie Bell), a member of a white 
supremacist group. After years of being 
a good soldier, Bryon decides he wants to 
escape to a new life. 

Director/writer Guy Nattiv takes an al¬ 
most documentary approach to the presen¬ 
tation. He knows the tale is so compelling 
— as brought to life by two Oscar-worthy 
performances — that he didn’t need to do 
any more than let the story unfold fluidly. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Shaft”: John Shaft Jr. (Jessie T. Usher) 
seeks help from his father (Samuel L. Jack- 
son). 

“Child’s Play”: Reimagining of the 1988 
horror classic about a killer doll. 

“8 Days: To the Moon and Back”: A look 
at the journey of the crew of Apollo 11. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 



Patricia’s 
third act 


Sitcom staple Heaton 
hopes fish-out-of-water 
setup will be another hit 


By Rick Bentley 

Tribune News Service 

P atricia Heaton is going for the 
three-peat. The Ohio native has 
already starred in two mas¬ 
sively popular network situation 
comedies with “Everybody Loves Ray¬ 
mond” and “The Middle.” Now, Heaton’s 
looking to find the same success with 
her new comedy, “Carol’s Second Act,” 
which debuts Oct. 1 on AFN-Prime. 

The project Heaton has selected for 
her latest quest for comedy gold has her 
playing a woman who after raising her 
children, getting divorced and retir¬ 
ing from teaching realizes there is still 
more life to be lived. Instead of sitting 
back she decides, at age 50, to chase her 
dream of becoming a doctor and that 
means being an intern with fellow medi¬ 
cal hopefuls who are more than half her 
age. 

While Heaton plays a woman who is 
50, she’s actually 61 years old. It would 
have been easy for her to just sit back 
and rest on the laurels she accumulated 
through her past TV successes that 
includes three Emmy awards. That 
was never a consideration for Heaton, 
who says that between jobs her life 
comes down to making sure she’s home 
to watch “Jeopardy!” and “Wheel of 
Fortune.” 

“I’ve been working since I was about 
16.1 started at a department store in 
high school, because I never wanted to 
have to ask anybody for money. I wanted 
to be able to make my own decisions 
about what I want. And I value that in¬ 
dependence,” Heaton says. “So I’ve been 
used to working for a really long time. 

So that’s part of it. 

“I was in Montana for three weeks. I 
can only take so much leisure before I 
start getting really antsy and I have to 
get back to work. There are some people 
who just revel in travel and I love that 
too, but it has to be bookended by work. I 
can only enjoy it if I have just come off a 
job or getting ready to start a job. I think 
it’s an internal thing that you’re born 
with. You want to go out and challenge 
yourself and put yourself in scary posi¬ 
tions to see if you can do it. I just think 
it’s my nature.” 

Heaton began her acting career after 
graduating from Ohio State University 
by moving to New York. After several 
years working on the stage, including 
shows on Broadway, she landed a recur¬ 
ring role in 1989 on the ABC drama 
“Thirtysomething.” Her TV work since 
then has also included “Room for Two,” 
“Women of the House,” “Back to You” 
and “Easy to Assemble.” 


CBS 

Patricia Heaton, known for maternal roles on “Everybody Loves Raymond” and 
“The Middle,” next plays a 50-year-old medical intern in “Carol’s Second Act.” 


There’s one difference between all of 
her previous jobs and this one. Heaton 
believes that because she’s now in her 
60s, she feels like she has a broader 
knowledge of the world and in general, 
there are few things that upset her. She 
also credits working with the World Vi¬ 
sion International organization and trav¬ 
eling around Africa to refugee camps 
for giving her a greater appreciation of 
how blessed her life has been. 

As for her what could be considered 
the second act of her own life, Heaton 
would like to do more theater produc¬ 
tions and learn to speak Spanish. She 
stresses that it goes without saying 
working on political and charitable 
causes will continue. 

There was a lot of time for Heaton to 
ponder retirement over continuing to 
work because the offer to star in “Carol’s 
Second Act” came a year after the end 
of “The Middle.” The timing was right 
because her four children were all out of 
the house. 

“I was feeling a bit at sea not knowing 


what I was doing. I’m no longer a full¬ 
time mom and I don’t have a job as an 
actress. I very much felt the things that 
a person like Carol would feel of ‘who 
am I without these things?’ So this idea 
was so perfect,” Heaton says. “It was a 
while after ‘The Middle’ had finished 
and so I had time to feel those feelings. 

“It’s been interesting to go on this 
journey with everyone and with Carol 
and explore that. And it’s interesting 
because I think it’s important at any 
time in your life to keep challenging 
yourself.” 

Heaton had no trouble jumping back 
into the situation comedy format, but she 
did want to get some coaching about the 
medical profession before putting on the 
white coat. Because she has had such a 
positive relationship with her own doc¬ 
tors, Heaton was able to quiz them about 
the profession. 

Heaton smiles and says, “I have to 
admit. I do watch ‘Dr. Pimple Popper.’ I 
don’t know if I would want to do that, but 
I can’t stop watching.” 
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By Emily Sohn 

Special to The Washington Post 

M y local YWCA 

recently enacted a 
new rule: No kids 
under age 15 allowed 
in the hot tub. It was a blow 
to one of my family’s favorite 
winter activities. On cold days, 
my kids play in the pool until 
they’re shivering. Then they sit 
in the hot tub until they’re warm 
enough to jump in the pool again. 
And repeat. 

I talked to a lifeguard, who told 
me that hot tubs “just aren’t very 
good for young children.” Later, 
a manager elaborated. The facil¬ 
ity had dealt with overheating 
incidents among kids at all three 
of their sites, he said. Families 
had been ignoring the previous 
policy of a five-minute hot-tub 
limit for 5- to 11-year-olds. And 
the new cutoff would match hot- 
tub rules at other health clubs 
around the state. 

Dismayed, I dug into the sci¬ 
ence on hot water and health, 
especially for kids. If there was 
evidence of harm, I figured I’d 
explain the rules to my kids. 

If not, maybe I could fight the 
spread of kid-banning hot-tub 
policies. 

What I found was not a simple 
answer. Children, in some ways, 
respond to heat differently than 
adults do. But contrary to com¬ 
mon belief, kids (beyond the 
baby stage) can tolerate heat just 
as well as the rest of us. When 
it comes to hot tubs specifically, 
data is scarce to nonexistent. 
Studies simply haven’t been done 
to analyze how likely kids are to 
overheat in them. 

Still, the experts I talked 
to agreed that, at least from a 
health perspective, it’s fine to let 
kids soak — in moderation and 
with supervision. “I certainly 
wouldn’t say that children should 
not go in a hot tub,” says Bareket 
Falk, a pediatric exercise physi¬ 
ologist at Brock University in 
St. Catharines, Ontario. “That, I 
would not say.” 

Overheating is dangerous for 
anyone. A rise in core tempera¬ 
ture can lead to heat-related ill¬ 
ness, such as heat exhaustion and 
heat stroke. At extreme levels, 
symptoms can include confusion, 
seizures, organ failure and death. 

To avoid those consequences, 
our bodies have strategies for 
cooling off. One is to sweat, 
which cools through evaporation. 
Another is to increase blood flow 
to the skin — by boosting car¬ 
diac output with a faster heart 
rate and widened blood ves¬ 
sels, among other mechanisms. 
Besides causing redness, that 
circulation strategy allows more 
heat to dissipate off the body’s 
surface. 

Hot tubs add a few complica¬ 
tions. Submerged in hot water, 
sweat can’t evaporate. At the 
same time, dilated blood vessels 
accelerate the absorption of heat, 
says Chris Minson, an environ¬ 
mental physiologist at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon in Eugene. As 
a result, our bodies heat up more 
quickly and have more trouble 
cooling off in hot water than on 
hot days, in hot yoga classes or 
even in saunas. 

Health risks of hot tubs are 
most acute for people with 
cardiovascular conditions who 
might not be able to handle a 


sudden rise in heart rate, Minson 
says, though people who are 
cleared to exercise can generally 
use a hot tub. Pregnant women 
are also advised to avoid over¬ 
heating to prevent decreasing 
blood flow to the placenta and 
fetus, though he adds that a quick 
soak is likely OK. 

“Truthfully, if a woman gets 
in the hot tub for a short period 
of time and doesn’t feel too hot, 
she’s going to be fine,” he says. 

In the general population, 
regular hot-tub use may impair 
male fertility, but only temporar¬ 
ily, according to some evidence, 
and data on the link is limited. 
Lightheadedness and fainting 
can also follow a hot soak be¬ 
cause blood pressure drops upon 
emerging. Fainting itself is not 
necessarily harmful or a sign of 
a bigger health issue, but people 
can get injured when they fall. 

So, what about kids? The idea 
that young people are more vul¬ 
nerable to hot tubs might have 
come from observations about 
the unique ways that small bod¬ 
ies regulate temperature, Falk 
says. With more surface area 
relative to body mass, kids ab¬ 
sorb and lose heat more quickly 
than adults do, which makes 
them quicker to get chilled in 
cold water and hot in hot water. 

To maintain their body tem¬ 
peratures, she adds, kids sweat 
less than adults do, and they 
more readily increase blood flow 


For kids and adults, 
it’s a good idea to 
take breaks from 
the hot tub if you 
feel uncomfortably 
hot or tired. 


to the skin. 

But thermoregulating dif¬ 
ferently doesn’t mean that kids 
are necessarily worse at doing 
it. Data does not show higher 
rates of heat-related injuries in 
general, even during heat waves, 
Falk says. And kids might even 
have an advantage in some situ¬ 
ations. With their larger surface 
area, they are more efficient at 
sweat-evaporation, she and col¬ 
leagues found in a 2008 review. 

Saunas, too, are safe for 
healthy children above age 2, 
according to a review of research 
that was published in 1997 but is, 
Falk says, still valid. In countries 
such as Finland, parents start 
bringing babies as young as 4 
months old into saunas, though 
studies have yet to include 
infants. There is evidence that 
children have an elevated risk of 
fainting in saunas. 

Children do not seem to be 
suffering disproportionately 
from health consequences of hot 


tubs, either. In a 2009 analysis of 
more than 81,000 hot-tub-related 
emergency-room visits between 
1990 and 2007 (the latest data 
available, says study author 
Lara McKenzie of Nationwide 
Children’s Hospital in Columbus, 
Ohio), researchers found that 
people over age 16 were more 
likely than younger people to 
show up at hospitals because of 
overexposure to heat. 

Overall, 73 percent of hot-tub 
injuries occurred in people ages 
17 and older. Slips and falls were 
the most common cause of injury, 
while lacerations and soft-tissue 
injuries topped the list of diagno¬ 
ses. It is also possible to get bac¬ 
terial infections from hot tubs. 

That doesn’t mean that hot 
tubs, like swimming pools, are 
good places to let kids run free. 
The 2009 study (which was 
based on data collected from the 
U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission’s National Electron¬ 
ic Injury Surveillance System) 
found that more than 700 kids 
died of hot-tub accidents between 
1990 and 2007. Incidents includ¬ 
ed trapped hair and body parts, 
disembowelment and drowning. 
Near-drowning was the most 
common cause of nonfatal injury. 

The Centers for Disease Con¬ 
trol and Prevention recommends 
keeping kids under 5 out of hot 
tubs, though its fact sheet doesn’t 
cite heat as the reason. The CDC 
also suggests sniffing for strong 


chemical smells before getting 
into a hot tub, avoiding swallow¬ 
ing hot-tub water and keeping 
hot-tub temperatures at 104 
degrees or lower. 

For kids and adults, Minson 
says, it’s a good idea to take 
breaks from the hot tub if you 
feel uncomfortably hot or tired. 
But, he says, growing evidence 
suggests that hot tubs and saunas 
can have benefits for cardio¬ 
vascular and metabolic health, 
independent of exercise. After ex¬ 
ercise, his research suggests, hot 
tubs might help boost heat toler¬ 
ance and improve performance. 
“We’re actually pushing people to 
use hot tubs more,” he says. 

My YWCA is not showing signs 
of budging on its policy. 

The age 15 cutoff “appears to 
be a standard that the health and 
wellness industry is adapting,” 
the manager wrote in an email. 
“It most likely stems from sev¬ 
eral factors, including concerns 
for the health of youth in the 
aquatics area.” 

I am not overly concerned. 
When it’s up to me, I’m going to 
continue to let my kids, ages 6 
and 11, soak in hot tubs at less- 
strict facilities, like hotels. As 
soon as we get hot, we’ll jump 
back in the pool. 

“There are risks for sure, but 
they’re way overstated in the 
signs you see,” Minson says. 
“Common sense usually prevails 
over all that.” 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 


The free decor store 

College swaps help students recycle staples of dorm life 



Hamline University senior Anissa Mench rifled through cords and cables 
during the school’s recent “free store” event in St. Paul, Minn. 


By Erica Pearson 

Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

B alancing hampers piled 
with clothes, shower cad¬ 
dies, desk lamps and other 
dorm essentials on their 
hips, a cluster of Hamline Univer¬ 
sity students were looking for the 
checkout counter. 

There wasn’t one. 

“You can just take it,” Emma 
Kiley said. “Everything is free.” 

Kiley, an AmeriCorps VISTA 
staffer at Hamline, was volunteer¬ 
ing during the St. Paul, Minn, 
college’s second annual Pop-Up 
Free Store, where arriving students 
were able to pick up futons, coffee- 
makers, full-length mirrors, even 
pompoms in Hamline’s colors of 
burgundy and gray. 

College staffers and volunteers 
had saved thousands of pounds of 
merchandise from being thrown out 
during move-out week last spring. 
Now it was clean and carefully ar¬ 
ranged on tables and racks in front 
of the Bush Memorial Library. 

For these college kids, back-to- 
school shopping doesn’t necessarily 
mean a trip to the store anymore. 

“I keep saying, ‘You know, before 
you do your Target run, see if 
there’s stuff that’s reusable,”’ said 
Valentine Cadieux, director of sus¬ 
tainability at Hamline. “The aver¬ 
age college student throws away 640 
pounds of stuff a year. And over half 
of that is when they move out.” 

The free store at Hamline is just 
one example of how sustainability 
efforts have become the norm at 
many higher education institutions. 
From reducing energy use to sourc¬ 
ing food locally and composting left¬ 
overs, practices that once seemed 
ultra-green are becoming common¬ 
place on campuses statewide and 
across the country. 

Many colleges and universities 
have sustainability offices, which 
coordinate a range of green initia¬ 
tives. Reducing waste during move- 
in/move-out is especially important, 
said Monika Urbanski, data and 
content manager at the Association 
for the Advancement of Sustain¬ 
ability in Higher Education. It’s not 
only a way to help the environment, 
but it also helps students by allow¬ 
ing them to stock up on supplies at 
little or no cost. 

“They have become quite com¬ 
mon, especially on larger campus¬ 
es,” Urbanski said of the free stores. 

Their success is due, in part, to 
students, who are embracing the 
reduce/reuse/recycle ethic. 

“You never know what you’re 
going to find!” exclaimed sopho¬ 
more Tatum Sesow, as she and 
her roommate Katherine Steiner 
shopped the Free Store, where they 
picked up a bright pink shag rug. 
Steiner said it would be perfect for 
their dorm room. 

Dumpster diverting 

To create the Free Store, Ham¬ 
line partnered with the University 
of Minnesota’s ReUse program. 

In 2013, the U’s ReUse program 
launched its Pack and Give Back 
initiative to collect, sort and store 


students’ unwanted stuff at move- 
out time and “sell” it for free later. 
The initiative was inspired by 
similar efforts at Michigan State 
University and Washington State 
University. 

“The way it used to work is that 
when students moved out, there 
was too much material coming too 
fast,” said Todd Tanner, the ReUse 
program’s manager. “Nobody could 

*1 keep saying, “You 
know, before you do your 
Target run, see if there’s 
stuff that’s reusable.” 
The average college 
student throws away 
640 pounds of stuff a 
year. And over half of that 
is when they move out . f 

Valentine Cadieux 

director of sustainability, 

Hamline University 

sort it or try to figure out what 
they would do with it. Unless the 
students took it upon themselves to 
try to bring it to Goodwill, or Arc’s 
Value Village, it would be thrown 
away.” 

Now the U collects reusable items 
in fall and stores them — along with 
what Hamline collects — in a ware¬ 
house. In fall, both schools host free 
stores. (The U’s free store is also 
open to nearby residents during its 
last week.) 

Tanner said that these initiatives 
do more than just recycle: They 
save students money, and reduce 
the cost and environmental impact 
of manufacturing, packaging, mar¬ 
keting and transportation. 

“There’s a lot of impact that 
builds into it when you can take 
those items and get them back into 
somebody’s hands,” he said. 


Shari L. Gross, Minneapolis Star Tribune/TNS 


Committed to change 

Staffers and volunteers at Ham¬ 
line kept about 6,000 pounds of 
unwanted items out of the waste 
stream last spring alone. While 
that’s an impressive amount, it 
hasn’t yet reduced the cost of the 
university’s garbage collection, said 
Cadieux. Still, the popular pro¬ 
gram is likely to continue and even 
expand. 

“We’ve also been collecting 
graduation gowns, things that are 
one-use that everyone needs,” she 
said. 

For the university, being sustain¬ 
able is about more than just reduc¬ 
ing waste. 

“Hamline has defined sustain¬ 
ability as the conditions under 
which all people can thrive in the 
long term,” said Cadieux, who 
teaches a class on the discipline. 

At nearby Macalester College, 
there’s a free store running all year 
inside Kagin Commons. Called the 
Mac Free Swap, students can drop 
off and pick up stuff during the 
building’s regular hours. In spring, 
the FreeSwap also has “amnesty 
boxes,” where kids can return 
dishes or silverware that they “bor¬ 
rowed” from the dining hall. 

Soon after it started its sustain¬ 
ability office in 2008, Macalester 
created the goal to be zero-waste 
by 2020, said Suzanne Savanick 
Hansen, the college’s sustainability 
manager. 

There’s a campus ban on selling 
bottled water, departments are en¬ 
couraged to use refillable dry erase 
markers and the food service uses 
compostable to-go containers. 

It’s unlikely that the college will 
meet its zero-waste goal by spring, 
but that hasn’t dimmed students’ 
enthusiasm. 

“The level of excitement when 
students find out that the Free Swap 
is a thing is very real,” said Macal¬ 
ester senior Lydia Sulik, who’s a 
regular shopper. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Gold Star Mothers: 
Shining for decades 

W hen I was a teenager, I spent an inordinate 
amount of time staring out of windows, over 
the water, into the distance, up at the sky 
— pondering my place in the world. I was 
prone to feeling overwhelmed by minuscule problems, 
so contemplating the vastness of the universe comforted 
me by making my worldly worries seem insignificant. My 
favorite place to ponder was outside at night. I’d lie on a 
blanket in the grass and gaze intently at the stars, looking 
for patterns, movement and twinkling lights. On clear 
nights, there seemed to be billions of stars, each so bright 
against the black vacuum of space. 

Since my teen years, I don’t stop to ponder the universe 
so much anymore. When I do gaze up at the night sky, I 
don’t see as many stars as I used to. Perhaps the light pol¬ 
lution of urban sprawl has obscured my view. More likely, 
the complications of modern life have made it difficult to 
see the universe as clearly as I did when I was a teenager. 

On Sept. 29, is Gold Star Mothers and Families Day. 
The Gold Star Mothers organization was formed in 1928 
by Grace Darling Seibold after her son, a US soldier 
assigned to the British Royal Flying Corps in WWI, was 
declared deceased while in combat. Seibold founded 
Gold Star Mothers to help other grieving mothers and to 
provide comfort to hospitalized veterans. “Gold star” is 
a reference to the stars on service flags hung in families’ 
windows during WWI, and still authorized today. A blue 
star on a service flag indicates a family member in active 
military service; a gold star indicates a family member 
has died while serving. 

In 1936, Congress passed a resolution designating the 
last Sunday in September as “Gold Star Mother’s Day,” 
revering these mothers as “the greatest source of the 
Country’s strength and inspiration.” In 2012, President 
Obama issued a proclamation expanding the observance 
to include families. And in 2018, President Trump’s proc¬ 
lamation confirmed Gold Star Mothers and Family’s Day 
as a time to “support them as they supported our country 
by selflessly sharing their loved ones for the noble cause 
of freedom.” This year’s observance is Sept. 29. 

However, this weekend also commemorates National 
Chocolate Milk Day, National Crush a Can Day, National 
Corned Beef Hash Day, National Scarf Day, National 
Drink Beer Day, National Good Neighbor Day, National 
Strawberry Cream Pie Day, National Hunting and 
Fishing Day, National Family Health and Fitness Day, 
National Ghost Hunting Day, National North Carolina 
Day, National Public Lands Day, Save Your Photos Day, 
and National Coffee Day. 

The social media marketing boom of the past two 
decades has ignited an explosion of “public holidays” cre¬ 
ated by businesses, nonprofits, greeting card companies, 
politicians, attention-seekers and college kids. Thousands 
of events have been “registered” simply by submitting 
a free form to Chase’s Calendar of Events, which boasts 
the most comprehensive and authoritative reference 
on worldwide holidays and observances. “Each spring, 
hundreds of new entries are submitted to join the more 
than 12,500 items that make up each year’s edition.” The 
submissions that make Chase’s list are then included on 
calendars worldwide. 

This “holiday pollution” might be fun and profitable, 
but we can’t let it obscure our focus on observances with 
national and historical importance. The gilt symbol of 
Gold Star Mother’s and Family’s Day is bright for a rea¬ 
son. It is meant to shine so the public sees “the honor and 
glory accorded the person for his supreme sacrifice in 
offering for his country, the last full measure of devotion 
and pride of the family in this sacrifice, rather than the 
sense of personal loss,” according to American Gold Star 
Mothers Inc. 

On Sunday, let’s all take the time to put aside the many 
obscurities of modern life, turn off our televisions, put 
our digital devices to sleep. Walk outside or look out a 
window, and gaze up at the night sky. Ponder the vastness 
of our universe, contemplate the stars, and be grateful for 
the mothers who have lost so much so that we can be free. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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GET YOUR MIND OUT OF THE GUTTER 
BY ANDREW KINGSLEY / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Andrew Kingsley is a 2019 graduate of the University of Pennsylvania with a master’s degree in education. His thesis was on how 
teaching middle and high school English at Riverdale Country School in the Bronx. This is Andrew’s 16th crossword for The Times. 



ACROSS 
1 Cookbook amt. 

5 “Careful where you 
watch this,” in emails 
9 Wonder Woman foe 
13 Canned brand 

17 “The_U Give” 

(2018 

film) 

18 Pro Football Hall of 

Fame locale 

19 Sugar serving 

20 Claimed 

21 Pound who wrote 

“Literature is news 
that stays news” 

22 Piece of cake? 

23 Prop for a belly 

dancer 

24 “As I Lay Dying” 

father 

25 Something big in 

1950s autodom 

27_Lane, home of 

the Muffin Man 
31 Marine mollusks that 
cling to rocks 

33 Symbol of strength 

34 666, perhaps 

36 Mimic 

37 Yahoo!, but not 

“Yahoo!” 

38 Trig calculation 

39 It’s a first 

41 F.D.R.’s job-creating 

agcy. 

42 Film monster 

originally intended 
as a metaphor 
for nuclear weapons 


44 Zip 

45 “Way to go, team!” 

48 Fashion brand with a 

rhinoceros logo 

49 Feature of many a 

state flag 

50 Acclaimed 2017 

biography subtitled 
“The Man, the 
Dictator, and the 
Master 
of Terror” 

51 Childish comeback 
53 Diplomacy 

55 Called for 

56 Major accidents 

58 Taiwanese computer 

giant 

59 _bull 

61 Hoodwinks 

63 “King Kong” co-star 

64 Quattroporte and 

GranTurismo 
66 Ballpark with the 
Home Run Apple 
68 Are loath to 

70 Issued 

71 1980s TV ET 

74 Emperor who, in 

actuality, played the 
lyre, not the violin 

75 S u ffi x in Suffolk 

77 Lady Vols’ home: 

Abbr. 

78 Sound investment? 

81 Let the air out? 

83 Posted warning near 
mountains 

86 Lead-in to bargain 

87 Actress Foy of 

Netflix’s “The 


90 Notable Nixon 

gesture 

91 Guzzles 

93 Fort_(where Billy 

the Kid was killed) 

94 More streaked, as 

marble 

96 Principles 

97 Eight things that most 

spiders have 

98 Barack Obama’s 

mother 

99 Lacto-_-vegetarian 

100 Black 

101 Hole number 
103 Vaulted 

105 It’s bedazzling 
107 Stopper, of a sort 
110 N.A.A.C.P._ 

112 It’s a tragedy when 
seen in close-up but 
a comedy in the long 
shot, per Charlie 
Chaplin 

114 Co-star of 2011 ’s 
“Bridesmaids” 

115 Home of The Herald 

117 Memo taker 

118 Flanged fastener 

119 Promgoer’s concern, 
maybe 

120 John of “The 
Addams Family” 

121 Ring bearers? 

122 It’s not a good look 

123 Handbook info, for 

124 Doctors’ orders 

DOWN 

1 Upstart’s goal 

2 Istanbul’s Grand_ 


3 Perfect places for 

bowlers to aim? 

4 Ring 

5 Comment when you 

need a serious 
comeback at the end 
of a bowling game? 

6 What a slug may leave 

behind? 

7 Bygone cry of outrage 

8 “You got that right!” 

9 _Singer (“Annie 

Hall” protagonist) 

10 French way 

11 Estevez of “The 

Breakfast Club” 

12 Whether to aim at 7 or 

10, in bowling? 

13 “Chop-chop!” 

14 Disappointing news 

for a bowler? 

15 Colt, maybe 

16 City in Texas or 

Ukraine 

26 Forces (upon) 

28 Short end of the stick 

29 Raising 

30 Prepared 

32 Smoky agave spirit 
35 Big advertising 
catchword 

37 Police rank: Abbr. 

40 Like some poetry 
43 “You didn’t fool me!” 

46 Geographical 

anagram of ASLOPE 

47 Bring on 

49 Material found in 
countertops 

52 Birthstone of some 

Scorpios 

53 Close kin, casually 

54 Lotus-_(figures in 

the “Odyssey”) 


56 Stroked 

57 Code for the busiest 

airport in Australia 

60_blanc 

62 Nina companion 
65 Projected, as a fdm 
67 First word across 
in the world’s first 
crossword (1913) 

69 Relates 

70 Director Leone of 

spaghetti westerns 

71 Pre-K group? 

72 Knockout 


73 Pace at which bowlers 
complete their 
games? 

76 “Wheel of Fortune” 
option 

78 Hip bowling 

enthusiasts? 

79 Go from one state to 

another? 

80 “Family Feud” option 
82 Like some car air 

fresheners 

84 Action-packed 

85 What people who 

agree speak with 


86 Like breast-cancer 
awareness ribbons 

88 Three-_(long 

movies, once) 

89 Highland language 

91 Mix up 

92 Changed like Ophelia 

in “Hamlet” 

94 Modem activity 

banned in most high 
schools 

95 Rodeo activity 

101 Ben & Jerry’s buy 

102 Beloved: Lat. 


104 Adele, voicewise 

106 Quite a long time 

108 Friendly femme 

109 Bowlers’ targets ... 
10 of which can be 
found appropriately 
arranged in this 

111 “Gosh!” 

113 When Bastille Day 
occurs 

114 Major operation? 

116 Prefix with -morphic 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 


you EVER FEEL LIKE 
EVERYTHING IS GOING 
GREAT? 

YES, ENJOY IT BECAUSE 
WHEN YOU GET MY AGE 
IN 2 YEARS... 

WELL LET-5 JUST 

SAY THE MARKET PLAYS 

A STRONGER ROLE, 


i% 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 
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STARS^^fS tripes. 15 YEARS IN AFGHANISTAN 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 


Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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FACES 


It's always something 

Edgy ‘It’s Always Sunny in Philadelphia’ 
forced to take pride in longevity, not awards 


By Travis M. Andrews 

The Washington Post 

F ans of the deeply irreverent “It’s 
Always Sunny in Philadelphia” 
probably never expected to hear 
the show mentioned in the same 
breath as the 1950s values-ridden family 
sitcom “The Adventures of Ozzie and Har¬ 
riet” — unless it was to contrast the two. 
Charlie Day, one of the co-creators of “It’s 
Always Sunny,” certainly didn’t. 

But the two now share a unique distinc¬ 
tion. With the FX show’s 14th season pre¬ 
miere Sept. 24, the two share the record 
for being the longest running live-action 
sitcom, a fact Day dubbed a “dinner con¬ 
versation statistic of pride.” 

The show’s origin story has become 
something of Hollywood lore. Frustrated 
with their struggles to break into the act¬ 
ing world, a group of out-of-work actors 
decided to shoot their own material. Rob 
McElhenney, one of the stars and co-cre¬ 
ators, started with a darkly comic scenario 
that he originally envisioned as a short film 
about a guy who “came over to another 
friend’s house to get sugar, and the friend 
tells him he has cancer, and all the guy can 
think about is getting his sugar and getting 
out of there,” he told the New York Times 
in 2007. 

With no budget to speak of, they used 
their own equipment and shot in their own 
apartments until — next thing you know 
— FX picked up the show, about a cranky 
group of friends running an Irish bar in 
south Philly, and added Kaitlin Olson to 
the cast along with McElhenney, Day and 
co-creator Glenn Howerton. 

Critics and a certain cult following loved 
the first season, but it wasn’t picking up 
the steam it required. FX execs suggest¬ 
ed that adding a bigger star to the cast of 
unknowns might gin up some more atten¬ 
tion for the show — and made it clear this 
wasn’t a choice, the co-creators have said. 
It turned out Danny DeVito, a 30-year vet¬ 
eran of the big screen and an Emmy win¬ 


ner for “Taxi,” had become a fan of the 
show. He joined the second season and has 
been with the show since. 

From the jump, the show was built 
around these narcissistic crew of socio¬ 
paths — calling them friends doesn’t feel 
right, since friends generally don’t try to 
constantly con one another — and it’s never 
really lightened its tone. But while its quips 
about serial killing, child molestation, 
abortion and you-name-it might explain 
why it’s never been nominated for a major 
Emmy, it did earn a steady audience. 

“We don’t have a lot of hardware acco¬ 
lades to brag about,” Day said. “So I guess 
we can brag about statistics.” 

“I honestly don’t have a clue why it’s last¬ 
ed this long,” he added. “We’ve always been 
a bit of a counterculture show. We started 
out as the anti-sitcom. There’s going to be 
nothing warm and fuzzy about this show, 
and we’re gonna 
go right for the 
jugular... I think 
there’s always 
going to be an 
audience for that 
kind of a show.” 

The business of 
actually making 
the show hasn’t 
changed much 
in that time. The 
writing process, 
for example, re¬ 
mains “pretty 
much the same 
at the end of the 
day. It’s usually 
Rob and I in a room, or (writers) David 
Hornsby and Megan Ganz in a room, and 
we just keep banging our heads against a 
wall until we have something that works.” 

But as the actors have branched out — 
Howerton has become a familiar face on 
network sitcoms and Day is now a bona fide 
movie actor — they’ve brought new skills 
back to “It’s Always Sunny.” On the set of 



I honestly don’t have a clue 
why it’s lasted this long. ... 
There’s going to be nothing 
warm and fuzzy about this 
show, and we’re gonna go right 
for the jugular ... I think there’s 
always going to be an audience 
for that kind of show, 9 

Charlie Day 

“It’s Always Sunny” actor and co-creator 


“Pacific Rim,” Day was “drinking up ev¬ 
erything (director Guillermo del Toro) was 
doing with the camera.” He was so taken 
by how the Oscar winner filmed a police 
interrogation scene, he went back to the FX 
show and asked one of the sitcom directors, 
“Guillermo was 
moving the cam¬ 
era constantly 
in a really dy¬ 
namic way. Do 
you mind if we 
do a Guillermo 
take?” 

The show, how¬ 
ever, remains 
absurd, surreal 
and profane. 
The premiere of 
the latest season 
finds the friends 
trying to rent 
out their apart¬ 
ments on Airbnb 
for social reasons — Mac hoping to find 
a girlfriend for Dennis in rom-com meet- 
cute style, Charlie and Frank just looking 
for sex. Their mission leads to the typically 
disturbing hijinks: an orgy with heroin ad¬ 
dicts, a pair of renters who grill cheese on 
the radiators, and a bizarre effort to break 
up a couple mourning the loss of their son. 

Which makes you 



Zellweger says she can’t remember most of her 30s L 


New York Daily News 

Renee Zellweger may always be best remembered 
for her role as the titular star of the hit Bridget Jones 
movie franchise, but the Oscar and Golden Globe 
award-winning actress says the heady days of the film 
franchise is all a blur to her now. 

“I don’t remember most of my 30s. Sounds like a joke 
but it’s true,” she confided during an interview with 
CBS Sunday Morning. 

“It just feels compressed. It just happened like that,” 
she said with a snap of her fingers. 

Each of the Bridget Jones films (and there were 
three, kicked off by the acclaimed 2001 romantic com¬ 
edy “Bridget Jones’s Diary”) grossed more than $200 
million dollars at the global box office, catapulting Zell¬ 
weger into the rarefied air of Hollywood’s top-grossing 
A-list actresses and making her a household name. 

During the early aughts, the Katy, Texas, native 
worked nonstop in a string of critically acclaimed proj¬ 
ects, including the musical “Chicago,” her Academy 
Award-winning turn in “Cold Mountain” and 2005’s 
“Cinderella Man” opposite Russell Crowe, alongside 
animated fare like “Shark Tale,” “Bee Movie” and 
“Monsters vs. Men.” 

Her fortunes started to change once she starred as 
Tom Cruise’s love interest in “Jerry Maguire.” 

Admittedly, she got lost in the fast-paced world of 
Hollywood — making nearly two movies a year — be¬ 


fore deciding to step away from the public eye. 

With a new lease on life (and career), Zellweger said 
she’s refocusing her energies in a new way with new 
projects. “I didn’t want that to happen again,” she said. 
“It was just going by too fast. I was repeating myself. I 
was tired of myself.” 

She’s currently winning early raves for her portray¬ 
al of late stage and screen legend Judy Garland in 
Rupert Goold’s upcoming biopic “Judy.” 

Zellweger, who sings in the film about one 
of the most legendary singers of all time, is 
already garnering early Oscar buzz for her 
performance as the grown up version of 
“The Wizard of Oz” star. 

“I never want to put her away. I fell 
in love and I’m there to stay,” she said 
of playing the complicated charac¬ 
ter who died tragically at age 47 
caused by a drug overdose. 

“There was a sort of conjur¬ 
ing every day just hoping that 
she would understand what our 
intentions were. It was a love letter to 
her.” 


Renee Zellweger currently stars in “Judy.’ 

Tijana Martin, The Canadian Press/AP 



FXX photos 

Rob McElhenney, top left, and Glenn 
Howerton, top right are two of the three 
co-creators, as well as Charlie Day, above 
right, of “It’s Always Sunny in Philadel¬ 
phia.” The show added veteran actor 
Danny DeVito, above left, in Season 2. 

think: Perhaps the show’s most impres¬ 
sive feat is how it hasn’t fallen prey to 
#cancelculture. 

“I think the reason we came out un¬ 
scathed is we’re sort of grandfathered into 
some bad behavior,” Day said. “If we, all 
of a sudden, launched the show this season 
and we’re saying and doing the things we 
do, people might be a little more skittish 
about it.” 


Reggaeton acts say too 
few Latin Grammy noms 

Popular Latin performers such 
as J Balvin, Daddy Yankee and 
Maluma are lashing out at the 
Latin Grammys for dismissing 
musicians from the reggaeton 
and Latin trap world in the top 
categories at its upcoming awards 
show. 

The Latin Grammys announced 
the nominees for its 2019 show 
Tuesday and the major catego¬ 
ries didn’t include performers 
like Balvin, Daddy Yankee, Bad 
Bunny, Nicky Jam, Maluma or 
Ozuna though the stars have 
dominated the music world. 
Balvin posted a photo of the 
Grammy logo with a large red 
“X” across it on Instagram on 
■ Tuesday. Words on the image 
r read in Spanish: “Without 
reggaeton, there’s no Latin 
Grammys.” 

The Latin Recording 
Academy said in a statement 
that they “hear the frustration 
and discontent.” 

From The Associated Press 
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OPINION 

Last chance for GOP lawmakers to cut bait 


By Walter Shapiro 

CQ Roll Call 

W e now have the smoking-gun 
summary, the most incrimi¬ 
nating White House document 
since Watergate. Even with 
ellipses and maybe redactions for nation¬ 
al security reasons, the reconstruction 
of Donald Trump’s July 25 conversation 
with newly elected Ukrainian President 
Volodymyr Zelenskiy is chilling in its 
specificity. 

Instead of subtly alluding to Joe Biden 
or hinting that a little private help might 
be appreciated, Trump instead bluntly in¬ 
structed Zelenskiy, “There’s a lot of talk 
about Biden’s son, that Biden stopped the 
prosecution and a lot of people want to find 
out about that so whatever you can do with 
the attorney general would be great.” 

With Ukraine desperate for $391 mil¬ 
lion promised by America for secure mili¬ 
tary communications, Zelenskiy had about 
as much free will as a gambler in hock to 
loan sharks who break kneecaps. And then 
there was that minor matter of Trump 
using Attorney General William Barr as 
his middleman for delivery of would-be 
dirt on Biden. 

Trump is so overt and inept in his plot¬ 
ting that if he had been president during 
Watergate, he probably would have called 
a press conference after the burglars were 
caught at Democratic National Committee 
headquarters. “Of course, I sent them,” 
Trump would have bragged. “The DNC has 
been very nasty to me. The Democrats are 
bad people. They got what they deserved.” 

For Nancy Pelosi, this rough transcript 
of Trump’s investigate-or-else Ukrainian 
ultimatum must have felt like welcome 
vindication. With her dramatic turnabout 
on impeachment, Pelosi ran the risk that 
the call summary might be as murky as 


the Mueller report. Instead it read like the 
Nixon White House transcripts minus the 
deleted expletives. 

For all the frenzied analysis of the risks 
that House Democrats in marginal dis¬ 
tricts are taking in buying a ticket on the 
Impeachment Express, it is equally im¬ 
portant to understand the dangers facing 
ambitious congressional Republicans who 
have to decide whether to remain Trump 
toadies. But the challenges for Republicans 
on Capitol Hill extend far beyond mulling 
their legacies in an age of Trump tumult. 
What should matter more to congressional 
Republicans who dream of political ca¬ 
reers after 2020 is where they calculate the 
GOP is apt to be in 2022 and beyond. 

The odds are probably better than 50- 
50 that Trump will no longer be residing 
in the Oval Office in 2022 either because 
of electoral defeat or — much less likely — 
impeachment. But even if Trump survives 
impeachment and wins reelection, he will 
probably be a largely spent political force 
by 2022. That’s what happens to most two- 
term presidents in their sixth year, from 
Ronald Reagan to Barack Obama. 

So what really are the risks for GOP sen¬ 
ators who privately squirm at Trump’s an¬ 
tics in the White House and secretly worry 
about what the 45th president is doing to 
democracy and the powers of Congress? 

If such senators are not on the ballot 
until 2022 (and I’m guessing that Rob Port- 
man, John Thune and maybe Marco Rubio 
fit into this category), then fears of political 
retribution for disloyalty from MAGA-hat- 
ted zealots may be exaggerated. 

Sure, there may be some rough Trump 
tweets like the one mocking Mitt Romney 
as a presidential loser. Maybe there would 
be some booing at party dinners back home 
and vague talk of primary challenges. But, 
in all likelihood, this frenzy would have 
dissipated long before the formal launch of 


a 2022 reelection campaign. 

I have been thinking about GOP sena¬ 
tors like these ever since I asked Michael 
Bennet about Trump and Ukraine during 
the Democratic steak fry in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on Saturday. Bennet, who serves on 
the Senate Intelligence Committee, said 
about some of his GOP colleagues: “I know 
these guys, and I know a lot of them know 
the difference between right and wrong. 
And at some point, everybody’s going to 
have to step up here and do their jobs.” 

There are two relevant lessons from Wa¬ 
tergate that should interest any Republi¬ 
can legislator who knows the difference, as 
Bennet put it, “between right and wrong.” 

When President Richard Nixon’s sup¬ 
port collapsed during the summer of 1974, 
it happened fast. Under the banner head¬ 
line, “NIXON RESIGNS,” The New York 
Times wrote in its Aug. 9 edition, “In the 
end only a small minority of his former 
supporters were urging him to stay. ... It 
was his friends, not his legions of enemies, 
that brought the crucial pressures for 
resignation.” 

It is also never too late for an erstwhile 
backer of a scandal-smeared president 
to recognize the error of his or her ways. 
Conservative hero Barry Goldwater, who 
had loyally supported Nixon through much 
of Watergate, also volunteered to be the 
messenger to tell the president that he had 
fewer than 15 backers in the Senate. 

House Democrats have made their 
choice in the last few days — and it is the 
right one. Now the question facing America 
is whether congressional Republicans will 
follow the course of honor or continue their 
servitude to an unethical president whose 
moral compass always points at himself. 

Walter Shapiro has covered the last 10 
presidential campaigns. He is a fellow at the 
Brennan Center for Justice at NYU and a lecturer 
in political science at Yale. 


Impeachment-minded Dems back at Capone’s vault 


By Hugh Hewitt 

Special to The Washington Post 

U nderpromise. Overdeliver. It’s 
the best advice to everyone in 
any business, on any subject, 
but especially true in media and 
politics. Put another way: Don’t get caught 
opening A1 Capone’s vault and finding, 
well, nothing. 

Of course, it would be even worse to hype 
the opening of the vault, the way Geraldo 
Rivera did for a TV special in 1986, and, 
finding it empty, to nevertheless declare 
triumphantly, “There you have it! The 
greatest discovery of all time.” That would 
transform a foolish move into a permanent 
scar. 

Which is essentially the way House 
Democrats (mis)handled the guaranteed- 
to-get-him-impeached rough transcript of 
the phone call in July between President 
Donald Trump and Volodymyr Zelenskiy, 
the president of Ukraine. Many Demo¬ 
crats, egged on by a complicit Greek cho¬ 
rus — media artists formerly known as 
“the echo chamber” — were stuck with 
the call on Wednesday. Out they marched, 
declaring the empty vault of the transcript 
a bill of particulars against Trump that 
would require the drafting of articles of 
impeachment and their immediate pas¬ 
sage not just by a select committee but by 
the whole House. 

Freshman Democrats elected in 2018 
from Trump-majority congressional dis¬ 
tricts have been cornered by these events. 
The average voter in the key states of 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin is 
going to think this impeachment circus ab¬ 
surd. Especially given that Democrats now 
have enough empty vaults to open a new 


Fort Knox. The much-touted investigation 
by special counsel Robert Mueller found 
no collusion by Trump with the Russians 
in the 2016 election. What about obstruc¬ 
tion of justice? Attorney General William 
Barr, buttressed by then-Deputy Attorney 
General Rod Rosenstein, determined that 
none had occurred. 

Mix in the damning report by the Justice 
Department’s inspector general regarding 
former FBI Director James Comey’s mis¬ 
handling of documents, and the apparently 
imminent prosecution of former acting 
FBI Director Andrew McCabe for mislead¬ 
ing federal investigators, and the public is 
rightfully suspicious of the latest frenzy 
over supposed Trump transgressions. 

Now the hugely hyped rough transcript 
of the president’s phone call has turned 
out to be a nothingburger, and the ground 
is suddenly shifting not under Trump but 
under “the Resistance.” All of those mod¬ 
erate Democrats in precarious seats have 
been exposed as auxiliaries of Rep. Al¬ 
exandria Ocasio-Cortez, D-N.Y., and her 
hard-left allies in “the Squad.” 

True, a more circumspect president 
might have steered clear, in the call with 
Zelenskiy, of discussing Ukraine’s his¬ 
tory of corruption. And another president 
might have considered it bad form to bring 
up former Vice President Joe Biden’s son 
Hunter and his involvement with a Ukrai¬ 
nian energy company. 

But Trump isn’t circumspect. If some¬ 
thing is on his mind, that’s what he says, 
and he speaks directly, not with diplomatic 
evasions. As Kimberley Strassel says in 
her perceptive new book “Resistance (At 
All Costs),” Trump has no filters. A great 
swath of America believes that filters do 
undeniably exist around Washington’s 


Beltway — and that those filters are ma¬ 
lign, functioning to distort information and 
mislead the rest of the nation. 

These voters like — indeed, love — the 
fact that they get “Trump Unplugged” al¬ 
most every day. They read the phone call’s 
rough transcript and laugh at the politicos 
and pundits who are desperately pivoting to 
it from their other failed narratives about 
the president: Trump/Russia gave way to 
Trump/racist, then Trump/recession and 
now Trump/Ukraine. People are also wis¬ 
ing up to the striking similarities in these 
tales, which are populated with unnamed 
accusers and eyebrow-raising tactics. Yet 
on and on the Democrats come, as unstop¬ 
pable yet hapless as Wile E. Coyote in pur¬ 
suit of Donald J. Roadrunner. 

If you watch MSNBC or CNN, you are 
going to be told frequently in the days and 
weeks ahead that Trump is in deep trouble. 
If you watch Fox News or listen to center- 
right radio, you are going to hear a lot of 
replays of Biden’s bragging about getting a 
Ukraine prosecutor fired (which may have 
been a good thing). You will also hear plen¬ 
ty about the former vice president’s son 
pulling down $50,000 a month for serving 
on the board of a Ukrainian gas company 
(which may have been perfectly legitimate, 
but you have to ask, “What did the owner 
think he was buying?”). 

What you won’t be hearing, no matter 
what you watch or listen to, is a roll-call 
vote for a House select committee on im¬ 
peachment in response to revelations about 
the contents of the president’s fabled phone 
call. Because, well, the vault was empty. 
Again. 

Washington Post contributing columnist Hugh 
Hewitt hosts a nationally syndicated radio show 
and is author of “The Fourth Way: The Conservative 
Playbook for a Lasting GOP Majority.” 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Hard work brought decrease 
in child death rates worldwide 
The Washington Post 

Humankind knows no greater tragedy 
than the death of a small child. Thanks 
to quiet but powerful progress in public 
health, that tragedy is far less common 
than it once was — including in the planet’s 
developing regions. As recently as 1990, 
the global annual rate of death for children 
under the age of 5 was 82 for every 1,000 
live births. Last year, that rate was 37 per 
1,000 live births. If the present trend con¬ 
tinues, the rate could reach 28 by 2030. 
With additional effort from private agen¬ 
cies and governments, it could fall even 
further, hitting the target, 25 per 1,000, set 
under the United Nations’ Sustainable De¬ 
velopment Goals. 

Many factors account for these improv¬ 
ing numbers, which are laid out in a report 
by the Bill and Melinda Gates Founda¬ 
tion. Economic growth is one. More than 
a quarter of the decline in child mortality 
over the past 28 years occurred in boom¬ 
ing India, where 1.2 million fewer chil¬ 
dren died in 2017 than in 2000. Actions 
by governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies, to distribute lifesaving technol¬ 
ogy and medicines more widely, also were 
essential. Political stability and the rela¬ 
tive absence of major war helped too; only 
in Syria, scene of a horrific conflict since 
2011, has the rate of child mortality not 
improved. 

There is no cause for complacency. The 
report’s title, “Examining Inequality,” is 
properly intended to emphasize that peo¬ 
ple’s life chances are still far too often a 
matter of such factors as geography and 
gender. Child mortality, along with other 
forms of suffering, continues to be highest 
in a band of countries in the drought-prone 
region of Africa known as the Sahel. And 
the southwest comer of one Sahel country, 
Chad, has a child mortality rate — about 
15% — that is even higher than in the rest 
of the country. Awareness of these differ¬ 
ences can and should help focus resources, 
including what must be sustained U.S. gov¬ 
ernment support, on those areas where the 
need is greatest. 

Still, amid much justified concern about 
the warming planet’s future, alarm must 
be leavened by recognition of what can be, 
and has been, accomplished, even in the 
face of seemingly intractable problems. 
Optimism is not unrealistic. 

Universal Basic Income theory 
a poor campaign trial position 
The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

The latest Democratic presidential pri¬ 
mary debate was largely predictable, but 
one little-known candidate, entrepreneur 
Andrew Yang, created some buzz with 
his pre-debate promise to do “something 
no presidential candidate has ever done 
before.” Yang promised to give 10 people 
$1,000 a month for a year to reinforce his 
support for something known as Univer¬ 
sal Basic Income. Despite all the hype, it’s 
much ado about very little. 

The Universal Basic Income idea has 
been around for many years. It’s mostly 
touted by progressives who are eager to 
help the poor. In their view, poverty is 
caused simply by a lack of money. Give 
poor people money and problem solved. 
But some conservatives, including free- 
market economist Milton Friedman, 
backed the idea. They argued that it could 
reduce the need for meddlesome social- 



Guiseppe Barranco, The Beaumont (Texas) Enterprise/AP 

Traffic, including a school bus and a firetruck, moves slowly along a flooded College 
Street in Beaumont, Texas, after Tropical Storm Imelda hit on Sept. 19. 


service bureaucracies. It could cut out the 
middle man. 

In its latest incarnation, the program 
largely is the hobby horse of tech moguls 
who fear that their industry is leaving 
many less-skilled workers in the dust. “In 
the next 12 years, one out of three Ameri¬ 
can workers are at risk of losing their jobs 
to new technologies,” according to Yang’s 
campaign website. It argues that “the 
Freedom Dividend, a universal basic in¬ 
come (UBI) for all American adults, no 
strings attached” is the first step in avoid¬ 
ing an “unprecedented crisis.” Yang points 
to Stockton, Calif., as a model. 

Stockton officials are handing out $500 
a month, without any limits on how the 
money can be spent, to 130 randomly se¬ 
lected low-income city residents. The 
program is privately funded, which keeps 
taxpayers out of it. But the project’s goal 
is to create positive stories about the value 
of just giving people money — and create a 
blueprint that other agencies can emulate. 
But no matter who pitches it or pays for it, 
Universal Basic Income is a terrible idea. 

For starters, there will never be enough 
money to endlessly provide a financial 
boost to every American who can use one. 
Private foundations can put their own 
money through a paper shredder if they 
choose, but taxpayers shouldn’t be forced 
to pay for no-strings-attached handouts. In 
theory, UBI-type programs could replace 
welfare bureaucracies, but they won’t. 
Supporters don’t suggest using the money 
to replace existing welfare payments, but 
to supplement them. 

These “free money” programs only di¬ 
minish the value of work, education and 
investment. The idea that poverty can be 
eliminated by simply giving people cash 
promotes the idea that wealth is about luck. 
It therefore encourages bad behaviors and 
a passivity about one’s circumstances. 

Instead of figuring out new ways to re¬ 
distribute existing wealth, policy makers 
need to figure out ways to boost business 
investment and job opportunities. It makes 
great headlines for mayors and presiden¬ 
tial candidates to fund a lottery, but Uni¬ 
versal Basic Income basically is nonsense. 

Chalk up having classes during 
storm to new climate reality 
Houston Chronicle 

A viral video of elementary students, 
clutching lunchboxes while traversing 
a narrow catwalk of benches assembled 
down a flooded school hallway, has pro¬ 
voked varying reactions. 

One is that Houston Independent School 
District’s decision to hold classes on Sept. 
19 in the wake of Tropical Storm Imelda 
was a maddening mistake that put young 
children, and later their parents who braved 
sloshing streets to pick them up, in danger. 


Another is that some ingenious teacher at 
Durham Elementary has learned the chief 
lesson of an increasingly erratic pattern of 
torrential rain events to hit our flood-prone 
metropolis: adapt. 

Beyond them both is another realization: 
We have become a city without refuge. 

There are no more certain shelters from 
these storms. So-called biblical events 
have become mere bookmarks in a new 
testament to climate reality. High ground, 
as much as it ever existed, is an ever-fluid 
notion. Danger is not neatly confined or de¬ 
fined by floodways or zones or plains. 

Last week, Imelda’s rains struck those 
still rebuilding from Hurricane Harvey — 
and those spared by that historic storm. In 
terms of patterns and predictions, experts 
continue to do their best, but basically, 
we’re off the grid. 

“Every flood in Houston is unique,” said 
Matt Lanza, a meteorologist who runs the 
Space City Weather blog with Eric Berger. 

He told a Chronicle reporter that hard- 
to-forecast freak storms that may target 
previously unscathed areas have become 
Houston’s reality. 

While the frustrations of parents and 
staff over districts’ decisions last week are 
understandable, so too is the impossible po¬ 
sition of a superintendent trying to outguess 
a moving target. Was Houston ISD’s deci¬ 
sion to hold classes that day really “gross 
incompetence,” as a sixth-grade East End 
teacher and union leader tweeted? Should 
HISD interim Superintendent Grenita La- 
than and others have known after a pre¬ 
dawn call with Harris County emergency 
management officials that they’d be invit¬ 
ing chaos and putting parents and kids in 
harm’s way? 

Blame isn’t that easy to assign. Safety is 
a calculation these days, not a constant. 

“You’re damned if you do and damned if 
you don’t,” said Alief Superintendent H.D. 
Chambers, who was on the same 3 a.m. call 
as Lathan and also chose to keep schools 
open. In some cases, he said, school is the 
safest place because children may be left 
home alone if parents have to report to 
work. 

The calls are getting harder to make, 
though. 

“I know this,” Chambers told the edito¬ 
rial board. “We don’t have regular rain 
storms anymore hardly. We have rain 
events. They’re much more intense. They 
happen so fast. We have to make these 
calls in a split second.” 

Jason Spencer, who handled communica¬ 
tions for both HISD and Aldine ISD in the 
past and now does so at the Harris County 
Sheriff’s Office, said the department was 
loading kids on trucks who were trying to 
walk home Thursday. Still, he puts the risk 
in context. 

“At the end of the day, I’m not aware 
of any kids getting hurt, anybody dying 


because of the decision to have school. It 
caught a lot of people off guard,” Spencer 
said. “The easy thing to do is to close and 
throw up our hands and say, ‘Parents, you 
deal with it.’ They chose to do the hard 
thing. I have a hard time bashing them for 
that.” 

So do we. Imelda did indeed take an “un¬ 
foreseen turn,” as Lathan noted in a letter 
to parents. Such turns are no longer the ex¬ 
ception. They’re the rule. 

Coach who won title, turned 
down raise earned his praise 
The Charlotte (N.C.) Observer and 
Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer 

University of Virginia men’s basketball 
coach Tony Bennett did the best a college 
coach can do last season. His team won 
the national championship. But after the 
season, he did something even more im¬ 
pressive. He turned down a raise for his 
accomplishment. 

It’s true — a big-time coach didn’t want 
another barrel full of money. “I have more 
than I need,” he said. “I’m blessed beyond 
what I deserve.” 

One online commentator responded to 
the news with: “Sports hell has just frozen 
over.” 

That’s an understatement. In a sports 
arms race in which coaches’ salaries keep 
escalating, a coach actually said, “I have 
more than enough.” 

It’s not that Bennett took a vow of pover¬ 
ty. He made nearly $6 million last season. 
That’s way more than enough for a man who 
coaches players who aren’t paid and often 
don’t go on to lucrative jobs even if they get 
a UVA degree in exchange for their skill 
and effort. Bennett acknowledged as much 
by donating $500,000 to support a career¬ 
training program for current and former 
UVA men’s basketball players. 

Will Bennett’s self-denial shame other 
coaches who rake in millions off unpaid 
labor? No. When it comes to squeezing 
money out of universities and shoe compa¬ 
nies, they’re always on a full-court press. 
But Bennett’s move may signal an impor¬ 
tant shift in major college sports by bring¬ 
ing the excesses of coaches’ pay into even 
starker contrast with the bankruptcy of the 
NCAA amateur model. 

Addressing that mismatch, California 
passed legislation to allow athletes to be 
compensated for use of their name, image 
and likeness for marketing purposes. It’s 
just, it’s long overdue and the NCAA and 
those who operate the NFL’s and NBA’s 
minor leagues — operations also known as 
colleges and universities — hate it. 

The opposition rests on a tattered claim 
that pay would turn student-athletes into 
pros and ruin the ideal of playing a sport 
for its own sake. But even as the schools op¬ 
pose paying athletes they’ve quietly backed 
away from their end of the deal: providing 
a good education in lieu of pay. 

The academic-athletic scandal at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill ended with the school asserting and 
the NCAA meekly accepting that the gov¬ 
erning body of college sports has no say 
over the quality — or even the reality — of 
classes that keep athletes eligible. 

In response to that loophole in the deal 
schools make with their athletes, athletic 
reformers tried to close it. The reform 
commission headed by former Secretary 
of State Condoleezza Rice and an NCAA 
academic integrity working group recom¬ 
mended that the NCAA police egregious 
academic misconduct involving athletes. 

The NCAA’s Division I Board of Direc¬ 
tors considered the proposed change and 
said, “We’ll pass.” Now in California there 
is significant support for letting athletes 
get compensated, especially since Division 
I leaders don’t seem to care whether ath¬ 
letes get educated. 

Tony Bennett went against that tide of 
avarice and neglect. Perhaps after beating 
the competition, he — along with Califor¬ 
nia — can help defeat the hypocrisy and 
injustice of big-time college sports. 
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YEARS AGO TO START MY 
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WANT ME TO COLLABORATE 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Recorded 
6 LPs’ successors 
9 “Cheers” 
barkeep 

12 Mountain crest 

13 Ump’s call 

14 Brit, record label 

15 Medicare section 

16 Puzzle 
18 Cleanse 

20 Suffix for billion 

21 Barn bird 

23 Chemical suffix 

24 Big name 
in racing 

25 Frost lines 
27 Bread-making 

need 

29 Gas station name 
31 Considered 
35 Island of Hawaii 

37 Caustic cleaners 

38 “Star Wars” 
baddie 

41 Coifs 

43 NBC sketch 
show 

44 Jacob’s twin 

45 Stop 
47 Puzzle 
49 Carpenter’s 

supply 

52 Dad’s bro 

53 “Dig in!” 

54 Ill-suited 

9-27 
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Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: I AM VERY TERRIBLE 
AT INSTALLING TELEVISION CABINETS. ONE 
MIGHT SAY THAT I’M IN-CONSOLE-ABLE. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: E equals L 


55 Observe 

56 Pub pint 

57 Video chat 
format 

DOWN 

1 Light touch 

2 Palindromic 
constellation 

3 Puzzle 

4 Words to Brutus 

5 Messing on TV 

6 Break fluid? 

7 As called for 

8 R-V link 

9 Big rigs 

10 Love, to Luigi 

11 Countertop 
appliance 

17 Fireplace shelf 
19 “I Believe —” 
(Dylan song) 
Answer to 


21 Choose 

22 Travail 
24 Exploit 

26 Cosmetics 
28 Francisco’s 
farewell 
30 Train unit 

32 Puzzle 

33 Still, in verse 

34 ISP alternative 
36 Carol starter 

38 Tennis great 
Williams 

39 Unanimously 

40 Do the tango 
42 Cranial cavity 

45 Two-way 

46 Foundered 
48 Meadow 

50 Back talk 

51 Fr. holy 
woman 
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Tine jury found you guilty of 
committing hundreds of krutail, 
£en£ele££ killings. Good kitty. 
\Joure free to gp. 
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ACROSS 

I Word on the 
street? 

6 Banisters 

II Immediately 
12 “Mercy me!” 

14 “Rats!” 

15 Play the flute 

16 Salt Lake athlete 

17 Walk with pride 
19W. Hemisphere 

9P- 

20 Moth variety 

22 Longing 

23 Seethe 

24 Diving ducks 
26 “Fess up!” 

28 Deity 

30 Succor 

31 “Seriously!” 

35 Takes five 

39 Shopper’s delight 

40 Chill in the air 

42 Old Italian money 

43 Architect Maya 

44 Mini-plateaus 

46 Fortify 

47 Draw forth 
49 “Never mind!” 

51 Renter 

52 Tennis great 
Williams 

53 Evade 

54 Pitchers 

9-28 


DOWN 

1 Lady Liberty, e.g. 

2 Ochoa of 
the LPGA 

3 New England 
cape 

4 Mark Harmon 
TV series 

5 Oil tycoon 
J. Paul — 

6 Capitol feature 

7 “Cat on — 

Tin Roof” 

8 Altar affirmative 

9 Dismiss, as class 

10 Deli meat 

11 Grown-up 

13 Stopwatch button 

18 Irish actor 
Stephen 


21 Aquarium 
growth 

23 Cuba’s Castro 
25 Junior 
27 Russian space 
station 

29 Set in a kitchen 

31 Archipelago part 

32 Sent off 

33 Weather¬ 
changing current 

34 Frank McCourt 
memoir 

36 Smirk 

37 Lionel toys 

38 Annual visitor 
41 Old hat 

44 Chinese dynasty 

45 Distort 
48 Scoundrel 
50 Anger 
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CRYPTOQUIP 



GPQD EZUPD XKB N Q A A Q 
NBIDQZK OIXEZKBKD 
VOXIDVNQVDBI QTDBI PB 
GQVPBC PZEVBAT? VPXGBIBC 
NXVBAA. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: SPECIAL UNITS OF 
LENGTH ESTABLISHED FOR MEASURING WELL- 
KNOWN PUZZLE CUBES: RUBIK CENTIMETERS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: A equals L 
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Visit one of our 

COMMUNITY SITES TODAY! 


STARS' , 'STRIPES. 


KOF 






GUAM 


STARS s msOKINAWA 

STARS'. ' RB IAPAN 
stars'. „ Stripes. 


STARS , STRIPES. 


Stay connected and hey, welcome to the neighborhood. 


‘We/come* to- 


Use our community sites to connect and share during 

YOUR TIME OVERSEAS. 

With base information, travel tips, restaurant reviews 

AND EVEN THE SCORE OF YOUR CHILD'S HIGH SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL GAME, WE'VE GOT YOU COVERED. 


You rely on your 
military community 
when you're far from 
home. 
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Stripes 

SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



AMERICAN 
DOCTORS & STAFF 


SERVICES OFFERED 

■ family dentistry 

■ periodontal maintenance 

■ root canals I 

■ wisdom teeth surgery 

■ implant surgery 

■ certified orthodontics 

■ nitrous oxide 






Ramstein Dental Care 

06371 406230 
Poststrasse 1,66877 Ramstein 
Ramstelndental.com 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

06119 887 2650 
Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 




Certified American 
Dental Hygienists 
TRICARE Peferred Provider |] 


Transportation 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S.& Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

E-Mail: info@transglobal-logistics.de 

WEB: www.transglobal-logistics.de 


For Further Information Please Contact 

UNITED KINGDOM 
+44-(0)1638-515714 


+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 





Transportation 


Ship Cars and Containers to and from the USA 


0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Transportation 


Vehicle Transport 

We can help 


We move your world 

Contact: Mr. Heiko Twachtmann 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSOSTRIPES. 



Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 

We report on issues that affect you the most, 
covering military news from 
Capitol Hill to Europe , Pacific , the 
Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARS^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 
Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


Classifiedsl 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


] Vehicle buyers wanting to 
buy sight unseen and have 
the vehicle shipped 


pay pal. 

] People sa 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Arts & Crafts 


. _ Sussex Trugs 

(from UK) - $20.00 - Set of 4 
nand-made Sussex Trugs from 
England. Great for storing little 
things or decoration. PCS Sale. 
Call:+49-6571-9522421 

Q 


Autos for Sale 141 


807 Van (7 seat) 

_ _ - 72,409 miles 

(116,531km) German Spec. 


arte 


fanevOI @ hotmail.com 


i HONDA CR-V 86,651 


miles (139,452km) Inspection i 

g ood until June 2020. Germai 
pec. Manual Diesel With traile 

fanevOI @hotma?l.cf 

a 


Autos for Sale 141 Auto Parts 


Mercedes for Sale- 2009 

$7,700, 1 K 2°0K P m1fe S s Or Klew A T!'r'e n Sj 
Moon Roof, USFK Inspected 
Call David @ 010-4174-0259 
Email: diedonce4all@gmail.com 
Call: 010-4174-0259 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


Four Wheel Drives 162 


Mahogany Sheraton Revival 
Chair (from UK) - $125.00 - 
Sheraton revival painted ma¬ 
hogany salon chair. Shield sha- 

excellent. Buyer picks up. PCS 
Sale. Call: +49-6571-9522421 

rr 


Winter tires & wheels fc 
Golf GTI MK7 - $350 
Winter tires&wheels for 


Ebony Letter openers and 3 
ty dolls from The 
Gambia, West Africa. PCS Sale. 
Call: +4&-6571 -9522421 

rs 


- $600.00 - Circa mid-19th 
Century English drop front hard¬ 
wood writing_ desk in great 
condition. 55%" H x 36" W x 16" 
D. One long drawer, raised top 
shelf, shelves below, mounted 
on 2 broad trestle feet. Reason¬ 
able offers OK. Bu^er picks up. 
+49-6571-9522421 




Monopoly Norwich (England) 
Special Edition - $25.00 - Brand 
new Monopoly Norwich Edition 
(from England). In shrink wrap. 
Call: +49-B571-9522421 

a 


~ __ Buyer pic 

r . PCS Sale. Ca 
J9-6571-9522421 

a 


Mirror (from UK) - $75.00 - 
Edwardian Walnut mirror circa 
1900, 34.5" H x 23" W. From 
England, good condition. PCS 
Safe. Buyer picks up. Call: 
+49-6571-9522421 

fr 


Oak Ladderb; 
id - Pair of Er 


.ancashire Ladder 
! l -ih Vm m I i i : 


English 

.. Jack Cl_ 

jyer picks up. 
tel # and I will 


English Wicker Picnic Hampe 
- $175.00 - 2. Brand Ne 


New Fireplace Screen and 
Fireplace Tools - $170.00 - 
Brand new Antique Copper 
Finish Fireplace screen and set 
of matching antique copper 
finish fireplace tools. Price is for 
both items. Leave tel # and I will 
contact you. Buyer picj^s up. 

+49-6571-9522421’ 3 

fr 


ups, etc.). Great Gift for 
Newlyweds! Call and leave tel# 
if interested. Cost is per hamper. 
Call:+49-6571-9522421 

a 


Fort Dix, New Jersey, ! 
Call: +49-6571-9522421 

a 


PCS Sale 


780 


Mink Trimmed Cream Colored 
Cape - $40.00 - Ladies hand¬ 
made cream coloured velvet 
cape (with lining) trimmed in 
mink. Great for winters in 
Germany! Leave your # and I 
will get back to you. PCSing to 


Bodum Coffee Press + Tray+ 6 
cups - $40.00 - Bodum Cham- 
bord Coffee Press with cozy + 6 
cups + Antique Rosewood serv¬ 
ing tray with emblem. Like new 
condition. Sold as a set. PCS 
Sale. Leave phone msg and I 
will call you back. Buyer picks 
up. Call: +49-6571-9522421 

Q 


Ware Tea set: teapot 

creamery^mL^stoast rack 
' 1 ' Buyer picks 


up. RCS Sale. _ 

and I will call you 
+49-6571-9522421 

a 


Photography 830 


Take the fuss out of 
packing up for your next 
PCS— sell everything 
with Stripes 
free classifieds! 


STARSlQfSTRIPES. 


ClassifiedsRACIFIC 


PacificClassifieds@stripes.com JAPAN DSN: 229-3276 Civ: 03-6385-3276 OKINAWA DSN: 645-7418 Civ: 098-893-0292 
KOREA DSN: 721-7146 Civ: 82-2-2270-7146 FROM USA Overseas: 011-81-3-6385-3276 


Autos for Sale 141 


text 010.300i.1512, ' Jinhae. 
Email: Kevinmcd19@yahoo.com 

a 


Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 



To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-886-0014. 


RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 

Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 
W MIC GARDNER CART USN (RET) 

ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR* CRS.GRI, ABR 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

.FlyNavyHomes.co 
RE/MAX Alliance 


OVER $50K IN VET REWARDS 2017/18 




Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


starsk^stripes. 





Round-the-world news for America’s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSiaSTRIPES 
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SlARSlSsf STRIPES. 

Unlimited 

Digital Access ONE MONTH 

FREE TRIAL 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 


When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes mobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 

Major League Baseball 

MLB and MLBPA — Extended the ad¬ 
ministrative leave for New York Yankees 
RHP Domingo German through the con¬ 
clusion of the World Series. 

American League 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Claimed 2B 
Keon Wong off waivers from Tampa Bay. 
Transferred RHP Griffin Canning to the 
60-day IL. 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Reinstated 
RHP Frankie Montas from the restricted 
list. Designated C Beau Taylor for assign- 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Assigned RHP 
Ryan Dull outright to Buffalo (IL). Re¬ 
called RHP Yennsy Diaz from New Hamp¬ 
shire (EL). Selected the contract of RHP 
Ryan Dull. Placed OF Lourdes Gurriel Jr. 
on the 60-day IL. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

NBA - Named Mike Callahan NBA G 
League training and development lead 
for the referee operations department. 
Promoted referees John Butler, Nate 
Green and Evan Scott from the NBAGL. 

MINNESOTATIMBERWOLVES - Named 
Joe Branch assistant general manager. 

--- G T yi er 


Pro football 


SACRAMENTO KINGS - Signed G T; 


Ulis. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Signed S Chris 
Banjo. 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Placed S Keanu 
Neal on IR. Waived P Matt Wile. Signed 
OL John Wetzel. Signed S Jamal Carter 
from the practice squad and TE Carson 
Meier to the practice squad. 

BUFFALO BILLS - Signed WR Jordan 
Veasy to the practice squad. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Released HB 
Jordan Ellis from the practice squad. 
Signed CB Greg Mabin to the practice 

q DENVER BRONCOS - Waived WR River 
Cracraft. Signed WR Fred Brown from the 
practice squad and WR Trinity Benson to 
the practice squad. 

DETROIT LIONS - Released RB Nick 
Brossette and DE Jonathan Wynn from 
the practice squad. Signed WR Chris 
Lacy and DT Ray Smith to the practice 

q HOUSTON TEXANS - Signed WR Tyron 
Johnson to the practice squad. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Released DE Tank 
Carradine. Signed OT Andrew Donnal. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Signed 
QB Cody Kessler. Signed TE Jason Vander 
Linden to the practice squad. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Terminated the 
contract of TE Eric Tomlinson. Signed LB 
Nate Stupar. 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS - Signed LB 
Stephone Anthony. Placed LB Kaden 
Elliss on injured reserve. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS - Released WR 
Ryan Grant. Signed LB Justin Phillips 
from the practice squad and LB Quentin 
Poling to the practice squad. 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES - Waived WR 
Greg Ward. Signed CB Craig James from 
the practice squad. 

PITTSBURGH STEELERS - Released LB 
Robert Spillane from the practice squad. 
Signed TE Alize Mack to the practice 
squad. 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS - Traded TE Nick 
Vannett to Pittsburgh for a 2020 fifth- 
round draft pick. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Signed LS 
Garrison Sanborn to a one-year con¬ 
tract. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Placed 
QB Blaine Gabbert on IR. Signed DL Pat¬ 
rick O’Connor from the practice squad 
and WR Ishmael Hyman to the practice 
squad. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Signed TE 
Jerome Cunningham. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

CALGARY FLAMES - Signed F Mat¬ 
thew Tkachuk to a three-year contract. 

DALLAS STARS - Loaned Gs Landon 
Bow and Jake Oettinger, LW Joel Kivi- 
ranta and RW Joel D’Esperance to Texas 
(AHL). Returned C Ty Dellandrea to Flint 
(OHL). 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Assigned D 
Alec Regulato London (OHL). 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Assigned D Ju¬ 
lian Melchiori to Binghamton (AHL). 

NEW YORK ISLANDERS - Assigned 
D Sebastian Aho and Grant Hutton and 
Fs Kieffer Bellows, Arnaud Durandeau, 
Scott Eansor, Ryan Hitchcock, Mason 
Jobst, Otto Koivula, Jeff Kubiak, Kyle Ma- 
cLean, Nick Schilkey and John Stevens to 
Bridgeport (AHL). 

NEW YORK RANGERS - Assigned F Phil 
DiGiuseppe, G Adam Huska and D Tarmo 
Reunanen to Hartford (AHL) and D Mat¬ 
thew Robertson to Edmonton (WHL). 

SEATTLE — Named Cammi Granato 
pro scout. 


NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National Football 
League injury report, as provided by the 
league (OUT - Definitely will not play; 

DNP - Did not practice; LIMITED - Limited 
participation in practice; FULL - Full par¬ 
ticipation in practice): 

Sunday 

CAROLINA PANTHERS at HOUSTON 
TEXANS - PANTHERS: DNP: LB Marquis 
Haynes (elbow), LB Bruce Irvin (ham¬ 
string), QB Cam Newton (foot), DE Kawa- 
nn Short (shoulder), G Trai Turner (an¬ 
kle). LIMITED: CB Donte Jackson (groin), 

TE Greg Olsen (back), LB Shaq Thompson 
(knee). FULL: S Rashaan Gaulden (groin). 

TEXANS: DNP: T Seantrel Henderson (ill¬ 
ness). LIMITED: WR Will Fuller (not in¬ 
jury related), WR DeAndre Hopkins (not 
injury related), RB Taiwan Jones (ham¬ 
string), DE Charles Omenihu (knee), T La- 
remy Tunsil (ankle, toe). FULL: DE Angelo 
Blackson (toe), S Tashaun Gipson (wrist, 
hip), RB Carlos Hyde (shoulder), C Greg 
Mancz (ankle), LB Whitney Mercilus 
(shoulder), S Justin Reid (shoulder). 

CLEVELAND BROWNS at BALTIMORE 
RAVENS - BROWNS: DNP: S Morgan Bur¬ 
nett (quadricep), T Christopher Hubbard 
(foot), T Kendall Lamm (knee), DT Deva- 
roe Lawrence (not injury related), S Shel- 
drick Redwine (hamstring), CB Denzel 
Ward (hamstring), CB Greedy Williams 
(hamstring). LIMITED: G Joel Bitonio (ab¬ 
domen), WR Rashard Higgins (knee), LB 
Adarius Taylor (ankle). FULL: WR Odell 
Beckham (hip), LS Charley Hughlett 
(shoulder), S Damarious Randall (con¬ 
cussion), K Austin Seibert (right hip). RA¬ 
VENS: Practice Not Complete. 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS at DENVER 
BRONCOS - JAGUARS: DNP: LB DJ. Al¬ 
exander (hamstring), CB Jalen Ramsey 
(back), WR Dede Westbrook (not injury 
related), LB Quincy Williams (illness). 

LIMITED: DE Calais Campbell (not injury 
related), WR Chris Conley (knee), DT 
Marcell Dareus (not injury related), C 
Brandon Linder (not injury related), DE 
Lerentee McCray (hamstring), TE Josh 
Oliver (hamstring). FULL: LB Myles Jack 
(concussion). BRONCOS: Practice Not 
Complete. 

KANSAS CITY CHIEFS at DETROIT 
LIONS - CHIEFS: Practice Not Com¬ 
plete. LIONS: DNP: WR Danny Amendola 
(chest), DT Mike Daniels (foot). LIMITED: 

DE Da’Shawn Hand (elbow), CB Rashaan 
Melvin (knee), CB Darius Slay (ham¬ 
string). 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS at MIAMI 
DOLPHINS - CHARGERS: Practice Not 
Complete. DOLPHINS: DNP: WR Allen 
Hums (concussion), S Bobby McCain 
(hamstring, shoulder), CB Jomal Wiltz 
(groin). LIMITED: LB James Crawford 
(knee), T Jesse Davis (elbow), LB Trent 
Harris (foot), S Reshad Jones (ankle), WR 
Albert Wilson (hip, calf). FULL: DE Charles 
Harris (wrist), CB Chris Lammons (toe), 

QB Josh Rosen (right elbow). 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS at CHICAGO 
BEARS - VIKINGS: DNP: G Josh Kline 
(concussion). LIMITED: CB Mackensie Al¬ 
exander (elbow), LB Anthony Barr (groin). 

FULL: LB Kentrell Brothers (wrist), LB Ben 
Gedeon (groin), DE Everson Griffen (el¬ 
bow), S Jayron Kearse (back), DT Shamar 
Stephen (knee). BEARS: DNP: RB Mike Da¬ 
vis (not injury related), WR Taylor Gabriel 
(concussion), DT Akiem Hicks (knee), DT 
Bilal Nichols (hand), K Eddy Pineiro (right 
knee). LIMITED: S Eddie Jackson (shoul¬ 
der), WR Cordarrelle Patterson (tricep), 

DT Roy Robertson-Harris (glute). FULL: 

TE Trey Burton (groin), G Kyle Long (hip), 

T Bobby Massie (illness). 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS at BUFFALO 
BILLS - PATRIOTS: LIMITED: DE Michael 
Bennett (shoulder), QB Tom Brady (calf), 

RB Rex Burkhead (foot), S Nate Ebner 
(groin), WR Julian Edelman (chest), LB 
Dont’a Hightower (shoulder), TE Ryan 
Izzo (calf), TE Matt LaCosse (ankle), 

T Marshall Newhouse (illness), G Joe 
Thuney (shoulder). FULL: T Marcus Can¬ 
non (shoulder). BILLS: DNP: LB Lorenzo 
Alexander (not injury related-resting 

veteran), WR John Brown (not injury re- ___ 

lated-resting veteran), DE Jerry Hughes April 23-25 — NFL Draft, Las Vegas. 


(not injury related-resting veteran), TE 
Tyler Kroft (ankle), T Ty Nsekhe (not in¬ 
jury related-resting veteran), RB Devin 
Singletary (hamstring), LB Corey Thomp¬ 
son (ankle). LIMITED: G Jon Feliciano 
(neck), CB Taron Johnson (hamstring), 
WR Zay Jones (shoulder), CB Tre’Davious 
White (neck). 

OAKLAND RAIDERS at INDIANAPO¬ 
LIS COLTS - RAIDERS: Practice Not 
Complete. COLTS: DNP: CB Pierre Desir 
(hamstring), WR T.Y. Hilton (quadricep), 
S Malik Hooker (knee), C Ryan Kelly (ill¬ 
ness), LB Darius Leonard (concussion), 
DT Tyquan Lewis (ankle), DE Al-Quadin 
Muhammad (neck). LIMITED: S Rolan 
Milligan (knee), DE Jabaal Sheard (knee). 
FULL: RB Jonathan Williams (rib). 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS at ARIZONA 
CARDINALS - SEAHAWKS: Practice Not 
Complete. CARDINALS: Practice Not 
Complete. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS at LOS AN¬ 
GELES RAMS - BUCCANEERS: DNP: CB 
Jamel Dean (ankle), WR Chris Godwin 
(hip), C Ryan Jensen (back), DT Vita Vea 
(groin), LB Devin White (knee). LIMITED: 
LB Devante Bond (hamstring), WR Bre- 
shad Perriman (quadricep). RAMS: Prac¬ 
tice Not Complete. 

TENNESSEE TITANS at ATLANTA FAL¬ 
CONS - TITANS: DNP: LB Daren Bates 
(ankle), G Kevin Pamphile (knee), TE Dela- 
nie Walker (knee). LIMITED: LB Rashaan 
Evans (wrist). FULL: RB David Fluellen 
(hamstring), CB Chris Milton (collar¬ 
bone), LB Wesley Woodyard (quadricep). 
FALCONS: Practice Not Complete. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS at NEW YORK 
GIANTS - REDSKINS: DNP: QB Case Kee- 
num (foot), TE Jordan Reed (concus¬ 
sion), C Chase Roullier (knee), G Bran¬ 
don Scherff (ankle). LIMITED: CB Quinton 
Dunbar (knee), LB Cassanova McKinzy 
(hip). FULL: DE Jonathan Allen (knee), 
QB Colt McCoy (fibula). GIANTS: DNP: 
RB Saquon Barkley (ankle), LB Tae Davis 
(concussion), LB Alec Ogletree (ham¬ 
string), DE Olsen Pierre (knee), WR Rus¬ 
sell Shepard (foot). LIMITED: LB Lorenzo 
Carter (elbow), WR Bennie Fowler (ham¬ 
string), WR Cody Latimer (concussion). 

DALLAS COWBOYS at NEW ORLEANS 
SAINTS - COWBOYS: DNP: DE Tyrone 
Crawford (hip), WR Michael Gallup 
(knee), DT Antwaun Woods (knee). LIM¬ 
ITED: WR Tavon Austin (concussion), 
WR Amari Cooper (ankle), S Kavon Fra¬ 
zier (not injury related), LB Luke Gif¬ 
ford (ankle), G Zack Martin (back), S 
Xavier Woods (ankle). FULL: LB Sean 
Lee (knee). SAINTS: DNP: QB Drew Brees 
(right thumb), C Will Clapp (hand), WR 
Tre’Quan Smith (ankle). LIMITED: T Ter- 
ron Armstead (knee), TE Jared Cook (not 
injury related), DE Cameron Jordan (not 
injury related), RB Zach Line (knee), DT 
Sheldon Rankins (achilles), G Larry War- 
ford (shoulder). 


NFL calendar 

Oct. 15-16 — Fall league meeting. Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Oct. 29 — All trading ends for 2019 at 
4 p.m. (ET) 

Dec. 12 — League meeting. Las Coli- 
nas, Texas. 

2020 

Jan. 4-5 — Wild-card playoffs. 

Jan. 11-12 — Divisional playoffs. 

Jan. 19 — AFC and NFC championship 
games. 

Jan. 26 - NFL Pro Bowl. 

Feb. 2 — Super Bowl, Hard Rock Sta¬ 
dium, Miami Gardens, Fla. 

Feb. 24-March 2 - NFL scouting com¬ 
bine, Lucas Oil Stadium, Indianapolis. 

Feb. 25 — First day for clubs to desig¬ 
nate franchise or transition players. 

March 10 — Deadline for clubs to des¬ 
ignate franchise or transition players be¬ 
fore 4 p.m. (ET) 

March 18 — Free Agency and Trading 
periods begin at 4 p.m. (ET) 

March 29-April 1 — Annual league 
meeting, Palm Beach, Fla. 

April 17 — Deadline for restricted free 
agents to sign offer sheets. 

-25 - --- 1 


Tashkent Open 

Thursday 

At The Olympic Tennis School 
Tashkent, Uzbekistan 
Purse: $250,000 
Surface: Hardcourt outdoor 
Women's Singles 
Quarterfinals 

Katarina Zavatska, Ukraine, def. Anna 
Kalinskaya, Russia, 6-0, 6-2. 

Sorana Cirstea (8), Romania, def. Dan- 
ka Kovinic, Montenegro, 7-5,5-7, 6-1. 

Kristyna Pliskova (5), Czech Republic, 
def. Viktoria Kuzmova (1), Slovakia, 6-3, 
6-4. 

Wuhan Open 


Wuhan, China 
Purse: $2,828,000 
Surface: Hardcourt outdoor 
Women's Singles 
Second Round 

Elina Svitolina (3), Ukraine, def. Svet¬ 
lana Kuznetsova, Russia, 6-4, 6-2. 

Ashleigh Barty (1), Australia, def. So¬ 
fia Kenin (15), United States, 6-3, 7-5. 
Aryna Sabalenka (9), Belarus, def. Kiki 


MLS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

New York City FC17 5 10 61 61 39 

Philadelphia 16 9 7 55 57 46 

Atlanta 17 12 3 54 54 41 

D.C. United 13 10 9 48 42 38 

New York 14 13 5 47 53 48 

Toronto FC 12 10 10 46 54 50 

New England 10 10 12 42 47 54 

Chicago 9 12 11 38 48 43 

Montreal 11 17 4 37 43 59 

Orlando City 9 14 9 36 41 46 

Columbus 9 15 8 35 37 46 

Cincinnati 6 22 4 22 30 74 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 20 4 8 68 81 35 

Minnesota 15 10 7 52 51 41 

LA Galaxy 16 13 3 51 53 51 

Seattle 14 10 8 50 50 49 

Real Salt Lake 14 13 5 47 43 40 

Portland 13 13 6 45 47 46 

FC Dallas 12 11 9 45 48 43 

San Jose 13 14 5 44 51 51 

Colorado 11 15 6 39 54 60 

Houston 11 17 4 37 44 55 

Sporting KC 10 15 7 37 47 59 

Vancouver 7 15 10 31 33 55 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
New York City FC 4, Atlanta 1 
Minnesota 2, Sporting Kansas City 1 
LA Galaxy 2, Real Salt Lake 1 
Los Angeles FC 3, Houston 1 
New England 2, Portland 2, tie 
Philadelphia 2, San Jose 1 
Sunday’s games 
Toronto FC at Chicago 
Orlando City at Cincinnati 
Philadelphia at Columbus 
Atlanta at Montreal 
New York City FC at New England 
D.C. United at New York 
FC Dallas at Colorado 
Vancouver at LA Galaxy 
Los Angeles FC at Minnesota 
Houston at Real Salt Lake 
Seattle at San Jose 
Portland at Sporting Kansas City 
Sunday, Oct. 6 
New England at Atlanta 
Cincinnati at D.C. United 
Sporting Kansas City at FC Dallas 
LA Galaxy at Houston 
Colorado at Los Angeles FC 
New York at Montreal 
Chicago at Orlando City 
New York City FC at Philadelphia 
San Jose at Portland 
Minnesota at Seattle 
Columbus at Toronto FC 
Real Salt Lake at Vancouver 

Wednesday 
New York City FC 4, 
Atlanta United FC 1 

Atlanta 0 1-1 

New York City FC 3 1-4 

First half- 1, New York City FC, Mitrita, 
10 (Tajouri), 14th minute; 2, New York 
City FC, Mitrita, 11 (Moralez), 23rd; 3, 
New York City FC, Mitrita, 12, 34th. 

Second half— 4, Atlanta, Martinez, 5 
(penalty kick), 53rd; 5, New York City FC, 
Heber, 15,87th. 

Goalies— Atlanta, Brad Guzan, Alec 
Kann; New York City FC, Sean Johnson, 
Brad Stuver. 

Yellow Cards— Pogba, Atlanta, 27th; 
Ring, New York City FC, 33rd; Rocha, 
New York City FC, 36th; Gonzalez Pirez, 
Atlanta, 45th+2; Chanot, New York City 
FC, 52nd; Remedi, Atlanta, 56th; Castel¬ 
lanos, New York City FC, 71st; Adams, 
Atlanta, 89th; Matarrita, New York City 
FC, 90th+3. 

A— 24,290. 

Minnesota United 2, 
Sporting Kansas City 1 

Sporting Kansas City 1 0—1 

Minnesota 0 2—2 

First half— 1, Sporting Kansas City, 
Barath, 1 (Russell), 7th minute. 

Second half— 2, Minnesota, Alonso, 2 
(Danladi), 70th; 3, Minnesota, Dotson, 4 
(Gregus), 90th. 

“—Sporting Kansas City, Tim 
Dick; Mini--- 


none, Dayne St. Clair. 

Yellow Cards— Gasper, Minnesota, 
79th; Gutierrez, Sporting Kansas City, 
90th+3; Nemeth, Sporting Kansas City, 
90th+6. 


Galaxy 2, Real Salt Lake 1 

Los Angeles Galaxy 0 2—2 

Real Salt Lake 0 1-1 

Second half— 1, Los Angeles Galaxy, 
Pavon, 2 (Ibrahimovic), 50th minute; 2, 
Los Angeles Galaxy, Ibrahimovic, 28 (Pa¬ 
von), 80th; 3, Real Salt Lake, Onuoha, 1 
(Saucedo), 89th. 

Goalies— Los Angeles Galaxy, David 
Bingham, Matt Lampson; Real Salt Lake, 
Nick Rimando, Andrew Putna. 

Yellow Cards— Polenta, Los Angeles 
Galaxy, 36th; Steres, Los Angeles Galaxy, 
60th; Rusnak, Real Salt Lake, 82nd. 

A— 20,838. 

Revolution 2, Timbers 2 

New England 0 2—2 

Portland 0 2-2 

Second half— 1, Portland, Ebobisse, 10 
(Villafana), 49th minute; 2, Portland, Eb¬ 
obisse, 11 (Blanco), 81st; 3, New England, 
Bou, 8 (Bunbury), 87th; 4, New England, 
Gil, 10 (penalty kick), 90th+8. 

Goalies— New England, Brad Knighton, 
Matt Turner; Portland, Steve Clark, Ken¬ 
dall Mcintosh. 

Yellow Cards— Mancienne, New Eng¬ 
land, 67th; Fagundez, New England, 68th; 
Mabiala, Portland, 88th. 

A— 25,218. 

Los Angeles FC 3, Dynamo 1 

Houston 1 0—1 

Los Angeles 1 2—3 

First half— 1, Los Angeles, Vela, 30 
(penalty kick), 23rd minute; 2, Houston, 
(own goal), 28th minute. 

Second half— 3, Los Angeles, Rossi, 
70th minute; 4, Los Angeles, Atuesta, 
82nd. 

Goalies— Houston, Joe Willis, Matt 
Turner; Los Angeles, Tyler Miller. 

Yellow Cards— Struna, Houston, 33rd; 
El Monir, Los Angeles, 56th; Atuesta, Los 
Angeles, 56th; Garcia, Houston, 80th; 
Vera, Houston, 81st; 

Union 2, Earthquakes 1 

Philadelphia 0 2-2 

San Jose 1 0—1 

First half— 1, San Jose, Yueill, 3 (Ho- 
esen), 35th minute. 

Second half— 2, Philadelphia, Bedoya, 
4 (Gaddis), 70th; 3, Philadelphia, Przyb- 
' 

Goalies— Philadelphia, Andre Blake, 
Joe Bendik; San Jose, Daniel Vega, An¬ 
drew Tarbell. 

Yellow Cards— Wagner, Philadelphia, 
7th; Judson, San Jose, 24th; Medunjanin, 
Philadelphia, 45th+l; Przybylko, Phila¬ 
delphia, 57th. 

A- 16,652. 


W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 14 4 4 46 50 19 

Chicago 13 8 2 41 39 27 

Portland 11 5 6 39 40 29 

Reign FC 9 6 7 34 23 25 

Utah 9 9 4 31 22 22 

Washington 7 8 6 27 25 24 

Houston 7 11 5 26 20 34 

Sky Blue FC 5 13 4 19 17 30 

Orlando 4 15 2 14 21 47 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday, Sept. 21 


Melia, Eric Dick; Minnesota, Vito Man- Washington 


Chicago 3, Washington 1 
North Carolina 3, Utah 0 
Sky Blue FC 1, Reign FC 0 
Portland 1, Houston 0 

Wednesday’s games 
Washington 0, Houston 0, tie 
Reign FC 2, Utah 1 

Saturday’s games 
North Carolina at Washington 
Utah at Chicago 

Sunday’s games 
Orlando at Sky Blue FC 
Portland at Reign FC 

Saturday, Oct. 5 
-" Orlando 


Kudermetova, Russia, 6-3,6-1. 

Alison Riske, United States, def. Wang 
Qiang (8), China, 6-2, 6-1. 

Dayana Yastremska, Ukraine, def. 
Karolina Pliskova (2), Czech Republic, 6- 
1, 6-4. 

Petra Kvitova (5), Czech Republic, def. 
Sloane Stephens (10), United States, 6-3, 
6-3. 

Chengdu Open 

Thursday 

At Chengdu Center 
Chengdu 
Purse: $1,096,575 
Surface: Hardcourt outdoor 
Men’s Singles 
Second Round 

Pablo Carreno Busta, Spain, def. Ben¬ 
oit Paire (3), France, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 

Grigor Dimitrov (4), Bulgaria, def. Dan¬ 
iel Evans, Britain, 7-5, 7-5. 

Cristian Garin, Chile, def. Fernando 
Verdasco, Spain, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 

Alexander Bublik, Kazakhstan, def. 
Jordan Thompson, Australia, 6-4, 7-5. 

Denis Shapovalov (8), Canada, def. 
Bradley Klahn, United States, 3-6, 6-3, 7- 
6(3). 

Joao Sousa, Portugal, def. Felix Auger- 
Aliassime (2), Canada, 6-4, 6-7 (5), 6-4. 

Lloyd Harris, South Africa, def. Dusan 
Lajovic (5), Serbia, 6-3, 6-3. 


Pro basketball I Pro hockey 


WNBA playoffs 

(x-if necessary) 

First Round 
Wednesday, Sept. 11 

Chicago 105, Phoenix 76 
Seattle 84, Minnesota 74 
Second Round 
Sunday, Sept 15 
Los Angeles 92, Seattle 69 
Las Vegas 93, Chicago 92 
Semifinals 
(Best-of-five) 
Washington 3, Las Vegas 1 
Washington 97, Las Vegas 95 
Washington 103, Las Vegas 91 
Las Vegas 92, Washington 75 
Washington 94, Las Vegas 90 
Connecticut 3, Los Angeles 0 
Connecticut 84, Los Angeles 75 
Connecticut 94, Los Angeles 68 
Connecticut 78, Los Angeles 56 
Finals 

(Best-of-five) 

Connecticut vs. Washington 
$unday, 5ept. 29: at Washington 
Tuesday, Oct. 1: at Washington 
5unday, Oct. 6: at Connecticut 
x-Tuesday, Oct 8: at Connecticut 
x-Thursday, Oct. 10: at Washington 


NHL preseason 

Wednesday’s games 

Toronto 3, Montreal 0 
Boston 2, New Jersey 0 
Buffalo 4, Columbus 3, OT 
Pittsburgh 4, Detroit 2 
Nashville 3, Carolina 0 
Washington 6, Chicago 0 
Anaheim 2, Los Angeles 0 
Colorado 4, Vegas 1 
Ottawa 6, Vancouver 2 

Thursday’s games 

St. Louis vs. Detroit at Calumet, Mich. 

Philadelphia at N.Y. Rangers 

Tampa Bay at Florida 

Edmonton at Winnipeg 

Minnesota at Dallas 

Arizona at Vancouver 

Calgary at San Jose 

Friday’s games 
New Jersey at Columbus 
Toronto at Detroit 
Nashville at Carolina 
Washington at St. Louis 
Los Angeles at Vegas 

Calendar 

Oct. 2 — Regular season opens. 
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Baumholder’s Wilbur Turgeon, left, collides with a Hohenfels defender on Sept. 14. 


Half the players, all the fun 

Six-man football’s wide-open style is beginning to catch on 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The six-man game appears to be the wave of the 
future in DODEA Europe football, and those on the 
front lines are embracing it. 

Now three weeks into its second season, DODEA 
Europe’s Division III is trending positively. The 
league expanded from its inaugural group of five 
schools to seven this season with the relaunch of 
Alconbury’s defunct program and Spangdahlem’s 
transition from Division II. And coaches report a 
growing comfort level with the streamlined version 
of the game. 

“The first season of six-man football was all about 
selling the students on the idea,” Baumholder coach 
Phillip Loyd said. “Many of the coaches, myself 
included, have been guilty of saying that six-man 
football is not real football, and this thought was 
prevalent with the students as well. So we had to 
work to change that perception.” 

The six-man game’s wide-open style, described by 
more than one Division III coach as basketball on 
grass, can help in that regard. With 10 fewer play¬ 
ers on the field than in conventional football, the six- 
man game is far less physically daunting and offers 
more players opportunities to produce highlights in 
the open field. 

“Six-man football is a very exciting brand of foot¬ 
ball,” Loyd said. “Everyone gets a chance to shine.” 

That’s led to increased participation among stu¬ 
dents, along with the requisite permission from their 
parents. 

“I think the parents watching our six-man games 


last year and this year feel the game is safer,” AF- 
NORTH coach Greg Blankenship said, adding that 
this fall’s turnout among Lions freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores doubled in comparison to last season. 

That kind of personnel boost can have a profound 
effect on a team. Hohenfels coach Richard Baker, 
after his Tigers pulled off a dramatic 21-12 comeback 
win over Baumholder on Sept. 14, said the improved 
depth was a big factor in that second-half surge. 

“It’s great to have some people that we can sub,” 
said Baker, whose 2-0 team has already matched the 
program’s 2018 win total. 

A year of experience with the six-man game has 
also improved the caliber of play, coaches said. 

“Our players are pretty comfortable with the 
rules, the speed of the game, how much more space 
there is even though the dimensions of the field are 
narrowed,” Brussels coach Tim Mobley said. 

Division III surpassed Division II in terms of par¬ 
ticipating schools this fall, with seven to Division II’s 
five. Sigonella, a Division III power in nearly every 
sport outside of the gridiron, is a candidate to join 
the football ranks soon, and the smaller programs in 
Division II may eventually be drawn to the six-man 
game’s lower barrier to entry depending on their 
student populations in coming years. 

If they can get over the mental hurdle separating 
six-man from 11-man football, any future members 
of Division III might be surprised at the game they 
find. 

“The league is getting more competitive and so 
much fun to coach,” Blankenship said. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


Three unbeaten teams 
fighting for D-II finals 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Three teams stand unbeaten 
atop the Division II football 
standings. Only two can play for 
the Far East title on Nov. 8. 

Three games over the next four 
weekends will determine who 
plays and who stays home. 

The first of those contests is at 
6 p.m. Saturday at Naval Air Fa¬ 
cility Atsugi’s Reid Memorial Sta¬ 
dium, a rematch of the 2018 D-II 
final last Nov. 10 in which Osan 
edged Zama 24-20 at the Trojans’ 
home field. 

While both teams are much 
younger this season than last, 
each enters Saturday’s rematch 
with purpose. Zama hopes to gain 
vengeance for last year’s defeat, 
while the Cougars must bear the 
bull’s-eye a championship team. 

“This is a different team this 
year,” Trojans coach Scott Bolin 
said. “The returners want to take 
care of business, to finish the sea¬ 
son out and get back to where we 
want to be. Osan is just another 
team on the D-II schedule that 
we need to beat to get back to the 
title game.” 

Zama and Osan each opened 
their respective seasons with 
two one-sided wins, each on the 
road. The Trojans beat Yokota 
34-19 on Sept. 13 and Daegu 36-0 
last Saturday, while the Cougars 
routed Daegu 56-6 and Robert D. 
Edgren 44-14. 

The Trojans pounded the ball 
against Yokota, then went air¬ 
borne in the rain at Daegu as se¬ 
nior Tim Matelski threw for three 
TDs and ran for a fourth. 

Osan coach Jerome Learman 
said he watched the way Zama 
poured on the points from afar. 
All the while, his Cougars have 
ridden a punishing ground game 
to victory in their two games, 
scoring 10 times on the ground. 

This will be a nine-man for¬ 
mat game, something Zama ex¬ 
perienced for the first time last 
Saturday at Daegu’s Kelly Field. 
Whoever does prevail on Satur¬ 
day gains the initial advantage 
under the new standings format 
which mirrors that of Division I: 
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Zama and Osan meet Saturday 
for a rematch of last year’s Far 
East Division II title game. 

Regular-season champion hosts, 
second-place team travels. 

The other unbeaten D-II team, 
Perry, gets to play nine-man for¬ 
mat for the first time when the 
Samurai entertain Daegu at 11 
a.m. Saturday. While the Samurai 
have clobbered their two D-II foes 
thus far, both games have been 
against DODEA-Japan teams in 
11-man format. 

“This is a big one for us,” Perry 
coach Frank Macias said. “It’s 
(nine-man) definitely going to be 
an adjustment for us. I’m a little 
worried.” 

The next key D-II showdowns 
occur in October, with Zama vis¬ 
iting Perry on Oct. 11 and Osan 
hosting the Samurai on Oct. 19. 

On the Division I side, Kuba- 
saki travels to Humphreys, with 
the visiting Dragons in desperate 
need of a win to stay alive in the 
Far East race, while the Black- 
hawks hope to rebound from a 
season-opening loss at Kadena. 

The Panthers could take a 
major step toward hosting the D- 
I title game on Nov. 9 when they 
visit American School In Japan 
on Saturday. The Mustangs will 
be the last team to open their reg¬ 
ular season. 


ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @daveornauer 


Important set of games could determine D-I pecking order 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The 2019 DODEA Europe Di¬ 
vision I football regular season 
is already a third of the way over, 
and its six teams have sorted 
themselves into three clear tiers 
of contention. 

Oddly enough, the two mem¬ 
bers of each of those tiers will 
face off directly this weekend in 
hopes of clarifying their status. 

Stuttgart at Ramstein, Friday: 
The clear standout teams of the 
division are the Ramstein Roy¬ 
als and Stuttgart Panthers. The 
two programs have accounted for 
the last five European champion¬ 
ships, and one or the other is like¬ 
ly to claim this year’s edition. 

Stuttgart claimed a narrow 31- 
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Stuttgart’s Trent Jackson picks 
up yardage in the Panthers’ win 
over Kaiserslautern on Sept. 13. 


28 non-conference victory Sept. 6 
in a game that both evoked past 
Royal-Panther playoff clashes 
and possibly previewed an up¬ 
coming meeting for the 2019 
crown. Though the teams have al¬ 
ternated titles since 2014, they’ve 
met in the championship game 
just once, namely Stuttgart’s 26- 
21 defeat of Ramstein in the 2017 
final. 

Both teams have distinguished 
themselves early this fall with 
dominant 2-0 starts to the confer¬ 
ence schedule. Stuttgart won its 
first two games by a combined 
score of 78-6, while Ramstein is 
close behind with two wins by a 
total margin of 65-6. 

Kaiserslautern at Wiesbaden, 
Friday: The Raiders and Warriors 
enter their weekend matchup at 


1-1 in conference play and with 
a manageable path to the semifi¬ 
nals. Each team has lost to one of 
the above-mentioned powerhous¬ 
es, with Wiesbaden coming up 
short against Ramstein and Kai¬ 
serslautern falling to Stuttgart. 

The winner will enjoy a consid¬ 
erable bump in the playoff race, to 
the point that the winner, having 
vanquished two opponents in the 
six-team league, is all but assured 
of reaching the semifinals. A 
playoff berth is important to each 
program — Kaiserslautern wants 
to maintain momentum built 
snapping its postseason drought 
last year, while Wiesbaden, once 
a large-school title scene main¬ 
stay, would like to avoid turning 
last year’s failure to qualify for 
the playoffs into a trend. 


Vilseck at Lakenheath, Satur¬ 
day: Time is running out for the 
0-2 Falcons and Lancers to mount 
a playoff push. This weekend’s 
loser will clinch a sub-.500 con¬ 
ference mark and face a daunting 
climb back to the top four. 

Vilseck is in particularly dire 
straits. Losses to middle-tier 
teams Kaiserslautern and Wi¬ 
esbaden are already on its led¬ 
ger, and juggernauts Stuttgart 
and Ramstein both loom on the 
schedule after the league’s Oct. 5 
weekend hiatus. Lakenheath, last 
year’s European runner-up, has a 
bit more wiggle room. The Lanc¬ 
ers have already absorbed losses 
to Ramstein and Stuttgart and 
retain the potential to edge ahead 
of the Warriors or Raiders if they 
win this weekend. 
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Still atop the mountain: 
Bolts best team in East 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated. Press 

G etting swept in the first 
round wasn’t enough 
to knock the Tampa 
Bay Lightning off the 
mountaintop. 

After finishing 21 points ahead 
of everyone else during the 2018- 
19 regular season, the Lightning 
are again Stanley Cup favorites 
and the team to beat in an ever- 
improving Eastern Conference. 
With a stacked roster that includes 
goaltender Andrei Vasilevskiy, 
defenseman Victor Hedman and 
forwards Steven Stamkos and 
Brayden Point, the road to the 
final goes through Tampa Bay. 

“They got a young goaltender 
who’s getting better and better 
every year (and) their D corps is 
pretty solid,” Carolina defense- 
man Jaccob Slavin said. “Their 
forward group is so skilled and 
solid that I would still say it’s 
Tampa.” 

That’s no knock on the Boston 
Bruins, who lost Game 7 of the 
Cup Final to St. Louis. Or the 
Washington Capitals and Pitts¬ 
burgh Penguins, who have plenty 
of Cup-winning experience. The 
Lightning performed some sal¬ 
ary cap gymnastics, kept their 
core intact and aren’t shying away 
from the well-deserved hype. 

“Expectations are high: Of 
course for everyone the main 
goal is to win the Cup,” Vasilevs¬ 
kiy said. “We’re more mature 
now. We have more experience. 
... I think the last few seasons 
people (say), ‘Tampa will win 
the Cup 100 percent’ every time. 
That’s the expectation, but the 
reality is every team can win the 
Cup. We’re playing in the best 
league in the world, so anything 
can happen.” 

With Tampa Bay, Boston, To¬ 
ronto and Florida, the Atlantic 
Division looks like murderer’s 
row. The Bruins got through only 
after coming back from a 3-2, 
first-round deficit against Toron¬ 
to and aren’t feeling cocky. 

“Our division’s been great the 
past couple years and there’s no 
end in sight there,” Boston goal- 
tender Tuukka Rask said. “We 
feel that we have to go through 
Toronto, we have to go through 
Tampa, we have to go through 
Florida and everybody.” 

The Panthers signed two-time 
Vezina Trophy winning goalie 
Sergei Bobrovsky and hired 
three-time Cup-winning coach 
Joel Quenneville to take the next 
step. Across the East in the Met¬ 
ropolitan Division, the improved 
New York Rangers and New Jer¬ 
sey Devils are rejuvenated with 
some big additions. 

The Rangers signed elite wing¬ 
er Artemi Panarin, traded for 
top defender Jacob Trouba and 
drafted Finnish sensation Kaapo 
Kakko, while the Devils got Nor¬ 
ris Trophy winner P.K. Subban 
and selected center Jack Hughes 


WlLFREDO Lee/ap 

President of Hockey Operations and General Manager Dale Tallon, third from left, hopes to help the Florida Panthers take the next step by 
signing, from left, defenseman Anton Stralman, two-time Vezina Trophy-winning goalie Sergei Bobrovsky, three-time Stanley Cup-winning 
coach Joel Quenneville, right wing Brett Connolly and forward Noel Acciari. 


“We’re a little bit younger, and 
in some ways we’re maybe a little 
bit older, too,” Pittsburgh’s cap¬ 
tain said. “We’re younger, so I 
think we’re going to be probably 
a quicker team, probably an ener¬ 
gized team and we’ll have some 
guys that are pretty excited to be 
in the positions they’re in. We’ll 
have to see what we can do with 
that.” 

The Capitals believe their 
championship window is still 
open. 

“We expect to be amongst the 
league leaders in terms of wins 
and points,” coach Todd Reirden 
said. “That’s the culture that 
we’ve established now and now 
we need to continue to build it.” 

Chip on shoulder 

Columbus will undoubtedly 
take a step back after losing 
Panarin and Bobrovsky and let¬ 
ting trade deadline pickups Matt 
Duchene and Ryan Dzingel walk 
in free agency. Much like the New 
York Islanders a year ago after 
losing John Tavares to Toronto in 
free agency, the Blue Jackets plan 
to use their personnel defections 
as a rallying point. 

“There’s no secret losing those 
guys probably hurts a little bit, 
but we’re bringing back a lot 
of our core guys,” leading goal 
scorer Cam Atkinson said. “We 
have to come in with a chip on our 
shoulder and prove a lot of people 
wrong, but I think that it should 
fuel your fire to prove people 
wrong.” 

Columbus will rely heavily on 
goalies Joonas Korpisalo and 
Elvis Merzlikins. 

“The biggest question is goal¬ 
tending,” Atkinson said. “That’s 
going to be the biggest thing. The 
St. Louis Blues won with a rookie 


Bill Kostroun/AP 

Artemi Panarin left Columbus for free agency and signed a seven- 
year, $81.5 million contract with the New York Rangers. 


goaltender coming in in the mid¬ 
dle of the season and look what 
happens to that team.” 

The Islanders let starting goal¬ 
ie Robin Lehner depart in free 
agency and replaced him with 
Semyon Varlamov. Coach Barry 
Trotz’s structure remains, but 
no one’s going to underestimate 
them this time around. 

Maybe next year 

It could be neck and neck be¬ 
tween the Blue Jackets, Rangers, 
Devils, Carolina Hurricanes and 
Philadelphia Flyers for the final 
playoff spot. Carolina will need 
stable goaltending to duplicate 
a surprise run that ended in the 
East finals. Philadelphia added 
coach Alain Vigneault, center 
Kevin Hayes and defensemen 
Matt Niskanen and Justin Braun, 


but remains a bit of a mystery 
amid inconsistent play. 

The Buffalo Sabres will get 
a boost from new coach Ralph 
Krueger but more rebuilding is 
likely. Defenseman Rasmus Dah- 
lin wants the Sabres to “trust the 
process,” which is ongoing not 
just in Buffalo but also Montreal 
and Detroit before those teams 
can target a postseason run. Otta¬ 
wa’s long-term rebuild should set 
them up for a top draft pick. 

Playoff predictions 

Atlantic: 1, Lightning; 2, Bru¬ 
ins; 3, Maple Leafs. 

Metropolitan: 1, Capitals; 2, Is¬ 
landers; 3, Penguins. 

Wild card: 1, Panthers; 2, Blue 
Jackets 

East champion: Lightning. 


Steven Stamkos and the Tampa 
Bay Lightning are the team to 
beat in the Eastern Conference, 
despite last season’s first-round 
flame out in the playoffs. 

first overall. 

Letdown Bruins? 

No team since Pittsburgh in 
2009 has won the Cup after los¬ 
ing in the Final the previous year. 
Bruins defenseman Torey Krug 
said the “taste is still there” from 
the Game 7 defeat at home. 

“It will probably always be 
there,” Krug said. “It’s how you 
manage it individually to use it as 
motivation.” 

Old guard 

Pittsburgh still has Sidney 
Crosby and Evgeni Malkin, 
Washington still has Alex Ovech¬ 
kin and Nicklas Backstrom, and 
yet each team has undergone a 
transformation since last lift¬ 
ing the Cup. The Penguins look 
closer to falling down the East 
standings at this point, and Cros¬ 
by acknowledged there are some 
question marks. 
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Champion Blues challenged out West 


By Larry Lage 

Associated Press 

S t. Louis had better dig in for its re¬ 
peat bid. 

The defending Stanley Cup cham¬ 
pion Blues will have their hands full 
in the Western Conference, which seems 
to have a slew of contenders. And, every 
team in the entire league is going to give 
the Blues its best shot each game. 

“There’s going to be a whole different 
feel for us that we’ve got to figure out, ‘OK, 
how can we elevate our game?’ We’re not 
going to catch teams by surprise,” said 
Blues center Ryan O’Reilly, last season’s 
playoff MVP and top defensive forward. 
“We’re going to need to make changes and 
grow ourselves to be better this year and to 
do it again.” 

Dallas, Vegas, Calgary, Colorado, San 
Jose and Winnipeg all go into the season 
with a shot to knock off St. Louis and keep 
the Cup in the West after the coveted tro¬ 
phy was won by Eastern Conference teams 
the previous three years. And even though 
the Nashville Predators appear to be some¬ 
what overlooked this season, it’s not wise to 
count them out in the race, especially with 
the addition of center Matt Duchene. 

The Central Division, which may earn 
both wild cards again in the conference, 
may be the strongest in the NHL. 

“It’s hard not to say the Central with the 
Blues being in it,” Arizona center Derek 
Stepan said. 

Shining Stars 



Michael Dwyer/AP 




starts his first full season with the Golden 
Knights after signing an eight-year deal in 
February. 

“We have something to prove to show 
that we are a top team in the NHL,” Vegas 
forward Jonathan Marchessault. 

Grounded Jets 

Winnipeg’s chances may hinge on when, 
or possibly if, restricted free agents Patrik 
Laine and Kyle Connor sign to stay with 
the franchise. 

“If we don’t have those two guys for the 
whole season, which I don’t think is going 
to happen, then it does change our team 
a little bit because then we’ve lost a lot of 
players,” Winnipeg Jets winger Nikolaj 
Ehlers said. 

Maybe next year 

■ Connor McDavid is one of the game’s 
greats and teammate Leon Draisaitl is a 
100-point scorer, but the Edmonton Oilers 
might be relegated to playing only in the 
regular season for a third straight year and 
13th time in 14 seasons. 

■ Patrick Kane and Jonathan Toews 
may not have enough talent around them to 
avoid missing the playoffs a third straight 
year in Chicago for the first time in more 
than a decade. 

■ The Minnesota Wild signed Zach 
Parise and Ryan Suter to 13-year, $98 mil¬ 
lion contracts in 2012 and they may miss 
the playoffs two straight years for the first 
time since then. 

■ The Los Angeles Kings hired for¬ 
mer San Jose and Edmonton coach Todd 
McLellan, but he will have a hard time 
stopping the franchise from falling short of 
the postseason in two straight years for the 
first time since a six-season drought that 
ended in 2010. 

■ Under first-year coach Dallas Eakins, 


Paul Sancya/AP 

Three-time All-Star Joe Pavelski joined an 
already loaded Dallas Stars teams as an 
expensive free agent coming off one of 
his best goal-scoring years. 


the Anaheim Ducks may miss the playoffs 
in consecutive seasons for the first time 
since 2000-2002. 

■ The Arizona Coyotes have failed to 
make the playoffs for seven straight years, 
a drought that trails only Buffalo’s in the 
NHL, and probably will extend the run 
this season. The Vancouver Canucks could 
sit out a fifth straight year, which would be 
a franchise record. 


Dallas seems set up for success with star 
players all over the place, giving the fran¬ 
chise a legitimate chance to reach the con¬ 
ference finals for the first time since 2008. 

Tyler Seguin, Alexander Radulov and 
Jamie Benn provide plenty of scoring 
power. Second-year coach Jim Montgom¬ 
ery can roll four lines after the front office 
bolstered the team’s depth by signing 35- 
year-old Joe Pavelski, who was an All-Star 
last year with San Jose for the third time 
in four years. 

“Getting a guy like Pavelski to us is 
going to be huge for us obviously with the 
net front (presence) and leadership-wise in 
the locker room,” defenseman John Kling- 
berg said. 

The 27-year-old Klingberg is potentially 
going into the prime year of his career and 
20-year-old Miro Heiskanen is a future 
star on the blue line, coming off a 33-point 
rookie season in which he was durable 


Jeff Chiu/AP 

The Vegas Golden Knights have three-time Cup champion Marc-Andre Fleury in goal. 


Playoff predictions 

Central: 1, Stars; 2, Blues; 3, Predators. 
West: 1, Golden Knights; 2, Flames; 3, 
Sharks. 

Wild card: 1, Avalanche; 2, Jets. 

West champion: Stars. 


The St. Louis Blues lifted the Stanley Cup for the first time in franchise history last season, but will be hard-pressed to repeat. 


enough to play all 82 games. 

Goaltender Ben Bishop looks like he 
might be at his best at the age of 32. His 
save percentage led the league last year 
and he ranked second in the NHL in goals- 
against average, giving up fewer than two 
a game for the first time in his career. 


Third time a charm? 


The Golden Knights are hoping their 
third year is more like their first, when 
they reached the Stanley Cup Final, and 
not like their second season that ended in 
the first round with a Game 7 loss to the 
Sharks. Vegas returns its top nine scor¬ 
ers and three-time Stanley Cup champion 
goaltender Marc-Andre Fleury as the 
franchise makes another run with famil¬ 
iar faces. Talented forward Mark Stone 
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Athletes 
fight heat 
in pursuit 
of medals 

By Pat Graham 
and Eddie Pells 

Associated. Press 

DOHA, Qatar — Marathons 
at midnight. Training sessions 
in saunas. Cooling vests packed 
with ice. Air conditioners hum¬ 
ming inside an outdoor stadium. 

Coaches, athletes and event or¬ 
ganizers have been at their cre¬ 
ative best in an attempt to beat 
the heat at the world champion¬ 
ships in Qatar. For 10 days, ath¬ 
letes will run, throw and jump in 
the desert, where the 100-degree 
temperatures and 70 percent hu¬ 
midity will be every bit as fierce 
as anyone they line up against. 

It will be a track meet like no 
other — good practice for next 
year’s Olympics in Tokyo, which 
is expected to be every bit as 
much of a sizzler — and quite a 
challenge for the nearly 2,000 
participants descending on Doha 
to go for gold, silver and bronze in 
some of the most extreme condi¬ 
tions they’ve ever faced. 

“I’ve never raced in heat at this 
level,” American marathoner Ro¬ 
berta Groner said. 

Organizers scheduled both 
marathons — beginning with 
Friday’s women’s event — to start 
a minute before midnight, and for 
the race walks to kick off at 11:30 
p.m., figuring that pounding the 
streets under floodlights was bet¬ 
ter than doing it under the broil¬ 
ing sun. 

This week, the sea breeze 
kicking off the Persian Gulf has 
actually made it more humid at 
night — it was 90 degrees with 69 
percent humidity and a real-feel 
temperature of 104 at midnight 
Thursday — and the question 
has now become whether they’ve 
simply traded one problem for 
another. 

“The thing with these athletes, 
they don’t know when to stop. 
They’re too competitive,” said 
associate professor of physiol¬ 
ogy Santiago Lorenzo, a former 
Olympic decathlete who has done 
studies on the effects of heat on 
athletes. “They’ll keep running 
until they drop. So the organiz¬ 
ing committee, they have to make 
sure they think about the safety 
of their runners.” 

And still, adjustments are being 
made. 

One example comes from an 
unlikely place: Shot putter Ryan 
Crouser said he’s been running 
hot water over the shots before 
he brings them outside for prac¬ 
tice so they won’t get slick with 
condensation. 

“We’ve been heating them up 
to 100 degrees to get them above 
the dew point,” Crouser said. 

After a recent practice, dis¬ 
tance runner Molly Huddle post¬ 
ed a picture of the readings on 
her phone. 

Humidity: 80%. Dew point: 
83%. Feels like: 112 F. 


Scoreboard 


Schedule 

Thursday’s gari 
SOUTH 


Delaware St. (1-2) at NC A&T (2-1) 

Navy (2-0) at Memphis (3-0) 

Fridays^cjames 

Brown (1-0) at Harvard (0-1) 

Penn St. (3-0) at Maryland (2-1) 

SOUTH 

Duke (2-1) at Virginia Tech (2-1) 

FAR WEST 

San Jose St. (2-1) at Air Force (2-1) 
Arizona St. (3-1) at California (4-0) 

Saturday^games 

Holy Cross (1-2) at Syracuse (2-2) 

LIU (0-2) at Wagner (0-4) 

Merrimack (2-2) at Lehigh (0-3) 
Delaware (3-1) at Pittsburgh (2-2) 

St. Francis (Pa.) (2-2) at Bryant (0-4) 
Georgetown (2-1) at Columbia (1-0) 
Richmond (1-2) at Fordham (1-3) 
Bethune-Cookman (2-1) at Howard (1-3) 
Drake (0-2) at Marist (1-2) 

Duquesne (2-1) at New Hampshire (1-2) 
Cornell (1-0) at Yale (1-0) 

William & Mary (2-2) at Albany (NY) (2-2) 
Wake Forest (4-0) at Boston College (3-1) 
Princeton (1-0) at Bucknell (0-3) 

Penn (0-1) at Lafayette (0-4) 

Georgia Tech (1-2) at Temple (2-1) 
Akron (0-4) at UMass (0-4) 

Maine (2-2) at Villanova (4-0) 

Colgate (0-4) at Dartmouth (1-0) 

NC Central (1-3) at Morgan St. (0-3) 
Stony Brook (3-1) at Rhode Island (0-3) 
SOUTH 

N. Illinois (1-2) at Vanderbilt (0-3) 

ETSU (2-2) at Furman (2-2) 

Ave Maria (2-1) at Jacksonville (1-2) 
NC Wesleyan (1-1) at Stetson (2-1) 
Wofford (1-2) at VMI (2-2) 

James Madison (3-1) at Elon (2-2) 
Jacksonville St. (3-1) at Austin Peay (2-2) 
The Citadel (2-2) at Samford (2-2) 
Mississippi (2-2) at Alabama (4-0) 
Coastal Carolina (3-1) at Appalachian 
St. (3-0) 

FAU (2-2) at Charlotte (2-2) 

Clemson (4-0) at North Carolina (2-2) 
W. Carolina (1-2) at Chattanooga (1-3) 
Towson (3-1) at Florida (4-0) 

Florida A&M (2-1) at Norfolk St. (1-3 
Presbyterian (0-3) at North Alabama (1-3) 
SMU (4-0) at South Florida (1-2) 
Cincinnati (2-1) at Marshall (2-1) 
Central St. (Ohio) (1-2) at Alabama 
A&M (2-2) at Mobile, Ala. 

Tennessee St. (1-3) at E. Kentucky (2-2) 
Louisiana-Lafayette (3-1) at Georgia 
Southern (1-2) 

Reinhardt (3-1) at Kennesaw St. (3-1) 
New Mexico (2-1) at Liberty (2-2) 

East Carolina (2-2) at Old Dominion (1-2) 
Arkansas St. (2-2) at Troy (2-1) 

MVSU (0-3) at Alcorn St. (2-2) 
Mississippi St. (3-1) at Auburn (4-0) 
South Alabama (1-3) at Louisiana- 
Monroe (1-2) 

Sam Houston St. (2-2) at McNeese St. 
(2-2) 

Campbell (2-1) at Mercer (2-2) 

SE Louisiana (2-1) at Northwestern St. 
(0-4) 

UTEP (1-2) at Southern Miss. (2-2) 
UConn (1-2) at UCF (3-1) 

Murray St. (2-2) at UT Martin (1-2) 

UAB (3-0) at W. Kentucky (1-2) 

NC State (3-1) at Florida St. (2-2) 
Kentucky (2-2) at South Carolina (1-3) 
MIDWEST 

Middle Tennessee (1-2) at Iowa (3-0) 
Buffalo (2-2) at Miami (Ohio) (1-3) 
Rutgers (1-2) at Michigan (2-1) 

BYU (2-2) at Toledo (2-1) 

Cent. Michigan (2-2) at W. Michigan (2-2) 
Northwestern (1-2) at Wisconsin (3-0) 
Charleston (WV) (2-1) at Valparaiso (0-3) 
Kentucky St. (1-1) vs. Jackson St. (1-2) 
at Indianapolis 

Indiana (3-1) at Michigan St. (3-1) 
Virginia (4-0) at Notre Dame (2-1) 
Minnesota (3-0) at Purdue (1-2) 
Tennessee Tech (3-1) at E. Illinois (0-4) 
Robert Morris (1-3) at Youngstown St. 
(3-0) 

Ohio St. (4-0) at Nebraska (3-1) 

SOUTHWEST 

Texas Tech (2-1) at Oklahoma (3-0) 
Kansas (2-2) at TCU (2-1) 

Arkansas (2-2) vs. Texas A&M (2-2) at 
Arlington, Texas 

Iowa St. (2-1) at Baylor (3-0) 

Grambling St. (0-3) vs. Prairie View (1- 
3) at Dallas 

Southern U. (1-3) at Ark.-Pine Bluff (3-1) 
Texas Southern (0-3) at Houston Bap¬ 
tist (3-1) 

Abilene Christian (2-2) at Incarnate 
Word (1-2) 

Stephen F. Austin (0-4) at Lamar (2-2) 
Kansas St. (3-0) at Oklahoma St. (3-1) 
Louisiana Tech (3-1) at Rice (0-4) 
Nicholls (2-1) at Texas St. (1-3) 
Houston (1-3) at North Texas (2-2) 

FAR WEST 

N. Arizona (2-2) at Montana St. (3-1) 
Idaho (2-2) at N. Colorado (0-4) 
Southern Cal (3-1) at Washington (3-1) 
Montana (3-1) at UC Davis (2-2) 

North Dakota (2-1) at E. Washington (1-3) 
Portland St. (2-2) at Idaho St. (1-2) 
Stanford (1-3) at Oregon St. (1-2) 
Colorado St. (1-3) at Utah St. (2-1) 
Fresno St. (1-2) at New Mexico St. (0-4) 

N. Iowa (2-1) at Weber St. (1-2) 

UNLV (1-2) at Wyoming (3-1) 

Cal Poly (1-2) at S. Utah (1-3) 
Washington St. (3-1) at Utah (3-1) 
UCLA (1-3) at Arizona (2-1) 

Hawaii (3-1) at Nevada (3-1) 

Thursday, Oct. 3 
SOUTH 

Georgia Southern at South Alabama 
Temple at East Carolina 

Friday, Oct. 4 
EAST 

Dartmouth at Penn 

MIDWEST 

UCF at Cincinnati 

FAR WEST 

New Mexico at San Jose St. 


Fallout lingering 2 weeks 
after lowa-lowa St. game 



David Pitt/AP 


Iowa State fan Carson King snaps a selfie Wednesday with Iowa Gov. 
Kim Reynolds at the Iowa State Capitol in Des Moines, Iowa. 


By Scott McFetridge 

Associated Press 

DES MOINES, Iowa — Amid 
applause and smiles, Iowa Gov. 
Kim Reynolds on Wednesday es¬ 
tablished this Saturday as Carson 
King Day, celebrating the story 
of a 24-year-old security guard 
whose handwritten sign held up 
on ESPN during the Iowa-Iowa 
State football game resulted 
in more than $1 million being 
pledged for charity. 

King, you see, was running 
low on beer and ended up with a 
windfall that he said he plans to 
give to a children’s hospital. 

If only it was that simple. But 
nothing about the Sept. 14 game 
has been simple, and nearly two 
weeks later, it remains the talk of 
the state. 

The game itself was a six-hour, 
weather-delayed marathon that 
ended with Iowa beating Iowa 
State, 18-17. Then came allega¬ 
tions that Iowa band members 
were attacked by Iowa State fans 
and questions about how admin¬ 
istrators responded. Some won¬ 
dered whether the “CyHawk” 
rivalry game, which dates to 
1894, should even be held. 

And that was before the state’s 
biggest newspaper got accused of 
ruining King’s feel-good story by 
digging up racist tweets — and 
then having its own reporter 
asked about controversial tweets 
of his own. 

Where to start? First there is 
the rivalry. 

As Iowa coach Kirk Ferentz 
put it, “I don’t think a lot of people 
outside our state bounds neces¬ 
sarily understand the intensity of 
the rivalry and just what a great 
thing it is.” 

It hasn’t always been great. 
Escalating tensions between the 
schools shelved the game for all 
but a couple of years until the 
1970s. Under pressure from state 
legislators, the schools agreed 
to resume the rivalry, with the 
game alternating between Ames 
and Iowa City. 

This year, interest was espe¬ 
cially high as both teams were 
highly touted, leading ESPN to 
air its popular “GameDay” show 
from Iowa State’s campus in 
Ames. 

The initial challenge was just 
playing the game amid thunder¬ 
storms and drenching rain that 
caused repeated delays. The game 
was a nail-biter, but that was only 
the beginning of the story. 

Iowa band members soon com¬ 
plained of rough treatment by 
Iowa State fans before, during 
and after the game. The athletic 
directors for the schools acknowl¬ 
edged some issues but suggested 
everyone move on — prompting 
outraged band members to post 
more specific allegations on so¬ 
cial media. They claimed they 
were groped, hit with beer cans 
and that one student suffered bro¬ 
ken ribs. 


A full 10 days after the game, 
Iowa State athletic director Jamie 
Pollard said the school was tak¬ 
ing the issue seriously but also 
said the worst abuses could have 
been avoided if the Iowa band had 
taken a stadium exit suggested by 
officials. 

Iowa President Bruce Har- 
reld, meanwhile, told the student 
newspaper, “I’m not convinced at 
ah that we should play this game 
again.” 

Asked about that possibility, 
Reynolds responded: “I just re¬ 
ally don’t believe that that’s even 
an option.” The governor then 
expressed confidence the schools 
could work out any problems 
“and we’ll see this great rivalry 
continue moving forward.” 

Which brings us to the security 
guard. 

King is an Iowa State fan who 
got up early and drove from his 
suburban Des Moines home to 
Ames for the game. During the 
“GameDay” telecast, he held up a 
handwritten sign reading, “Busch 
Light Supply Needs Replenish.” 
He’d also written $25 and Venmo, 
the name of the digital payment 
company. 

No one was more surprised 
than King when money started 
pouring in, and after he publi¬ 
cized his plan to donate the pro¬ 
ceeds to the University of Iowa 
hospital, the cash started to pile 
up with donations from Busch 
brewer Anheuser-Busch and 
Venmo. With donations topping 
$1 million, King was celebrated 
on national TV shows and in so¬ 
cial media. 

Then, King acknowledged to 
local TV stations Tuesday that 
in researching a story, The Des 
Moines Register had found two 
racist comments he had made on 
social media in 2012 at age 16. 


King apologized for comments 
he’d forgotten about that he said 
now made him “sick.” He said the 
Register had been kind to him 
and didn’t criticize the report¬ 
ing, but even before the story 
was posted online Tuesday night, 
plenty of others were blasting the 
newspaper for finding the bad in 
something so good. 

Register Editor Carol Hunter 
posted an explanation of how the 
paper reported the story and why 
it made only a brief reference to 
the racist comments in an oth¬ 
erwise laudatory story. But as 
Anheuser-Busch and other com¬ 
panies backed away from King, 
people began looking into past 
social media comments by the 
reporter who wrote the story. 
They found that years ago, offen¬ 
sive tweets dealing with race and 
gay marriage were credited to an 
Aaron Calvin, matching the name 
of the reporter. 

That prompted the Register to 
issue a tweet stating, “The Regis¬ 
ter is aware of reports of inappro¬ 
priate social media posts by one 
of our staffers, and an investiga¬ 
tion has begun.” 

On Tuesday night, Calvin 
posted a tweet in which he ac¬ 
knowledged deleting some earlier 
messages “that have been inap¬ 
propriate or insensitive,” and he 
apologized. 

At least for King, the situa¬ 
tion seems to be ending well. He 
peered over Reynolds’ shoulder 
as she signed the proclamation 
establishing a day in his honor. 

“Carson King has shown that 
one person can make a difference 
and one person can make positive 
change, even through the unlike- 
liest of ways,” it read. 

King then turned to snap some 
selfies with the governor. 
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Auburn linebacker Chandler Wooten, back, reacts after the defense stopped Texas A&M on a third-down 
run Saturday. The Tigers held the No. 23 Aggies to three points through the first three quarters. 


Auburn relies on stingy D 
until offense conies alive 


By John Zenor 

Associated Press 

AUBURN, Ala. — The Auburn Tigers have suc¬ 
cessfully navigated one-third of the season largely 
because of one of the Southeastern Conference’s 
better defenses. 

The seventh-ranked Tigers (4-0) have climbed 
the rankings with a strong start while breaking 
in a freshman quarterback and facing two Top 25 
opponents. 

“They’ve played very good football all year,” 
Auburn coach Gus Malzahn said of the defenders. 
“You think back to the Tulane game and offensively 
we really struggled, but our defense really rose up 
when we were struggling and allowed us to get to 
the second half and start moving the ball. 

“Characteristics of a good team is they comple¬ 
ment each other, so there’s going to be a time that 
the offense is going to have to help the defense out.” 

The defense and the SEC’s top running game have 
helped take some of the burden off quarterback Bo 
Nix. 

The combination has worked well enough to en¬ 
able the Tigers to become the only team to already 
beat two opponents ranked in the AP Top 25 — No. 
13 Oregon and No. 23 Texas A&M. 

Auburn held the Aggies to three points through 
three quarters before weathering a comeback at¬ 
tempt in a 28-20 victory. The Tigers allowed only 
seven points after the half in a 27-21 win over Ore¬ 
gon, ultimately won with Nix’s late touchdown pass. 

Defense has been the Tigers’ consistent element 
while the offense has gained its footing, with the 
toughest games awaiting against four other top-10 
teams. 

The defense has been especially tough against 
the run, ranking second in the league behind No. 3 
Georgia. 

That’s especially important going into Saturday’s 
game against Mississippi State, which has been 



Texas A&M receiver Kendrick Rogers is upended 
by Auburn defensive back Daniel Thomas, bottom, 
and linebacker Owen Pappoe. 


powered by a running game led by Kylin Hill. 

The strength of Auburn’s team has been a defen¬ 
sive front led by tackle Derrick Brown and end Mar¬ 
lon Davidson, along with safety Jeremiah Dinson. 

“I think they have one of the most talented and 
productive defensive fronts in the country,” Missis¬ 
sippi State coach Joe Moorhead said. He described 
Brown as “just strong, physical and explosive.” 

The defensive line has so far lived up to the pre¬ 
season attention. Brown was named SEC defensive 
lineman of the week after collecting two sacks, a 
forced fumble and a pair of pass breakups against 
the Aggies. Defensive end Marlon Davidson had 
won the previous two lineman of the week honors, 
getting 2.5 sacks against Kent State. 

“We want to kind of keep the train going,” Brown 
said. 

Auburn has held Oregon, Kent State and Texas 
A&M below 100 rushing yards. 


Huskers could give 
Buckeyes true test 


By Mitch Stacy 

Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — The up¬ 
coming game at Nebraska has 
been circled on the calendar for 
a while as potentially the first 
tough test for an Ohio State team 
that entered the season with a lot 
of questions. 

The No. 5 Buckeyes are roll¬ 
ing, but they also know Nebraska 
(3-1, 1-0 Big Ten) has better ath¬ 
letes than any of the teams they 
flattened in the first four games. 
They will also be on the road in 
a hostile environment Saturday 
and Huskers quarterback Adrian 
Martinez is the most dynamic 
player they’ve faced. 

“We know what a challenge it 
will be on the road, and we know 
how big it will be to get the win on 
the road at a tough place to play,” 
Ohio State coach Ryan Day said 
Tuesday. “They’re going to be all 
jacked up, (ESPN’s) Gameday 
is going to be there. We have to 
handle that. It’s our first big chal¬ 
lenge as a team.” 

Martinez, who was recruited 
by Ohio State when Day was an 
assistant to Urban Meyer, is the 
same big, dual-threat guy who ac¬ 
counted for 338 yards of offense 
and three touchdowns to keep the 
game close in a 36-31 loss to the 
Buckeyes at Ohio Stadium last 
season. In Nebraska’s win last 
week over Illinois, he threw for 
327 yards and three touchdowns 
and ran for another, becoming the 
second player in school history to 
throw for 300 yards and run for 
100 in a game. 

“When you combine his ability 
to run and throw, along with his 
intelligence and game manage¬ 
ment, he is by far the best quar¬ 
terback we’ve seen,” Day said. 

The Buckeyes (4-0,1-0) have a 
pretty good quarterback, too. 

Justin Fields is shaping up 
to be everything Day expected 
when he lured him from Georgia. 
Fields threw for four touchdowns, 
bringing his season total to 13, 
and ran for two more last week 
against Miami (Ohio). He started 
the game with a fumble in the end 


We know what a 
challenge it will be 
on the road, and we 
know how big it will 
be to get the win on 
the road at a tough 
place to play, f 

Ohio State coach Ryan Day 

On playing at Nebraska 


zone for a safety but engineered 
47 points in the second quarter 
on the way to a 76-5 Ohio State 
victory. He has yet to throw an 
interception. 

“He hasn’t made a lot of tough 
throws, and I think that’s good on 
his part,” receiver Austin Mack 
said. 

“I think he’s been very mature 
knowing when he needs to force 
a throw and when he doesn’t. He 
can run, so he can take off and 
run. Dwyane (Haskins) didn’t 
have that ability too much. A guy 
like (Fields), he’s very mature, 
and he’s really good at making 
pretty good decisions.” 

Scott Frost’s team so far hasn’t 
been as dominating as many pre¬ 
dicted. After a season-opening 
win over South Alabama, Ne¬ 
braska lost to Colorado and then 
had to rally to beat Illinois on the 
road last week. The Buckeyes 
were listed as a 17-point favorite 
on Tuesday. 

Frost said Ohio State is his 
team’s biggest challenge since he 
got to Lincoln. 

“They have future Sunday 
players all across their lineup,” 
Frost said. 

Martinez said the Huskers are 
ready. 

“Our guys are focused, and 
that’s what we’re going to contin¬ 
ue to be,” Martinez said. “Stack¬ 
ing good days. There’s not much 
else to it. The guys know the task 
at hand and realize that we have 
to be dialed in and focused this 
week.” 



Jay LaPrete/AP 


Ohio State quarterback Justin Fields has thrown no interceptions 
while tossing 13 touchdown passes through four games, including 
two in a 76-5 defeat of Miami (Ohio) last Saturday. 
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USC's Pittman poses problem for opponents 


Associated Press 

Michael Pittman Jr. may be 
moving out from his father’s 
shadow. 

The younger Pittman, a senior 
wide receiver at Southern Cal, 
caught 10 passes for a career- 
high 232 yards and a touchdown 
in his team’s 30-23 victory over 
Utah on Friday night. 

“This win is huge,” Pittman 
said. “We came in here and we 
knocked off the No. 10 team, and 
we’re feeling really good, but we 
knew that we could do this the 
whole time. It’s not really a shock 
to us.” 

He had the fifth-biggest receiv¬ 
ing yardage game in USC history. 
His remarkable 42-yard catch in 
the fourth quarter eventually led 
to a 4-yard TD run by Markese 
Stepp. 

Pittman also scored on a bril¬ 
liant 77-yard catch early in the 
third quarter, snatching a long 
pass away from defenders and 
fending them off on his run. 

“We think it’s coming down 
every single time,” Pittman said 
about contested catches. “The 
key is just focus. You just have to 
see it all the way through.” 

Pittman, the son of a former 11- 
season NFL running back, is 11th 
in the country in yards receiving 
per game at 109.3. 

At 6-foot-4 and 220 pounds, 
Pittman is a security blanket for 
whoever is playing quarterback 
for the Trojans. USC is already 
on its third after injuries to J.T 
Daniels (knee) and Kedon Slovis, 
who was knocked out of the Utah 
game early. No word on whether 
Matt Fink will have to start this 
week at No. 17 Washington, but 
his former roommate Pittman is 
here to help pull him through. 

Last season, Pittman had 41 
catches for 758 yards and six 
touchdowns and was named All- 
Pac-12 honorable mention. He 
considered going pro a year early, 
but after offseason shoulder sur¬ 
gery, came back for another shot. 

Who’s hot 

Cam Akers, RB, Florida State. 

Akers is flashing his freshman 
form again as a junior. Last year, 
running behind one of the worst 
offensive lines in the Power Five, 



Southern California wide receiver Michael Pittman Jr. had 10 catches for 232 yards and a touchdown to 
lead his team to a 30-23 defeat of then-No. 10 Utah last week. 


Akers rarely was able to get free. 
Getting a little more help this 
year, Akers is again a weapon for 
the Seminoles. He has 17 runs 
of at least 10 yards through four 
games compared to 16 all last sea¬ 
son. He’s coming off a grinding 
112 yards and three touchdowns 
in a victory against Louisville. 


Florida State will need another 
big day from Akers to make it two 
straight victories. North Carolina 
State visits Saturday with one of 
the best run defenses in the ACC. 

Who’s not 

Michigan’s defense. The Wol¬ 
verines’ malfunctioning offense 


has gotten a bunch of attention, 
but the defense hasn’t been great 
either and it was pretty much 
run over by Wisconsin. Michigan 
is replacing stars Devin Bush, 
Rashan Gary and Chase Winov- 
ich, but expectations were still 
plenty high for CB Lavert Hill, 
LB Khaleke Hudson, S Josh Me- 


tellus and DE Kwity Paye. Hud¬ 
son is the only one playing at a 
high level, but when the team 
struggles, the chances for indi¬ 
vidual recognition go way down. 
Michigan has only the nation’s 
No. 47 overall defense and, after 
last week, is just 68th in scoring 
defense, allowing 25.7 points per 
game. 

Group of 5 star 

Alex Highsmith, DE, Char¬ 
lotte. Highsmith is following up 
a breakout 2017 when he had 
17.5 tackles for loss with an even 
better senior season. The former 
walk-on has five sacks among his 
6 V 2 tackles for loss in four games 
for the 49ers. 

On the line 

(ESPN and SEC Network ana¬ 
lyst Cole Cubelic, who played 
guard at Auburn, breaks down an 
offensive lineman playing at an 
All-America level). 

Tyle Biadasz, C, Wisconsin. 
The junior and preseason All- 
American helped pave the way 
for 359 yards rushing against 
Michigan on Saturday. 

“He put on a clinic,” Cubelic 
said. “Played through the whis¬ 
tle, finishing his blocks. Not only 
does he direct traffic at the line 
of scrimmage, but he is one of 
the more physical players on that 
team. He went a long way toward 
proving he is the best center in 
college football.” 

All-America matchup 

Javon Kinlaw, DT, South Car¬ 
olina vs. Logan Stenberg, OG, 
Kentucky. Gamecocks-Wildcats 
does not qualify as a marquee 
matchup, but it features two of 
the best interior lineman in the 
country. 

Hopefully, the two seniors, 
each 300 pounds plus, will get 
some one-on-one opportunities 
against each other. Kinlaw has 
four sacks. Stenberg has been as 
steady as any offensive lineman 
in the country. According to Pro 
Football Focus College, no guard 
in FBS has had more pass block¬ 
ing opportunities (138) without 
allowing a quarterback pressure. 


Hail fellow, well Kmet: Return of TE helped Irish 

By John Fineran 

Associated Press 



Mike Stewart/AP 


Notre Dame tight end Cole Kmet, right, 
had nine catches for 108 yards and a 
touchdown in his first game back from a 
broken collarbone. 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. — When it came 
time for tight end Cole Kmet’s season debut, 
Notre Dame skipped the hors d’oeuvres. 

“We put him right in the frying pan,” 
coach Brian Kelly said. 

On their first play from scrimmage 
against at No. 3 Georgia, quarterback Ian 
Book connected for an 8-yard gain with 
Kmet, who had missed No. 10 Notre Dame’s 
first two victories while recuperating from 
surgery for a broken right collarbone suf¬ 
fered Aug. 8 in practice. 

“I knew the first play on Thursday,” 


Kmet said. “Coach (Chip) Long (Notre 
Dame’s offensive coordinator) said ‘We’re 
going to get you going.’ With (Long), if you 
make a play, he’s going to come back to 
you.” 

Before the drive was over, Long called 
Kmet’s number twice more for receptions 
of 10 and 15 yards. And before the night 
was over, the 6-foot-5V2, 250-pound junior 
from suburban Chicago tied a single-game 
reception record for Fighting Irish tight 
ends with nine, good for 108 yards and 
Notre Dame’s first touchdown in an even¬ 
tual 23-17 loss. 

“It felt good to come out and play well 
against an opponent like that,” Kmet said. 


“You always appreciate the game more 
when you get hurt.” 

Notre Dame has been waiting for Kmet 
to take his place alongside previous tight 
ends at the school, from 1949 Heisman 
Trophy winner Leon Hart to All-Ameri¬ 
cans Dave Casper, Mark Bavaro, John 
Carlson and Tyler Eifert, the all-time lead¬ 
er in tight end receptions for a season (63) 
and career (140). 

“You count the Georgia game, and the 
experience (Kmet) got from there, not only 
in playing in the game but the confidence 
that he gained from that,” Kelly said. “He’ll 
come in with a lot of confidence this week 
(Saturday at home against Virginia).” 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


TOP 25 SCHEDULE 


Friday 

No. 12 Penn State at Maryland 
No. 15 California vs. Arizona State 

Saturday 

No. 1 Clemson at North Carolina 
No. 2 Alabama vs. Mississippi 
No. 5 Ohio State at Nebraska 
No. 6 Oklahoma vs. Texas Tech 
No. 7 Auburn vs. Mississippi State 
No. 8 Wisconsin vs. Northwestern 
No. 9 Florida vs. Towson 
No. 10 Notre Dame vs. No. 18 Virginia 
No. 14 Iowa vs. Middle Tennessee 
No. 17 Washington vs. No. 21 South¬ 
ern Cal 

No. 19 Utah vs. Washington State 
No. 20 Michigan vs. Rutgers 
No. 22 UCF vs. UConn 
No. 23 Texas A&M vs. Arkansas at 
Arlington, Texas 

No. 24 Kansas State at Oklahoma 
State 

No. 25 Michigan State vs. Indiana 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Air Force (2-1) 

vs. San Jose State (2-1), Friday 
Last week: lost to Boise State 30-19 

Army (3-1) 

Does not play 

Last week: beat Morgan State 52-21 

Navy (2-0) 

at Memphis (3-0), Thursday 
Last week: did not play 


POWER FIVE STANDINGS 


ACC 

Atlantic Division 

Conference 
W L 

Clemson.2 0 

Wake Forest.1 0 

Boston College.1 0 

Florida State.1 1 

NC State.0 0 

Louisville.0 1 

Syracuse.0 1 

Coastal Division 

Virginia.2 0 

North Carolina.1 1 

Duke.0 0 


Pittsburgh... 
Georgia Tecf 


Big 12 
Confere 


Texas. 

West Virginia. 

Kansas State. 

Oklahoma. 

Iowa State. 

TCU. 

Texas Tech. 

Oklahoma State... 
Kansas. 


Ohio State. 

Michigan State..., 

Penn State. 

Maryland. 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Rutgers. 

Wisconsin. 

Nebraska. 

Minnesota. 

Purdue. 

Illinois. 

Northwestern. 


California. 

Oregon. 

Oregon State. 

Washington State... 

Washington. 

Stanford. 

So 

Southern Cal. 

Colorado. 

UCLA. 

Arizona. 

Arizona State. 

Utah.... 


SEC 

East 

Conference 


Florida. 

Georgia. 

Missouri. 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky . 

South Carolin 
Vanderbilt. 


Mississippi State... 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas. 

Texas A&M. 



Holly Hart/AP 

Nebraska quarterback Adrian Martinez breaks a tackle during the second half against Illinois on Saturday. Martinez outplayed first-round 
draft pick Dwayne Haskins Jr. last year and faces Ohio State again on Saturday. 


KEY POWER FIVE MATCHUPS 


No. 1 Clemson (4-0) 
at North Carolina (2-2) 

9:30 p.m. Saturday CET 
4:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Sports 

Series record — Clemson leads 37-19-1. 

What’s at stake? — Clemson is seeking its 20th 
straight victory, adding on to a school record it set 
two games ago by beating Syracuse. North Carolina 
is looking to avoid a three-game losing streak after 
dropping games to Wake Forest and Appalachian 
State. 

Key matchup — Clemson QB Trevor Lawrence 
vs. North Carolina secondary: Lawrence played little 
more than a quarter in last week’s 52-10 win over 
Charlotte and has looked shaky at times. But Law¬ 
rence is still averaging better than 230 yards a game 
through the air and has way too many top-flight play¬ 
ers like receivers Tee Higgins and Justyn Ross and 
tailback Travis Etienne. North Carolina is seventh in 
the ACC in pass defense. 

Players to watch — Clemson: LB Isaiah Simmons 
is the Tigers’ Swiss Army Knife this season with his 
speed, length and knowledge of the game. He is able 
to flash to the quarterback from several yards away to 
create pressure and can sweep from side to side to 
stuff opponents. 

North Carolina: QB Sam Howell has given first- 
year coach Mack Brown a bonafide talent to build his 
new program around. Howell has thrown for 1,024 
yards this season and is fourth in the ACC in passing 
yards and total offense. 

Facts & figures — North Carolina lost to Wake For¬ 
est two weeks ago, yet the Tar Heels are undefeated 
in ACC play? The North Carolina-Wake Forest contest 
was a nonconference game because the close-by uni¬ 
versities are in different divisions and would go several 
years between meetings.... Clemson has outscored its 
opponents 100-12 in the first half, while North Caro¬ 
lina is outscoring opponents 64-27 in the second half 
of games.... This is the first reigning national champion 
to play at North Carolina since Tennessee in 1951. 


Texas Tech (2-1) 
at No. 6 Oklahoma (3-0) 

6 p.m. Saturday CET 
1 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Atlantic 

Series record — Oklahoma leads 20-6. 

What’s at stake? — Oklahoma has lost ground in 
the AP poll the past two weeks, despite remaining 
undefeated. Without a significant nonconference win, 
there is no room for a loss — or even for a bad day. 
The Sooners need to win convincingly to maintain 
consideration among the nation’s elite. Oklahoma 
quarterback Jalen Hurts needs another strong outing 
to remain among the Heisman Trophy favorites. 

Key matchup — Oklahoma’s running game vs. 
Texas Tech’s run defense. Oklahoma ranks second 
nationally in rushing with 324.3 yards per game. The 
Red Raiders will need to contain Hurts as a runner. 
He averages 124.3 yards per game, 10th nationally. 
If the Sooners establish the run, Oklahoma receivers 
Charleston Rambo and CeeDee Lamb could eventu¬ 
ally take advantage when the Sooners shift gears and 
look for big plays in the passing game. 

Players to watch — Texas Tech: QB Jett Duffey. 
He’s Tech’s most experienced active quarterback now 
that Alan Bowman is out with a shoulder injury. Bow¬ 
man leads the Big 12 with 340 yards passing per 
game. The Sooners will have to deal with Duffey, a 
dual threat who had success against them last year. 

Oklahoma: RB Kennedy Brooks. The Sooners’ pre¬ 
season All-Big 12 running back has gotten off to a 
slow start, but he’s due for a breakout game. He did 
most of his damage last season during Big 12 play. 

Facts & figures — Oklahoma leads the nation in 
total offense with 676.7 yards per game. Oklahoma 
ranks seventh nationally in passing offense. ... Okla¬ 
homa beat Texas Tech 51-46 last year. Trey Sermon 
ran for 206 yards and three touchdowns in that meet¬ 
ing. ... RB Armand Shyne leads Tech with 238 yards 
rushing. ... Texas Tech coach Matt Wells is from Sal- 
lisaw, Okla. 


No. 5 Ohio State (4-0) 
at Nebraska (3-1) 

1:30 a.m. Sunday CET 
8:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Sports 

Series record — Ohio State leads 6-1. 

What’s at stake? — The Buckeyes have outscored 
four teams by a combined 214-36 and, after miss¬ 
ing the College Football Playoff the last two years 
because of losses to unranked Big Ten West teams, 
they can ill afford to drop this one. Nebraska almost 
knocked off Ohio State in Columbus in 2018 and is 
still looking for a statement win under second-year 
coach Scott Frost. 

Key matchup — Nebraska’s secondary vs. Ohio 
State quarterback Justin Fields. The Cornhuskers 
have intercepted six passes, tied for first in the Big 
Ten and fifth nationally, and have a ball hawk in Cam 
Taylor-Britt. Fields has not been picked off and has 
thrown a conference-leading 13 TDs. Nebraska con¬ 
verted two turnovers into touchdowns while playing 
the Buckeyes within five points last year. 

Players to watch — Ohio State: DL Chase Young. 
The preseason AP All-American is third among active 
FBS players with 21 career sacks, a nation-leading 
seven of those coming this season. Young had no 
sacks or tackles for loss in last year’s game. 

Nebraska: QB Adrian Martinez outplayed first- 
round draft pick Dwayne Haskins Jr. last year and, 
after a bit of a slow start this season, found his groove 
in the second half against Illinois last week. 

Facts & figures — This is the fourth straight year 
the teams meet, and they’ll continue to play each sea¬ 
son through 2021. ... The Huskers, as an unranked 
team, haven’t beaten a top-five opponent since upset¬ 
ting a No. 4 Texas 14-13 on the road in the 1960 
opener. Overall, their last win over a top-five opponent 
was in 2001, when they beat a No. 2 Oklahoma 20- 
10 in Lincoln while ranked No. 3. ... Ohio State (915) 
and Nebraska (900) are among five schools with at 
least 900 wins. The only other meeting of 900-win 
teams was last year’s Michigan-Ohio State game. 

— Associated Press 
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Unexpected 
Edman gives 
Cards a lift 

By David Brandt 

Associated. Press 

PHOENIX — Tommy Edman 
was up at the plate on Monday 
night, barely 24 hours after his St. 
Louis Cardinals had finished an 
emotional four-game sweep of the 
Chicago Cubs at Wrigley Field. 

Now, the Cardinals were in 
Phoenix, still locked in a tight 
pennant race, and in need of a jolt 
of energy. 

Another unexpected mighty 
swing from Edman provided it. 

The 5-foot-10, 180-pound 
Edman crushed a solo homer 
— his sixth of September — deep 
into the left field seats to get the 
Cardinals offense started in a 9-7 
victory. 

“He’s been incredible since he 
got up here,” Cardinals shortstop 
Paul DeJong said. “He has good 
intent when he gets to the plate. 
He’s trying to do damage.” 

The Cardinals are one of the 
National League’s top teams 
for many reasons: Veterans like 
Yadier Molina and Paul Gold¬ 
schmidt anchor the lineup. Young 
starting pitchers including Da¬ 
kota Hudson and Jack Flaherty 
have grown into reliable options. 

But Edman’s constant produc¬ 
tion over the past three months 
has also been incredibly valu¬ 
able, especially because he was 
a mostly unknown prospect out¬ 
side of St. Louis coming into the 
season. 

“It’s been awesome,” Edman 
said. “Coming into this year, I 
didn’t really have too much ex¬ 
pectation of being able to help the 
big league team, so it’s great to be 
up here and contributing.” 

Edman was batting .299 with 
11 homers and 33 RBIs through 
Wednesday. He was called up in 
early June. He has stolen 14 bases 
and provided solid defense at 
third base, second base and right 
field. 

The 24-year-old is now a main¬ 
stay in the lineup as the Cardinals 
have pushed their way to the top 
of the NL Central. He was called 
up from Triple-A after an injury 
to Jedd Gyroko and was initially 
a bench player asked to provide 
infield depth. 

That assignment grew into a 
more regular role after a few 
more injuries. 

“He’s got really good aware¬ 
ness of what’s going on in the 
game, he’s prepared well, sees the 
ball well and then lets his ability 
play,” Cardinals manager Mike 
Shildt said. 

Edman was a sixth-round pick 
by the Cardinals in the 2016 draft 
out of Stanford. DeJong and oth¬ 
ers thought he could be a good 
major league player after watch¬ 
ing him in spring training, but 
just about everyone — includ¬ 
ing Edman — thought that time 
would come in 2020 or 2021. 

He hit for average throughout 
the minor leagues, but the big- 
league power surge is a surprise. 
He never hit more than seven 
homers during any year in the 
minors. 


Scoreboard 


American League 

East Division 


Baltimore 52 107 

Central Division 

x-Minnesota 98 60 

Cleveland 93 65 . 

Chicago 69 88 

Kansas City 58 101 . 

Detroit 46 111 . 

West Division 
104 54 . 

95 63 

75 83 


x-Houston 

Oakland 

Texas 

Los Angeles 
Seattle 


71 87 .449 33 
66 92 .418 38 


National League 


East Division 
W L 

97 62 


Pet GB 


x-Atlanta 
y-Washington 
New York 

Philadelphia _ . _ _ _ 

Miami 55 103 .348 41'/2 

Central Division 
z-St. Louis 90 69 

z-Milwaukee 88 70 

Chicago 82 76 

Cincinnati 73 85 

Pittsburgh 67 91 .424 22’/ 2 

West Division 

x-Los Angeles 102 56 646 — 

Arizona 82 77 

San Francisco 76 82 

San Diego 70 88 

Colorado 68 90 

x-clinched division 
y-clinched wild card 
z-clinched playoff berth 

Wednesday's games 
Minnesota 5, Detroit 1 
Toronto 3, Baltimore 2 
Oakland 3, L.A. Angels 2 
Tampa Bay 4, N.Y. Yankees 0 
Boston 10, Texas 3 
Chicago White Sox 8, Cleveland 3 
Atlanta 10, Kansas City 2 
Houston 3, Seattle 0 
Arizona 9, St. Louis 7 
Milwaukee 9, Cincinnati 2 
Washington 5, Philadelphia 2 
N.Y. Mets 10, Miami 3 
Pittsburgh 4, Chicago Cubs 2 
San Francisco 2, Colorado 1 
L.A. Dodgers 6, San Diego 4 
Thursday’s games 
Minnesota at Detroit 
Boston at Texas 

Cleveland at Chicago White Sox 
Houston at L.A. Angels 
Oakland at Seattle 
Milwaukee at Cincinnati 
L.A. Dodgers at San Diego 
Colorado at San Francisco 
Philadelphia at Washington 
Chicago Cubs at Pittsburgh 
Miami at N.Y. Mets 

Friday’s games 

Detroit (Alexander 1-4, Boyd 9-11) at 
Chicago White Sox (Nova 11-12, Lopez 
9-15) 

Cleveland (Plesac 8-6) at Washington 
(Voth 1-1) 

Tampa Bay (Glasnow 6-1) at Toronto 
(Zeuch 1-1) 

Baltimore (Wojciechowski 3-8) at Bos¬ 
ton (Eovaldi 2-0) 

N.Y. Yankees (Paxton 15-6) at Texas 
(Palumbo 0-2) 

Minnesota (Berrios 13-8) at Kansas 
City (Skoglund 0-2) 

Houston (Urquidy 1-1) at L.A. Angels 
(Sandoval 0-3) 

Oakland (Fiers 15-4) at Seattle (Shef¬ 
field 0-1) 

Cincinnati (DeSclafani 9-9) at Pitts¬ 
burgh (Brault 4-6) 

Miami (Lopez 5-8) at Philadelphia 
(Velasquez 7-8) 

Atlanta (Foltynewicz 8-5) at N.Y. Mets 
(Stroman 9-13) 

Milwaukee (Davies 10-7) at Colorado 
(Gonzalez 2-6) 

Chicago Cubs (TBD) at St. Louis (Hud¬ 
son 16-7) 

San Diego (Lauer 8-10) at Arizona 
(Weaver 4-3) 

L.A. Dodgers (Buehler 13-4) at San 
Francisco (Cueto 1-1) 

Saturday’s games 
Baltimore at Boston 
Tampa Bay at Toronto 
Detroit at Chicago White Sox 
Minnesota at Kansas City 
N.Y. Yankees at Texas 
Houston at L.A. Angels 
Oakland at Seattle 
Cleveland at Washington 
L.A. Dodgers at San Francisco 
Miami at Philadelphia 
Cincinnati at Pittsburgh 
Atlanta at N.Y. Mets 
Chicago Cubs at St. Louis 
Milwaukee at Colorado 
San Diego at Arizona 

Sunday’s games 
Miami at Philadelphia 
Baltimore at Boston 
Cleveland at Washington 
Cincinnati at Pittsburgh 
L.A. Dodgers at San Francisco 
N.Y. Yankees at Texas 
Tampa Bay at Toronto 
Houston at L.A. Angels 
San Diego at Arizona 
Milwaukee at Colorado 
Oakland at Seattle 
Atlanta at N.Y. Mets 
Detroit at Chicago White Sox 
Chicago Cubs at St. Louis 
Minnesota at Kansas City 
End regular season 



John Minchillo/AP 


The Milwaukee Brewers celebrate in the clubhouse Wednesday after clinching a playoff berth with a 9-2 
win at Cincinnati. The Brewers have won 17 of their past 19 games. 


Yelich injury couldn't slow 
Brewers' September surge 


By Joe Kay 

Associated Press 

CINCINNATI — A sizzlin’ 
September topped off by a frothy 
celebration. Nobody does it better 
down the stretch than these Mil¬ 
waukee Brewers, who lost MVP 
Christian Yelich and beat long 
odds to get back in the postseason 
for a second straight season. 

And nobody can count them 
out, not even with Yelich reduced 
to watching through champagne- 
clouded eyes. 

Yelich stood in the middle of 
the clubhouse and got drenched 
with bubbly and beer Wednesday 
night after a 9-2 victory over the 
Cincinnati Reds clinched at least 
a wild-card berth and left the NL 
Central title tantalizingly close. 

“Obviously I can’t contribute 
on the field, but it’s been really 
cool to watch,” said Yelich, who’s 
recovering from a broken knee¬ 
cap and rejoined the team for the 
clincher. “We’re more than a one- 
man team. We’ve got a lot of play¬ 
ers who have done a lot of great 
things in the big leagues.” 

Especially in September. 

The Brewers have won six in 
a row and 17 of 19 despite losing 
Yelich. The division-leading Car¬ 
dinals fell again on Wednesday, 
slicing their lead over the Brew¬ 
ers to IV 2 games. Milwaukee trails 
Washington by one game for the 
wild-card lead. 

“It was really against all odds, 
what we just accomplished,” said 
Ryan Braun, who got the clincher 
started with a grand slam in the 
first inning. “It’s incredibly dif¬ 
ficult. It’s hard to articulate how 
unlikely what we just did was but 
again, there’s still challenges that 
lie ahead.” 

Last season, they raced from a 


Wild-card race 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

W L Pet WCGB 

Oakland 95 63 .601 

Tampa Bay 95 64 .597 — 

Cleveland 93 65 .589 1V4 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

W L Pet WCGB 

y-Washington 89 69 .563 - 

z-Milwaukee 88 70 .557 — 


New York 83 75 .525 5 

y-clinched wild card 
z-clinched playoff berth 


five-game deficit to the division 
title by going 19-6 after Sept. 1. 
They caught the Cubs and won a 
tiebreaker at Wrigley Field, then 
swept the Rockies and reached 
the NL Championship Series be¬ 
fore losing in seven games to the 
Dodgers. 

They’ve pulled off another 
improbable run with manager 
Craig Counsell’s outside-the-box 
resourcefulness, the bullpen’s 
imperviousness and the offense’s 
ability to find a new star each 
game with everything on the 
line. 

“I think they enjoy the chal¬ 
lenges, and that’s what it was,” 
Counsell said. “We got presented 
a challenge, and it didn’t look 
great. It wasn’t impossible.” 

Braun — the 2007 NL Rookie of 
the Year and 2011 NL Most Valu¬ 
able Player — has found his touch 
during this current winning 
streak and helped Milwaukee 
have another frothy moment. 

Braun had a solo shot in a 4- 
2 win in the series opener, and 
got the celebration started early 
Wednesday with his eighth career 
grand slam. Teammates were 
on their feet, leaning against the 
dugout railing in anticipation of a 
big night, when he connected off 


Tyler Mahle (2-12). 

When Eric Thames followed 
with another homer, Brewers 
players jubilantly smacked the 
green padding atop the dugout 
railing — the party was getting 
warmed up. Keston Hiura also 
connected off Mahle, whose last 
win was May 31. 

Up to six 

It’s the sixth overall playoff 
spot for the Brewers, who started 
out as the Seattle Pilots in 1969 
and moved to Milwaukee the next 
year. The only other back-to-back 
playoff appearances came for the 
Brewers in 1981-82 with Robin 
Yount and Paul Molitor. The fran¬ 
chise has never won the World 
Series. 

Loves the place 

Braun’s 28 homers at Great 
American are his most in any 
road ballpark, and his 45 career 
against Cincinnati are his high¬ 
est total against any team. He 
has three grand slams at Great 
American. 

Nice pickup 

Starter Jordan Lyles (12-8) 
went 7-1 in 11 starts for the Brew¬ 
ers with a 2.45 ERA. They got 
him from the Pirates on July 29. 

Record homer 

Lyles gave up Eugenio Suarez’s 
49th homer, which moved him 
ahead of Mike Schmidt and Adri¬ 
an Beltre for the modern NL re¬ 
cord by a third baseman. George 
Foster holds the club record of 52 
homers in 1977. 
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NFL 


German-born Johnson gets chance 



Elise Amendola/AP 


Originally signed as part of the NFL’s International Pathway Program, rookie fullback 
Jakob Johnson was promoted from the practice squad to the Patriots’ game day roster 
last week after starting fullback James Develin suffered a neck injury in New England’s 


International Pathway Program 
rookie finds place with Patriots 

By Mark Farinella 

Associated Press 

FOXBOROUGH, Mass. — It’s not as if 
Jakob Johnson had never seen an Ameri¬ 
can football before he became a member 
of the New England Patriots. 

Johnson, 24, a native of Stuttgart, Ger¬ 
many, had played in an under-19 football 
league in Germany, and later, a year of high 
school ball in Jacksonville, Fla., where he 
was staying with relatives. 

Then he played four years at the Univer¬ 
sity of Tennessee, first as a linebacker and 
then a tight end. 

But he was not drafted, and as Patriots 
coach Bill Belichick said earlier this week, 
“he was not on our radar. I don’t think we 
would have ever signed him.” 

However, there was another opportunity 
available to Johnson that he vowed to uti¬ 
lize to his fullest. The Patriots signed him 
as part of the NFL’s International Path¬ 
way Program, and the rookie fullback has 
earned the respect of his coaches and team¬ 
mates on his way to the 53-man roster. 

“When I got the opportunity to join the 
International Pathway Program, I told my¬ 
self that I was going to take full advantage 
of it,” Johnson said Wednesday. “Within 
that, for me, my mentality was to just take 
it one day at a time, focus on what I had to 
do that day, and just keep try to keep doing 
that.” 

Johnson was promoted from the practice 
squad to the game day roster last week after 
starting fullback James Develin suffered a 
neck injury in the previous week’s game at 
Miami. Develin was inactive for the Patri¬ 
ots’ 30-14 victory over the New York Jets 
and Johnson made his NFL debut primar¬ 
ily on special teams. 

Develin, a seventh-year veteran out of 
Brown and a Pro Bowl selection in 2017, 
has since been placed on the injured re¬ 
serve list. That could put Johnson in line 
for more playing time, both on special 
teams and on offense. 

But it might not have happened without 
the International Pathway Program, estab¬ 
lished in 2017 to offer foreign-born players 
a greater opportunity to make NFL rosters. 
In the Patriots’ case, they were able to keep 
Johnson throughout training camp without 
him counting against the 90-player limit. 

“I would say he definitely started out 
as the 91st person on the roster and had a 
long, long, long way to go,” Belichick said. 

“Back in the spring, I don’t think any- 


Associated Press 

COSTA MESA, Calif. — Running back 
Melvin Gordon will end his holdout and 
report to the Los Angeles Chargers on 
Thursday, according to a person familiar 
with the situation. 

The person spoke to The Associated 
Press on condition of anonymity Wednes¬ 
day because he wasn’t at liberty to publicly 
discuss the situation. The running back 
has been absent since the start of training 
camp due to a contract dispute. 

Gordon is not expected to play Sunday 
when the Chargers (1-2) travel to Miami 
(0-3). Los Angeles’ next two games after 
the Dolphins are at home against Denver 
and Pittsburgh. 

“I don’t think you walk in camp and just 
play right away. You can run and do all 


game at Miami on Sept. 15. 

body ever envisioned him being on the 
roster at that point, or even being on the 
practice squad, to tell you the truth. But he 
continued to get better, and certainly his 
physicality and his toughness showed up in 
the preseason games and in the preseason 
practices against Detroit and Tennessee.” 

Armed with a favorable recommenda¬ 
tion from former Tennessee Vols football 
coach Butch Jones, Belichick watched with 
great interest as Johnson brought a relent¬ 
less work ethic to the field. 

Belichick compares Johnson’s progress 
to that of Stephen Neal, a former collegiate 
wrestler from Cal State-Bakersfield who 
joined the Patriots in 2001 with practi¬ 
cally no football experience, and became 
a trusted member of the offensive line for 
10 seasons. 

“I wouldn’t say it was quite a Steve Neal 
rise, but somewhere in that neighborhood,” 
Belichick said. “What he’s done has been 
remarkable, and in a relatively short peri¬ 
od of time, but he works extremely hard.” 

“When you get a compliment like that, 


the drills you want but it is hard to simu¬ 
late real football,” coach Anthony Lynn 
said before practice 
Wednesday. 

Gordon was slated 
to make $5.6 million 
on the fifth-year op¬ 
tion of his rookie con¬ 
tract. That amount 
decreased by approx¬ 
imately $329,412 for 
each game he misses. 
Gordon also is sub¬ 
ject to fines of up to 
$40,000 under the 
collective bargaining 
agreement for each day he missed training 
camp. 

General manager Tom Telesco suspend- 


that just means that that’s your standard 
now,” Johnson said. “You have to bring that 
every day and actually work harder now.” 

The Patriots aren’t strangers to Ger¬ 
man players. Sebastian Vollmer, originally 
from Dusseldorf, played right tackle for 
them from 2009-16 after being drafted in 
the second round out of the University of 
Houston. The NFL’s growing popularity in 
Germany will make it easier for Johnson’s 
family to follow his progress. 

“They’ve started showing the games now 
on free TV, where when I first started with 
football, the only game you could watch 
was the Super Bowl. Now you can watch 
pretty much every regular-season game,” 
Johnson said. 

It’s unclear what awaits Johnson as the 
3-0 Patriots prepare to visit the 3-0 Buffalo 
Bills on Sunday. But he is making the most 
of the opportunity he received. 

“He puts literally every ounce of ener¬ 
gy he has into this job and our team, and 
he’s totally earned everybody’s respect,” 
Belichick said. 

end holdout 

ed contract talks with Gordon’s agents 
until after the season. Gordon was seeking 
an extension of $13 million to $14.4 million 
per season, which was equivalent to deals 
signed by Todd Gurley, David Johnson and 
Le’Veon Bell. The Chargers offered around 
$10 million per year. 

Gordon has gained over 1,200 yards 
from scrimmage and scored 10 or more 
touchdowns in three straight seasons, but 
the Chargers offense has not sputtered in 
his absence. Austin Ekeler leads AFC run¬ 
ning backs in yards from scrimmage and 
Justin Jackson is averaging 7.9 yards per 
carry. 

Chargers running backs are averaging 
5.4 yards per carry, which is third best in 
the league and over a yard more than the 
NFL average. 





Rick Scuteri/AP 

Carolina Panthers quarterback Kyle Allen 
scrambles against the Arizona Cardinals. 

Mobility: Young 
passers can’t just 
stand in pocket 

FROM BACK PAGE 

“Pocket athleticism while playing quar¬ 
terback in this league is a very huge attri¬ 
bute to have.” 

Some of the younger quarterbacks are 
also quick on their feet. Baltimore’s Lamar 
Jackson ranks in the top 20 of the NFL’s 
leading rushers, while Arizona drafted 
Kyler Murray with the No. 1 overall pick 
in April for that reason. Patrick Mahomes 
of Kansas City won the 2018 NFL MVP 
award by making plays in and out of the 
pocket. 

The New York Giants turned to Jones, 
the sixth pick overall out of Duke, looking 
to someone who brings more mobility to 
the quarterback position than Eli Manning. 
The 38-year-old veteran has only seven 
career rushing touchdowns and never av¬ 
eraged more than 2.2 rushing attempts a 
game in any of his previous 15 seasons. 

Jones ran for 1,323 yards and 17 touch¬ 
downs in his career at Duke, and he de¬ 
buted Sunday by becoming the first rookie 
quarterback since 1970 with at least 300 
yards passing, two TD passes and two 
rushing TDs in a single game, leading the 
Giants to a 32-31 win over Tampa Bay. 

Minshew averaged only 2.1 yards rush¬ 
ing at Washington State last season. Now 
filling in for Foies, Minshew ran for 56 
yards on six carries in a 13-12 loss to Hous¬ 
ton in the first start of his NFL career, in¬ 
cluding an 18-yard run on fourth-and-10 
that gave the Jaguars (1-2) a chance at a late 
comeback. He ran four times for 18 yards 
in Jacksonville’s 20-7 win over Tennessee. 

With Cam Newton recovering from a 
mid-foot sprain, the Panthers are keeping 
Allen, who went undrafted in 2018 out of 
college, at quarterback for his third career 
start. Allen averaged only 1.3 yard per 
carry in college at Texas A&M and Hous¬ 
ton with three TD runs. Allen had three 
rushes in Carolina’s 38-20 win at Arizona 
and finished with minus-1 yard. 

Carolina coach Ron Rivera has no issues 
with Allen’s legs. 

“Well I think he has just enough mobility 
to get him out of some situations,” Rivera 
said. “Once he got a feel for things, he was 
able to kind of walk away—well I shouldn’t 
say walk — move away from the pressure, 
and he handled that very well.” 

Surviving to take the next snap or play 
the next game is what matters most. 


Chargers RB Gordon to 



Gordon 
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Raiders TE Waller 
makes the most of 
his second chance 


By Josh Dubow 

Associated Press 

ALAMEDA, Calif. — The 
knock on Darren Waller for most 
of his brief NFL career has been 
that his team couldn’t count on 
him. 

An injury cut short his first 
season and two suspensions lim¬ 
ited his availability the next two 
seasons. Given a second chance 
by the Oakland Raiders, Waller is 
making sure not to squander the 
opportunity. 

“When it comes my way, make 
something happen,” Waller said 
Wednesday. “Just be consistent. 
Don’t be erratic. Most of my ca¬ 
reer to this point has been erratic. 
It’s been like, ‘OK, can we rely on 
him.’ I’ve done it for three weeks 
but can I do it again another 
week.” 

Waller has made a lot happen so 
far, catching seven passes in the 
opener followed by six the follow¬ 
ing week and then grabbing 13 for 
134 yards in a loss at Minnesota 
last Sunday — finishing one shy 
of matching the team record for 
catches in a game held by Hall of 
Famer Tim Brown and Brandon 
Myers. 

His 26 catches surpass the 18 
he had in 22 career games com¬ 
ing into the season and are one 
shy of Antonio Gates’ 2007 mark 
for the most ever by a tight end in 
the first three weeks of a season. 

“You don’t want to ever get 
ahead of it, but we think he’s very 
special,” quarterback Derek Carr 
said. “Obviously the production is 
now showing up. What he doesn’t 
get enough credit for is he’ll one 
play get a reverse speed play, 
then the next play he’s blocking 
(Minnesota defensive end Dani¬ 
elle) Hunter in pass protection, 
then the next he’s running a slant 
on Trae Waynes. You don’t find 
those guys. They’re not around. 
The fact that we have one of those 
is pretty awesome.” 

Waller has seemingly come out 
of nowhere to become Oakland’s 
most dangerous offensive player 
the first three weeks. He caught 


Most of my career 
to this point has 
been erratic. It’s 
been like, ‘OK, can 
we rely on him.’ 

I’ve done it for 
three weeks but 
can I do it again 
another week, f 

Darren Waller 

Oakland Raiders tight end 


just 51 passes in three college sea¬ 
sons as a wide receiver in Geor¬ 
gia Tech’s option offense. He was 
then drafted in the sixth round by 
Baltimore in 2015 but had little 
impact with the Ravens as he 
dealt with substance abuse prob¬ 
lems that he detailed on HBO’s 
“Hard Knocks” this summer. 

Waller was suspended the first 
four games that season for violat¬ 
ing the NFL’s substance abuse 
policy. He violated it again the fol¬ 
lowing year and was suspended 
for the entire 2017 season, lead¬ 
ing him to finally attend rehab 
sessions. He said this summer 
that he has celebrated his two- 
year anniversary of being clean. 

Waller was reinstated in Au¬ 
gust 2018 and spent most of the 
season on the Ravens practice 
squad before being signed by the 
Raiders on Nov. 27. He had six 
catches for 75 yards over the final 
four games in 2018 but showed 
the Raiders enough for them to let 
Jared Cook leave in free agency 
and make Waller their No. 1 re¬ 
ceiving tight end. 

“They told me that I was going 
to get the opportunity,” Waller 
said. “As soon as you hear that, 
after all of the things that I’ve 
been through, I was like, I get one 
opportunity, that’s all I need.” 

He has made 15 of his 26 catch¬ 
es when detached from the line at 
the start of the play. 



Ross Cameron/AP 


Through three games, Oakland Raiders tight end Darren Waller has 
26 catches, eight more than he had in his career before this season. 



Nick Wass/AP 

Baltimore Ravens running back Mark Ingram, left, has helped his team lead the league in rushing. 


Running past Father Time 

Ravens’ Ingram, in his ninth season, leads league with 5 rushing TDs 


By David Ginsburg 

Associated Press 

OWINGS MILLS, Md. — 
Watching Mark Ingram plow 
through and around would-be 
tacklers, Ravens quarterback 
Lamar Jackson finds it hard to 
believe he’s looking at a player in 
his ninth NFL season. 

“The way he runs that ball, he’s 
still young, like a rookie,” Jackson 
said. “Fresh legs, very explosive, 
quick. He’s got agility, makes 
people miss.” 

That’s precisely how Ingram 
performed as a Heisman Trophy 
winner in 2009 at Alabama and 
for eight productive years with 
the New Orleans Saints. So it 
comes as no surprise to Jackson 
that Ingram is running wild in his 
first season with Baltimore. 

“I’ve been seeing him do it 
since college. That’s why he was 
the Heisman winner,” Jackson 
said Wednesday. “He was doing 
it at the Saints, he’s doing it here. 
He’s all you want in a back. He 
can block, do it all.” 

Signed as a free agent in March, 
Ingram has provided the Ravens 
with a secondary option to Jack- 
son, a budding star who’s profi¬ 
cient with his arm and a threat 
with his legs. 

Ingram leads the NFL with 
five touchdowns, ranks fifth with 
257 yards rushing and already 
has a pair of 100-yard games. 
Against Kansas City last week, 
he averaged 6.4 yards per carry 
and scored three TDs in a 33-28 
defeat. 


Did you know 


Baltimore 
Ravens running 
back Mark 
Ingram was 
Alabama’s first 
Heisman Trophy 
winner in 2009. 



SOURCE: baltimoreravens.com 

“I’ve just been able to run,” 
Ingram said. “They’ve given 
me some space. I’ve been able 
to break some tackles and make 
some things happen.” 

When free agency began last 
March, the Ravens and Ingram 
made a connection in an instant. 
Baltimore immediately targeted 
the physical, 5-foot-9, 210-pound 
star as an upgrade to the back- 
field, and Ingram was eager to 
join a team as the featured back 
after sharing carries in New 
Orleans with Alvin Kamara in 
2018. 

“The Ravens wanted me, I 
wanted to be here and that’s just 
kind of how it worked out,” In¬ 
gram said. 

With Jackson and Ingram lead¬ 
ing the way, Baltimore (2-1) owns 
the NFL’s top-ranked offense 
and most prolific rushing attack 
(216.7 yards per game). The Ra¬ 
vens will be counting on more 
of the same Sunday in an AFC 
North showdown with Cleveland 


(1-2), the only other team in the 
division with a victory. 

This is Freddie Kitchens’ first 
year as Cleveland’s head coach, 
but he’s well aware of what makes 
the Ravens tick and how Ingram 
has fit perfectly into their run- 
first attack. 

“It will be a physical game. 
They always try to create that,” 
Kitchens said. “Everything kind 
of runs through (Jackson) and 
Mark. Mark has stepped right in 
and kind of takes on our mantra 
of being physical. He is down¬ 
hill, physical-type runner that 
can make you miss in space, so 
we have our work cut out for us 
defensively.” 

When it comes to hitting or 
getting hit, Ingram insists upon 
being the one to dole out the 
punishment. 

“Since Little League, you never 
want to let the first guy tackle 
you,” he said. “Creating extra 
yardage, that’s what you have to 
do as a running back.” 

The 29-year-old Ingram is 
older than most of his teammates 
and has seven years on Jackson. 
So while the quarterback pro¬ 
vides a measure of leadership in 
the locker room, Ingram is the 
one who speaks from experience. 

“I had high expectations for 
Mark coming in. He was a tar¬ 
get for us in free agency and he 
decided to be here,” coach John 
Harbaugh said. “He’s done the 
job. Not just how he’s playing, but 
he’s also doing it as a leader and a 
mentor. He shows guys how hard 
and physical you can play.” 
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WEEK 4 TELEVISED GAMES 



MARQUEE MATCHUP 


EXPANDED STANDINGS 


Cleveland Browns (1-2) 
at Baltimore Ravens (2-1) 

AFN-Atlantic 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Ravens lead 30-10. 

Last meeting: Ravens beat Browns 26-24, 
Dec. 30, 2018. 

Notes: Both teams are coming off losses. 

... Ravens have won six of past seven in 
series.... Ravens coach John Harbaugh 
is 19-3 all-time against the Browns. 

... Browns quarterback Baker Mayfield 
passed for 195 yards and a TD last week 
in loss to Rams. He has a TD pass in his 
first 16 career starts. ... Running back Nick 
Chubb had a season-high 131 scrimmage 
yards last week. ... Wide receiver Odell 
Beckham Jr. led team with six catches last 
week.... Ravens quarterback Lamar Jack- 
son passed for 267 yards and rushed for 
46 yards and a TD last week. ... Running 
back Mark Ingram had 135 scrimmage 
yards and tied a career high with three 
rushing TDs last week. ... Wide receiver 
Marquise Brown leads all rookies in receiv¬ 
ing yards with 282. 


Minnesota Vikings (2-1) 
at Chicago Bears (2-1) 

AFN-Sports 

10:25 p.m. Sunday CET 
5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Vikings lead 60-53-2. 

Last meeting: Bears beat Vikings 24-10, 
Dec. 30, 2018. 

Notes: Bears have won past two meetings. 
... Vikings quarterback Kirk Cousins has 
eight TD passes in four games against 
Bears and has a TD pass in 19 consecu¬ 
tive games, the longest active streak in the 
league. ... Running back Dalvin Cook had 
110 rushing yards and a TD last week and 
became the fifth running back in history 
with 110 or more rushing yards and a 
rushing TD in the first three games of the 
season. He leads the league in rushing 
yards with 375.... Bears quarterback 
Mitchell Trubisky completed 25 of 31 
passes for 231 yards and three TDs last 
week.... Linebacker Khalil Mack had two 
sacks and two forced fumbles last week.... 
Wide receiver Taylor Gabriel had three TD 
catches last week. 


ALSO ON AFN 


Kansas City Chiefs (3-0) 
at Detroit Lions (2-0-1) 

AFN-Sports2 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Chiefs lead 8-5. 

Last meeting: Chiefs beat Lions 45-10, 
Nov. 1, 2015. 

Notes: Lions have won two of past three in 
the series.... Chiefs coach Andy Reid is 4- 
1 in his career against the Lions.... Chiefs 
have scored 25 or more points in 25 
straight games, the longest streak in league 
history.... Chiefs quarterback Patrick 
Mahomes passes for 374 yards and three 
TDs without an interception last week, 
becoming the first player in history 350 
or more passing yards, three TD passes 
and in interceptions in three consecutive 
games.... Wide receiver Mecole Hardman 
had 97 receiving yards last week, includ¬ 
ing an 83-yard TD catch. ... Lions wide 
receiver Marvin Jones Jr. led the team with 
eight catches for 101 yards and a TD last 
week, his eighth career 100-yard game. ... 
Cornerback/kick returner Jamal Agnew had 
100-yard return for a TD last week. 


New England Patriots (3-0) 
at Buffalo Bills (3-0) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Patriots lead 73-43-1. 

Last meeting: Patriots beat Bills 24-12, 
Dec. 23, 2018. 

Notes: Patriots have won past five meet¬ 
ings. ... Patriots are the first team in the 
Super Bowl era to not allow a passing 
or rushing TD in each of their first three 
games of the season.... Patriots quarter¬ 
back Tom Brady passed for 308 yards and 
two TDs last week. He has 300 or more 
passing yards in 71 career games, surpass¬ 
ing Peyton Manning for second-most in 
history.... Running back Sony Michel has 
eight rushing TDs in his past six games, in¬ 
cluding the postseason.... Bills coach Sean 
McDermott is 0-4 against the Patriots. 

... Bills quarterback Josh Allen passed for 
243 yards and a TD last week and rushed 
for 46 yards. ... Running back Frank Gore 
led team with a season-high 76 rushing 
yards and a TD last week. ... Wide reciver 
Cole Beasley had eight catches last week. 


Dallas Cowboys (3-0) 
at New Orleans Saints (2-1) 


AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. Monday CET; 9 a.m. Monday JKT 


SERIES RECORD: Cowboys lead 17-12. 

LAST MEETING: Cowboys beat Saints 13-10, Nov. 
29, 2018. 

COWBOYS OFFENSE: OVERALL (3), RUSH (3), 
PASS (4). 

COWBOYS DEFENSE: OVERALL (15), RUSH (10), 
PASS (15). 

SAINTS OFFENSE: OVERALL (21), RUSH (19), 
PASS (17). 

SAINTS DEFENSE: OVERALL (28), 

RUSH (26) PASS (30). 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: 

Cowboys have won two of past three 
in series.... Cowboys coach Jason 
Garrett is 2-4 all-time against 
Saints. ... Cowboys offense 
is averaging 481.3 yards per 
game.... Cowboys quarterback 


Dak Prescott passed for 246 yards and two TDs, and 
had a rushing TD last week. ... Running back Ezekiel 
Elliott rushed for 125 yards last week against Dol¬ 
phins. He has 21 games with 100 or more rushing 
yards since 2016, the most in the league.... Running 
back Tony Pollard had 103 rushing yards and a TD 
last week, his first career 100-yard game and TD. 

... Linebacker Jaylon Smith led team with 10 tackes 
and a forced fumble last week.... Saints coach Sean 
Payton is 4-3 all-time against the Cowboys. 

... Saints quarterback Teddy Bridgewater 
had 177 passing yards and two TDs 
last week, taking over the starting 
duties after Drew Brees injured his 
throwing hand in Week 2 loss to 
Rams. ... Running back Alvin 
Kamara leads Saints in rushing 
with 211 yards and a TD on 
42 carries. 


Cowboys running back 
Ezekiel Elliott 


American Conference 


National Conference 


Tampa Bay Buccaneers (1-2) at Los 
Angeles Rams (3-0), AFN-Sports2, 10 


Buffalo 
New England 
N.Y. Jets 
Miami 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Tennessee 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Kansas City 
Oakland 
L.A. Chargers 
Denver 


L T Pet 

0 0 1.000 

0 0 1.000 

3 0 .000 

3 0 .000 

1 0 .667 

1 0 .667 

2 0 .333 

2 0 .333 

1 0 .667 

2 0 .333 

3 0 .000 

3 0 .000 

0 0 1.000 

2 0 .333 

2 0 .333 

3 0 .000 


East 

PF PA Home Away 

66 47 1-0-0 2-0-0 

106 17 2-0-0 1-0-0 

33 70 0-2-0 0-1-0 

16 133 0-2-0 0-1-0 

South 

68 62 1-0-0 1-1-0 

70 71 1-0-0 1-1-0 

58 60 1-1-0 0-1-0 

67 52 0-1-0 1-1-0 

North 

110 60 1-0-0 1-1-0 

49 66 0-2-0 1-0-0 

54 83 0-1-0 0-2-0 

49 85 0-1-0 0-2-0 

West 

101 64 1-0-0 2-0-0 

48 78 1-1-0 0-1-0 

60 64 1-1-0 0-1-0 

46 67 0-1-0 0-2-0 


AFC NFC Div 

2-0-0 1-0-0 1-0-0 
3-0-0 0-0-0 2-0-0 
0-3-0 0-0-0 0-2-0 
0-2-0 0-1-0 0-1-0 

2-0-0 0-1-0 1-0-0 
1-1-0 1-0-0 1-0-0 
1-2-0 0-0-0 1-1-0 
1-2-0 0-0-0 0-2-0 

1-1-0 1-0-0 0-0-0 
1-1-0 0-1-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-2-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-2-0 0-0-0 

3-0-0 0-0-0 1-0-0 
1-1-0 0-1-0 1-1-0 
1-1-0 0-1-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 0-2-0 0-1-0 


Dallas 

Philadelphia 
N.Y. Giants 
Washington 

New Orleans 
Tampa Bay 
Atlanta 
Carolina 

Green Bay 
Detroit 
Minnesota 
Chicago 

L.A. Rams 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Arizona 


W L T Pet 

3 0 0 1.000 

1 2 0 .333 

1 2 0 .333 

0 3 0 .000 

2 1 0 .667 

1 2 0 .333 

1 2 0 .333 

1 2 0 .333 

3 0 0 1.000 

2 0 1 .833 

2 10 .667 

2 10 .667 

3 0 0 1.000 

3 0 0 1.000 

2 1 0 .667 

0 2 1 .167 


East 

PF PA Home Away 

97 44 2-0-0 1-0-0 

76 78 1-1-0 0-1-0 

63 94 0-1-0 1-1-0 

63 94 0-2-0 0-1-0 

South 

72 82 1-0-0 1-1-0 

68 77 0-2-0 1-0-0 

60 75 1-0-0 0-2-0 

79 70 0-2-0 1-0-0 

North 

58 35 2-0-0 1-0-0 

67 61 1-0-0 1-0-1 

78 47 2-0-0 0-1-0 

50 39 0-1-0 2-0-0 

West 

77 49 1-0-0 2-0-0 

96 54 1-0-0 2-0-0 

76 79 1-1-0 1-0-0 

64 88 0-1-1 0-1-0 


NFC AFC Div 

2-0-0 1-0-0 2-0-0 
1-2-0 0-0-0 1-0-0 
1-1-0 0-1-0 0-1-0 
0-3-0 0-0-0 0-2-0 

1-1-0 1-0-0 0-0-0 
1-2-0 0-0-0 1-0-0 
1-1-0 0-1-0 0-0-0 
1-2-0 0-0-0 0-1-0 

2-0-0 1-0-0 2-0-0 
1-0-1 1-0-0 0-0-0 
1-1-0 1-0-0 0-1-0 
1-1-0 1-0-0 0-1-0 

2-0-0 1-0-0 0-0-0 
1-0-0 2-0-0 0-0-0 
0-1-0 2-0-0 0-0-0 
0-1-1 0-1-0 0-0-0 


p.m. Sunday CET; 5 a.m. Monday JKT 
Seattle Seahawks (2-1) at Arizona 
Cardinals (0-2-1), AFN-Atlantic, 10:25 
p.m. Sunday CET; 5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Cincinnati Bengals (0-3) at Pittsburgh 
Steelers (0-3), AFN-Sports, 2:15 a.m. 
Tuesday CET; 9:15 a.m. Tuesday JKT 


REST OF THE SCHEDULE 


Carolina at Houston 
Oakland at Indianapolis 
L.A. Chargers at Miami 
Washington at N.Y Giants 
Tennessee at Atlanta 
Jacksonville at Denver 
Open: San Francisco, N.Y Jets 
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Returning favorites? 

Champion Blues face tough West; 
Bolts still East’s best» NHL, Pages 54-55 



NFL 




Ability to extend plays key for young QBs 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated. Press 

I t’s an NFL rite each season that 
young quarterbacks find them¬ 
selves playing early, whether 
because of high draft status, 
injuries or simply a struggling team 
looking for a spark. 

Injuries already have forced Gard¬ 
ner Minshew of the Jaguars, Mason 
Rudolph in Pittsburgh and Kyle Allen 
of Carolina into the lineup, while the 
Giants decided the future is now in 
turning from Eli Manning to Daniel 
Jones. 

They’re all getting their chance to 
show what they can do with Dwayne 
Haskins potentially on deck soon in 
Washington. 


1 Pocket 
athleticism 
while playing 
quarterback 
in this league 
is a very huge 
attribute to 
have .* 

John DeFilippo 

Jacksonville Jaguars 
offensive coordinator 


They often find themselves be¬ 
hind porous offensive lines or fac¬ 
ing defenses that make getting the 
ball out quickly a challenge. So the 
ability to extend plays against NFL 
pressure is the biggest key — even if 
athleticism comes in a lot of different 
ways for quarterbacks, according to 
Jaguars offensive coordinator John 
DeFilippo. 

“There are a lot of guys like Nick 
Foies, Tom Brady, who aren’t the 
fastest guys out there, but have tre¬ 
mendous pocket athleticism in terms 
of being able to throw off-balanced, 
being able to move in the pocket and 
keep their feet in the throw,” DeFilip¬ 
po said. 

SEE MOBILITY ON PAGE 61 


Inside: 

■ Chargers’ Gordon returns, Page 61 


Ravens’ Ingram runs wild, Page 62 


Above: New York Giants quarterback 
Daniel Jones runs into the end zone for 
a touchdown against the Buccaneers 
on Sunday in Tampa, Fla. Right: 
Baltimore Ravens quarterback 
Lamar Jackson, who ranks 
among the league’s top 20 
leading rushers. 


Athletes face extreme heat in Qatar » Track and field, Page 56 


























